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THE   LILAC   SUNBONNET. 

PROLOGUE. 

»«•    THt    WAVSIDK. 

As  Ralph  Peden  came  along  tie  dustv  Cai™  Fj  j 
road  from  the  coach  whi^i,  C  j  T^  .  °  Edward 
i«  "-ay  to  theXrrv  ,i'  iad  seth,m  down  there  on 
«™ng  light /S,";"^'''  '»"'"'  •"  «»'  fn  the 
brax.     H^  ^„i„  ^''  f '  ""  ^""S  Wood  of  Lar- 

roth.man«ptt;j^tl;?::n^^"™'« 

.«"yed  ,.":x*°anTlrrh;;rh  ■""r"'-.'""'* »"' 

,-;«.^w^itrKHot-a:ti 
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fn^tr  ^^ri  ^^^^fro"  buying  trimmings  for 
a  new  hat.  This  happened  to  her  just  twice  a  year, 
and  was  a  solemn  occasion.  '     * 

« Is  this  the  way  to  the  manse  of  Dullarg  ?  »  asked 
the  young  man,  standing  up  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
the  bnm  just  beneath  hi,  chin.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man  when  he  stood  up  straight.  ™"°~"« 

J.TJ'^u^  *^'"  attentively.    They  did  not  speak 

after  Uiat  6sh.on  in  her  country,  nor  yit  do  they^ 
th«r  hat,  m  their  hand,  when  they  We  occasL  to 
sp^to  young  women.     Yet  she  found  both  customs 

«I  am  myself  going  past  the  Dullarg,"  she  wid,  and 
pawed  w»h  a  hiat«,  like  an  invitation. 

Ralph  Pttfen  was  a  simple  young  man,  but  he  rose 
«Kl  Jeuldet^ed  hi.  kn.ps«:k  wi^  a  word.  -^ 
.l.m  dark.ha.red  gi.1,  with  the  bright  <,«ick  ey«   ik^ 

«Th«fik  you,  but  I  am  quite  able  to  manage  it 
myself,- he  «idi  «I  c^uld  not  think  of  l«ri^oL 
put  your  hand  to  it."  ^  ^ 

imllr.  "^  ^"*  ^y>''j^^  "^  P'^  ^ith  a  Rnc  little 

2^\"*°7^'^  "^  ^'  ^'^"^  as   if   she   had 
^  her  foot.    «I  ^  «>thi„g   b„,  ,  ^^^.^ 

doJ^^kSTii^  ^^"^  '  ^  ^"  1-^  «  you 

«I  have  been  long  in  England-as  a  lady's  nKrid,* 

She  had  taken  one  «de  of  the  bag  of  book,  in  spite  of 

.m^^l'  ^^  "^  ^^^**  ««»^"7  by  Ralph*,  side 
tltfoogh  the  evening  coolness.  pn»  «« 


BV  THE  WAYSIDE.  „ 

«  This  is  the  fint  time  you  have  been  hereawav  ?  » 
hjs  companion  asked.  "«^wway  r 

!,•  7  L.  I  ?**  J**  ^'»^^»  «^e  rich  blood  mantlimr 
her  dark  cheek,,  « I  am  the  first  from  the  dXJ^ 
have  spoken  tol"  ^-'uuarg  jou 

"The  very  first  I  "said  Ralph. 
^lamgH-saidJes.KJs.ock.     But  in  the  youn^ 

:n;frth^t  r«  eT;^--!!^^^  ^' 

'  "* '^  »"  ««*edi«g  handsome  maid. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   BLANKET-WASHING. 

Ralph  Peden  lay  well  content  under  a  thorn  bush 
above  the  Grannoch  water.     It  was  the  s«:ond  day  of 
tZT'.U-  "  Galloway-the  first  of  his  breL 
ng  tha  heather  scent  on  which  the  bees  grew  tipsy 

triend,  Allan  Welsh,  minister  of  the  Marrow  kirlr  in 

o^e  wth^l ''"""^'^'  ''''  '^^'  prelimTna^His- 
course  with  hnn  as  to  his  soul's  health,  and  made  many 

inquiries  as  to  how  it  sped  in  the  grrlt  city  with  f h^ 

Lrinh'^"''"!  of  pious  folk,  vyh'o  ga^h^rtLt; 

hsten  to  the  precious  and  savoury  truths  of  the  pure 
Marrow  teaching  Ralph  Peden  was  charged  wkh 
many  messages  from  his  father,  the  metropolitan 
Marrow  minister,  to  Allan  Welsh  of  Dullargl!d^ 
to  his  soul  as  the  only  minister  who  had  uphdTtTe 
essentials  on  that  great  day  of  searching  and  section 
when  among  the  assembled  PresbyteTs  so  mSiThaJ 
gone  backward  and  walked  no  more  with  him     "^ 

Welsh  ?J2       "^f  '^'  ^°""S  """'  "^y  ^V  Allan 
Welsh  read  m   the  quaintly  sealed    and    delicat^u. 

written  letter  which  his  brother  minister  in  Edinburgh 
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had  sent  to  him,  and  which  Ralph  had  duly  ddivcred 

and  old-6,h,oned  reverence  which  Mt  strangely  on 
one  of  h.»  years.  «  Be  fiuthful  with  the  youn|  man  » 
contmued  d.e  letter,  «he  is  well  grounded^;. The 
fundamentals;  his  head  i,  filled  with  godly  fear,  «d 
he  has  sound  views  on  the  Headship,  but  he  has 
^ways  been  a  little  cold  and  distant  even  to  me,  h^ 
fether  according  to  the  flesh.  With  his  companion, 
he  .s  apt  to  be  distant  and  silent.  I  am  to  bla^  f^ 
the  sohtude  of  our  life  here  in  James's  Court,  but  to 
you  I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  reason  of  that.     The 

fnl%;rwaj."  '"^"^"^^  •*"  '-''^'  '''  ^-"S  - 

So  far  Gilbert  Peden's  letter  had  run  staidly  and  in 

character  hke  the  spoken  words  of  the  writer,     fiit 

L?.'i-  r^'^-  7'''  ^"""S'  ^•^''"'o  fine  as  a 

ani '  ^  «  .  ''  "l*^  '^^"^  *^'^  P^'"'  ^"«  crowded 
and  difficult,  as  though  the  floods  of  feeling  had 
broken  some  dam.  «o  „.an  AUan,  for  my  saVff 
at  all  you  have  loved  me,  or  owe  me  anything,  die 
deep^and  see  if  the  lad  has  a  heart.     He  shows  fi  Z 

So  that  is  why  Ralph  Peden  lies  couched  in  the 
.parce  sprays  of  the  ling,  just  on  the  brae^e  wh  re 
the  dry,  twisted  timothy  grasses  are  begSninV  to 
overcrown  the  purple  bells  of  the  heather.^  Tdl^anj 
d«n-hmbed,  with  a  student's  pallor  of  clear^„7  fe?^ 
a  slightly  ascetic  stoop,  dark  brown  curls  clustering 
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hk  cluttering  locks  Ml  over  Sk  brow  «fter  a  6thkm 
which  all  women  considered  becoming.  But  Ralph 
Ptden  heeded  not  what  ^vomen  thought,  said,  or  did, 
for  he  was  trjrsted  to  the  kirk  of  the  Marrow,  that 
sole  treasure-hou  :  of  orthodox  truth  in  Scotland, 
which  is  as  good  as  saying  in  the  wide  worM—perhapa 
even  in  the  universe. 

Ralph  Peden  had  dwelt  all  his  Hie  with  his  fiither  in 
an  old  house  in  James's  Court,  Edinburgh,  overk)oking 
the  great  bounding  circle  of  the  northern  horizon  and 
the  eastern  sea.    He  had  been  trained  by  his  father  to 
think  more  of  a  professor's  opinion  on  his  Hebrew 
%£  jion  than  of  a  woman's  opinion  on  any  subject 
whatever.    He  had  been  told  that  women  were  an 
indispensable  part  of  »h-  economy  of  Providence  ;  but, 
though  he  accepted  word  by  vwd  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  as  a  still  more  ine;:orable  uMition  the 
confessions  and  protests  of  the  remn?tnt  of  the  true 
kirk  in  Scotland  (known  as  the  Marrow  kirk),  he 
could  not  but  consider  woman  a  poor  makeshift,  even 
as  providing  for  the  continuity  of  the  race.    Surely 
she  could  not  have  been  created  when  God  ksoked 
upon  all  that  He  had  made  and  found  it  very  good. 
The  thought  preserved  Ralph's  orthodoxy. 

Ralph  Peden  had  come  out  into  the  clear  morning 
air,  with  his  note-book  and  a  volume  which  he  had 
been  studying  afl  the  way  from  Edinburgh.  As  he 
lay  at  length  among  the  grass  be  conned  it  over  and 
over.  He  referred  to  passages  here  and  there.  He  set 
out  very  calmly  with  that  kind  of  deep  determination 
with  which  a  day's  work  in  the  open  air  with  a  book 
is  often  begun.  Not  for  a  tnoment  did  he  break  the 
monotony  of  bis  study.    TH  narshaUed  columns  of 
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ttrange  letters  were  mowed  down  before  Mm  Vkt 
mfdam  gnst  before  the  Kythemsn. 

A  ffn^t  humble-bee,  Wred  with  tawnr  orann* 
worked  hts  w«Y  up  from  the  front  door  of  hi.  hole  in 
the  bank,  burring  shrilly  in  an   impatient,  stifled 
«»nner  at  finding  hts  dwefKng  blocked  as  to  its  exit 
by  so  mountainoir,  a  bulk.    Ralph  Peden  rote  In  a 
huriy.    The  b-^  seemed  to  be  inside  his  coat     He 
had  instinctively  hated  bees  and  indeed  everything  that 
bu^^ed  ever  since  as  a  child  he  had  made  «rtain 
expermients  with  the  paper  nest  of  a  tree-buiWing 
wasp.    TTie  humble-bee  buzzed       little  more,  dis- 
con  entedly,  thought  of  turning  back,  crept  out  at 
last  from  Vencath  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  appeared 
to  comb  his  hair  with  his  feeler.    TTien  he  slowfv 
mounted  along  the  broad  blade  of  a  meadow  fbx-uil 
grass,  which  bent  under  him  as  if  to  dibrd  him  an 
etasoc  send-off  tipon  his  flight.    With  a  spring  and  a 
mdelong  swoop  he  Imnbered  up,  taking  his  way  over 
the  single  fieH  which  separated  his  h^se  fiom  the 
«dge  of  the  Grannoch  water-where  on  the  other 
wh5.K^,!l^  ^^l^S  «ckte-8weep  of  white  und 
which  looked  so  inviting,  untouched  as  yet  umler  the 
pines  by  the  morning  sun,  the  drifted  hyacinths  lay  like 

'  ^.  rr*     °^P^  '^'^ '"  *«=  h^no'^  of  the  wood. 
But  there  was  a  whiff  of  genuim:  peat  wwke  wme- 

to  hsbo^  was  aware  of  the  murmw  of  voices.    He 

r£L    »»7*f  on  *  quieter  slope  under  a  bush 
Of  broom     A  whm-chat  said  "check,  check «  «bove 

not  afraid  of  whinnAats.    Here  he  settled  timsdf 
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again  to  itudy,  knitting  hit  brows  and  drumming  on 
the  ground  with  the  toe  of  one  foot  to  concentrate  his 
attention.  The  whin-chat  could  hear  him  murmuring 
to  himself  at  intervals,  «* Surely  that  .s  the  sense— it 
must  be  taken  this  way."  Sometimes,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  shook  his  head  at  Luther's  Commentary, 
which  lay  on  the  short,  warm  turf  before  him,  as  if 
in  reproof.  Ralph  was  of  his  Other's  opinion,  that 
Luther,  but  for  his  great  protective  reputation,  and 
the  fiut  that  he  had  been  dead  some  time,  might  very 
well  have  been  served  with  a  libel  for  heresy— at  least 
if  he  had  been  privileged  to  minister  to  the  Marrow 
kirk.  Of  course  he  did  well  enough  for  Germany, 
a  country  of  great  laxity,  where  as  in  prelatic  England, 
they  drank  beer. 

Then  after  a  little  Ralph  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  to  think,  and  lay  back  till  he  could  just  see  one 
little  bit  of  Loch  Grannoch  gleaming  through  the 
trees,  and  the  form  of  Nether  Crae  set  on  the  hillside 
high  above  it.  He  counted  the  sheep  on  the  green 
field  over  the  loch,  numbering  the  lambs  twice  because 
they  frisked  irresponsibly  about,  being  full  of  frivolity 
and  having  no  opinions  concerning  Luther  to  sober 
them. 

Gradually  a  haze  span  itself  over  the  landscape,  and 
Ralph  Peden's  head  slowly  fell  back  till  it  rested 
somewhat  sharply  upon  a  spikelet  of  prickly  whin. 
His  whole  body  sat  up  instantly  and  automatically,  with 
an  exclamation  which  was  quite  in  Luther's  manner. 
He  had  not  been  sleeping.  He  rejected  the  thought  j 
yet  he  acknowledged  it  as  nevertheless  passing  strange 
that,  just  where  the  old  single-arched  Bridge  of  Crae 
takes  a  long  stride  over  the  Grannoch  lane,  there  was 
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now  a  great  black  pot  a-twing  above  a  pale  bUnking 
fire  of  peats  and  fir-branches  and  a  couple  of  great 
tub*  Mt  doM  together  on  the  watenide  stones.  There 
was,  too,  a  ripple  of  girls*  laughter,  which  sent  a 
strange  stirring  of  excitement  along  the  nerves  of  the 
young  man.  He  gathered  his  books  to  move  away  , 
but  on  second  thoughts,  k)oking  through  the  long, 
swaying  tendrils  of  the  broom  under  which  he  sat,  he 
resolved  to  remain.  After  all,  the  girU  might  be  as 
narmless  2s  his  helper  of  yesterday. 

*«  It  is  most  annoying,-  he  said ,  « I  had  been  quieter 
in  James's  Court." 

Yet  he  smiled  a  little  to  himself,  for  even  at  that 
day  the  broom  did  not  grow  in  James's  Court,  nor  the 
blackbirds  flute  their  mellow  whistle  there. 

Loch  Grannoch  stretched  away  three  miles  to  the 
south,  basking  in  Jtcrnate  blue  and  white,  as  cloud 
and  sky  mirrored  themselves  upon  it.    The  first  broad 
rush  of  the  ling «  was  climbing  the  slopes  of  the  Crae 
Hill  above— a  pale  lavender  near  the  loch-side,  deepen- 
ing to  crimson  on  the  dryer  slopes  where  the  heath- 
bells  grew  shorter  and  thicker  together.    Beneath  him 
the  wimphng  kne  slid  as  silently  away  from  the  sleeping 
loch  as  though  It  were  eloping  and  feared  to  c^vake  an 
angry  parent.     The  whole  range  of  hiU  and  wood 
and  water  was  drenched  in  sunshine.     Silence  clothed 
It  like  a  garment-save  only  for  the  dark  of  the 
shadow  under  the  bridge,  from  whence  had  come  that 
ring  of  girhsh  laughter  which  had  jarred  upon  the 
nerves  of  Ralph  Peden.  »pon  uie 

Suddenly  there  emerged   from   the  indigo  shade 
wnere  the  blue  spruce  firs  overarched  the  bridge,  a 
'  Conunon  lieath  {Eric^  t€trtU»), 
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giri  aHnyfaig  two  ihining  pdli  of  water.  Her 
wtn  huty  ktr  lAetvm  rdled  high  •bove  her  elbow ) 
md  her  ilgwe,  tall  and  shapely,  twajrcd  gracefelljr  to 
the  moreuent  of  the  paik.  Ralph  did  not  Icnow 
befoe  that  there  is  an  art  in  carrying  water.  He  was 
ignorant  of  many  things,  but  even  with  his  views  on 
wonian%  pbce  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  he 
codd  not  but  be  mtisfied  with  the  fitnew  and  the 
beauty  of  the  girl  who  came  up  the  paiii,  swinging 
her  pails  with  compensatory  sway  of  lissom  body,  and 
a  strong  outward  flex  of  the  elbow  whkh  kept  the 
brimming  pails  swinging  in  safety  by  iwr  side. 

Ralph  Peden  never  took  his  eyes  off  her  es  she 
came,  the  theory  of  James^l  Court  notwithstanding. 
Nor  indeed  need  we  ftx'  a  little  time.  For  this  is 
Winifred,  better  known  as  Winsome  Charteris,  a  very 
important  young  person  indeed,  to  whose  beauty  and 
wit  the  poets  of  three  parishes  did  vain  reverence } 
and,  what  she  might  well  value  more,  whose  butter 
was  the  best  (and  commanded  the  highest  price)  of 
any  that  went  into  Dumfries  market  on  Wednescfa^. 

Fair  hair,  crisping  and  tendrilUng  over  her  brow, 
swept  back  in  bose  and  flossy  circlets  till  caught  cbse 
behind  her  bead  by  a  tiny  ribbon  of  blue--then,  again 
escaping,  it  went  scattering  and  wavering  over  her 
shoulders  wonderinglv,  like  nothing  on  earth  but 
Winsome  Charteris's  hair.  It  was  small  wonder  that 
the  kcal  poets  grew  grey  before  their  ti*ne  in  trying 
to  find  a  rhyme  for  **  sunshine,**  a  substantive  whkh, 
for  the  fint  time,  they  had  applied  to  a  maiden's  hair. 
For  the  rest,  a  hoc  rather  oval  than  long,  a  nose 
which  the  schoolmaster  declared  was  "  statuesqtM  ** — 
(used  in  a  good  sense,  he  expbined  to  the  village  folk. 
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whocottld  never  be  brought  to  aee  the  difference 
l>etweCT  a  .tatue  and  an  idol— the  second  command- 
ment  being  of  literal  interpretation  along  the  Loch 
Grannoch  tide),  and  eyei  which,  emubting  the  pariah 
poet,  we  can  only  deKribe  u  like  two  blue  waves 
when  they  riie  ju.t  hr  enough  to  catch  a  tparkle  of 
.ght  on  their  creats.  The  aubject  of  her  mouth, 
though  a  tempting  one,  we  reftise  to  touch.  It  has 
•Irwdy  wrecked  three  promiaing  reputationa. 

But  withal  Wimome  Charteria  let  her  paila  u 
frankly  and  plumply  on  the  ground  at  though  ahe 
were  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  and  bent  prosaically  Jver  to 

u^Lr  "i^jy^r^  ^^»<=*  "«^g  on  its  birchen 
triangle.  Then  she  made  an  impatient  movement  of 
h«r  hand,  as  if  to  push  aside  the  biting  fir-wood  smoke. 
Thisangered  Ralph,  who  considered  it  ridiculous  and 
lU-ordered  that  a  ^ture  which  showed  only  a  hasty 
temper  and  an  iU-regulated  mind  should  be  undeniably 
pretty  and  pJea««t  to  look  upon,  just  because  it  w^ 
made  by  a  girl's  hand.    He  was  angry  with  himself. 

Instead,  she  took  up  one  pail  of  water  after  the  Sier, 
•wung  tbem  upward  with  a  aingle  dexterous  move- 
ment,  and  poured  the  water  mto  the  pot,  ftom  which 
the  steam  was  ab,*dy  rising.  Ralph  Pedcn  could  see 
Ae  sunlight  spw-kle  in  th^  water  as  it  arched  itself 
J^d^out  of  the  palls.    K  -was  not  ««  ^u^ 

^ed  m  «*r  that  it  might  hang  by  the  strings 
upon  her  shoulders,  was  to  Ralph  a  singularly  «tac. 
tive  neee  ofwlour  in  the  hndscape.  This  he  did 
eat,  because  it  is  always  safe  to  admire  colour. 
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Ralph  would  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  slip  off 
quietly  to  the  manse.  Indeed  he  told  himself  so  over 
and  over  again,  till  he  believed  it.  This  process  is 
easy.  But  he  saw  very  well  that  he  could  not  now 
rise  from  the  lee  of  the  whin-bush  without  being  full 
in  view  of  this  eminently  practical  and  absurdly  attrac- 
tive young  woman.  So  he  turned  to  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  with  a  sigh,  and  a  grim  contraction  of 
determined  brows  which  recalled  his  father.  A 
country  girl  was  nothing  to  the  hunter  after  curious 
roots  and  the  amateur  of  finely  shaded  significances  in 
Piel  and  Pual. 

"  I  will  not  be  distracted  !  "  Ralph  said  doggedly, 
though  a  Scot,  correct  for  once  in  his  grammar  j  and 
he  pursued  a  recalcitrant  particle  through  the  dic- 
tionary like  a  sleuth-hound. 

A  clear  shrill  whistle  rang  through  the  slumberous 
summer  air. 

"Bless  me,"  said  Ralph,  startled,  "this  is  most 
discomposing  ! " 

He  raised  himself  cautiously  on  his  elbow,  and 
beheld  the  girl  of  the  water-pails  standing  in  the  full 
sunshine  with  her  lilac  sunbonnet  in  her  hand.  She 
waved  it  high  above  her  head.  Then  she  paused  a 
moment  to  look  right  in  his  direction  under  a  hand 
held  level  with  her  brows.  Suddenly  she  dropped  the 
sunbonnet,  put  a  couple  of  fingers  into  her  mouth  in 
a  manner  which,  if  Ralph  had  only  known  it,  was 
much  admired  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  parish,  and 
whistled  clear  and  loud,  so  that  the  stone-chat  flut- 
tered up  indignant  and  scurried  to  a  shelter  deeper 
among  the  gorse.  A  most  revolutionary  young  person 
this.  He  regretted  that  the  humble-bM  had  moved 
him  nearer  the  bridge. 
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Ralph    vm   deeply  shocked    that    a    girl   should 
whistle,  and   still    more   that  she   should    use  two 

tTV.^""  '*»  ^°'  "^  ^'^  ^°^^d  ^'ke  a  herd  on  the 
hill.    He  l«hought  him  that  not  one  of  his  cousins, 

studied  Chalteic  with  their  father),  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  doing  that.  He  imagined  their  horror 
at  the  thought,  and  a  picture,  compound  of  Jemima, 
K^ezia,  and  Kerenhappuch,  rose  before  him. 

Down  the  hill,  out  from  beneath  the  dark  green 
sohd-foliaged  elder  bushes,  there  came  a  rush  of  dogs. 

«  .  JT -p""?   '  u  **  ,^P^'  ^^°  '^^  ^^"^^f  discovered, 
the  deils  m  the  lassie;  she'U  have  the  dogs  on  me  r - 

--an  expression  he  had  learned  from  John  Bairdison, 
his  fethers  «  man,"  who  in  an  unhallowed  youth  had 
rollowed  the  sea. 

Then   he  would  have  reproved   himself  for  the 
I.k'^^kI  r'^™*"°"  "  ^'vouring  of  the  « minced 
oath,    had  he  not  been  taken  up  with  watching  the 
dogs      There  were  two  of  them.     One  was  a  krge, 
rough  deerhound,  clean  cut  about  the  muzzle,  shaggy 
everywhere  else,  which  ran  first,  taking  the  hedgesfnd 
dykes  .n  his  stride.     The  other  w./a  small,  short- 
haired  coUie,  which,  with  his  ears  laid  back  and  an  air 
of  determination  not  to  be  left  behind,  followed  grimly 
after.     Thecolhe  went  under  the  hedges,  divine  in- 
s  mctively  for  the  holes  which  the  harThad  made  as 
they  went  down  to  the  water  for  their  evening  drink. 

mistress.     When  they  reached  the  green  level  where 
mth  gracefully  impatient  hand,  then   bending  w" 
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she  pointed  to  the  loch-side  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below, 
where  a  herd  of  half  a  dozen  black  Galloway  cows, 
Hocked  with  the  red  and  white  of  the  smaller  Ayr- 
shires,  could  be  seen  pushing  its  way  through  the  lush 
heavy  grasses  of  the  water  meadow. 

«Away  by  there!      Fetch  them,  Roger!"  she 
cried.    «Haud  at  them^-^e  kye's  in  the  meadow ! " 
The  dogs  darted  away  IcweL    The  tall  .grass  swal- 
lowed them  up.    The  cows  continued  their  sbw 
advance,  browsing  as  they  went  i  but  in  a  little  while 
their  dark  fronts  were  turned  towa/  Js  the  dogs,  in 
whom  after  a  momentary  indedsion  they  recognised 
an  approaching  enemy.    With  a  startka  rush  the  herd 
drove  through  the  meadow  and  poured  across  the 
unfenced  road  up  to  the  hill  pasture  which  they  had 
left,  whose  scanty  grasses  had  doubtless  ttirned  sbw 
bovine  thoughts  to  the  cookess  of  the  meadow  grass, 
and  the  pleasure  of  standing  ruminant  knee-deep  ia 
the  river,  with  wavy  tails  flicking  the  flies  in  the 
shade. 

fbr  a  little  while  Ralph  Peden  breathed  freely 
again,  but  his  satisfaction  was  Alurt-Uved.  One  giri 
was  discomposing  enough,  but  here  were  two. 
Moreover  the  new-comer,  having  arranged  seme 
blankets  in  a  tub  to  her  satisfaction,  cahnfy  lucked 
up  her  skirts  ia  a  professional  manner  and  got  hare, 
foot  into  the  tub  beside  them.  Tlien  it  dawned  i^ioa 
Ralph,  who  was  not  <rery  well  instructed  on  matters 
of  housdwld  economy,  that  he  iad  chanosi  jipon  a 
Galloway  blanket-swashing  j  and  that,  iike  the  gentle- 
man who  spied  upon  Musidora's  toikt  (of  whom  lie 
had  read  in  Mx.  James  Thomson's  Seuons),  he  might 
possiUy  witness  more  than  he  had  come  ovt  to  see. 
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Yet  it  was  impossible  to  rise  composedly  and  take 
hw  way  mans«wd.     Ralph  wished  now  that  he  h^l 

more  difficult  now,  as  indeed  it  always  does  in  st«h 
cases.    Moreover   he  was  moraDy  certain  that  these 
two  vagabonds  of  curs   would   return.     And   they 
would  be  sure  to  find  him  out.    Dogs  we«  unnJII^! 
y  and   inconvenient    beasts,   always  sniffing  and 
nosmg  about.     He  decided  to  wait.     The  newcomer 
cf  he  kdt,  was  after  all  no  Kaiad  or  Hebe.     H^r 
outhn«  did  not  resemble  to  any  marked  degree  the 
plates  m  his  excellent  classical  dictionary.    She  was 
-ot  exactly  short  in  stature,  but  so  strong  and  ofa 
complexion  so  ruddily  beaming  above   the  reamL 
white  which  filled  Ae  blanket  tub,  that  her  SiTuI 
fec«  shone  up  at  him  like  the  sun  through  an  evening 

.  ^T  u^/^.  ^^  "^  "^*'«  "^^  in  so  for  as  she 
could,  she  had  relieved  the  uUer  maiden  of  the  h«vTe^ 
shj.eo  the  work,  and  that  her  laugh  wa.  hlT" 
a  hair  trigger,  to  go  off  at  every  jest  and  fiuJ  <rf 
M^TL^^T;  ?  ^'"  S<-  to  introduTLi^ 
D^L^  W  Z'r"  S^""^^'  --d-servant  at  the 
iJuUarg  farm,  and  devoted  worshipper  of  Winsome, 
the  y«mg  mistress  thereof.    Meg  in^ed,  wo  JldT^ 

T  I  .  V      "^"'"^^^  ^  introduce  heradf. 

I       u  ^^  "P  ^°™  *^  hmt-Biik  barefoot  and 
when  .he  cleai^  the  decks  for  the  blankt^  "g 

th!  iri  ?  r*'  '"*"  something  like  it  befoi;  c^* 
t,  ^  /  '^'  "^  ^^  Leith,lhen  rumiing^k^ 
and  hmpid  over  its  pebbles,  save  for  a  flour-miui^ 
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on  the  lower  reaches.  But  it  was  altogether  another 
thing  when,  plain  as  print,  he  saw  his  first  goddess  ot* 
the  shining  water-pails  sit  calmly  down  on  the  great 
granite  boulder  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  and 
take  one  small  foot  in  her  hand  with  the  evident 
intention  of  r«.Tioving  her  foot-gear  and  occupying 
the  second  tub. 

The  hot  blood  surged  in  responsive  shame  to  Ralph 
Peden's  cheeks  and  temples.     He  started  up.    Meg 
Kissock   was   tramping   the    blankets    rhythmically, 
holding   her  green  kirtle  well  up  with  both  hands, 
and  singing  with  all  her  might.     The  goddess  of  the 
shining  pails  was  al;     happily  unconscious,  with  her 
fiice   to  the   running   water.     Ralph    bent   low  and 
hastened  through  a  gap  in  the  fence  towards  the  shade 
of  the  elder  bushes  on  the  slope.     He  did  not  run 
—he  has  never  acknowledged  that  j  but  he  certainly 
came  almost  indistinguishably  near  it.   As  soon,  indeed, 
as  he  was  really  out  of  sight,  he  actually  did  take  to 
his  heels  and  run  in  the  direction  of  the  manse,  dis- 
concerted and  demoralised. 

The  dogs  completed  his  discomfiture,  for  they 
caught  sight  of  his  flying  figure  and  gave  chase- 
contenting  themselves,  however,  with  pausing  on  the 
hillside  where  Ralph  had  been  lying,  with  indignant 
barkings  and  militant  tails  high-crested  in  the  air. 

So  Winsome  Charteris  went  up  to  the  broom  bushes 
which  fringed  the  slope  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  Tyke  and  Roger.  When  she  got  there 
a  slim  black  figure  was  just  vanishing  round  the 
bend  of  the  Far  Away  T'urn.  Winsome  whistled 
low  this  time,  and  without  putting  even  one  finger 
into  her  mouth. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   MOTHER   OF  KING  LEMUEL. 

It  was  not  till  Ralph  Peden  had  returned  to  the  study 
of  the  manse  of  the  Marrow  Kirk  of  Dullarg   and 
the  colour  induced  by  exercise  had  had  time  to  die 
out  of  his  naturally  pale  cheeks,  that  he  remembered 
having  left  his  Hebrew  Bible  and  Lexicon,  as  well 
as  a  half-written  exegesis  on  an  important  subject, 
underneath  the  fetal  whin  bush  «hove  the  bridge  over 
the  orannoch  water.     He  would  have  been  glad  to 
rise  and  seek  them  immediately-a  task  which,  indeed, 
no  longer  presented   itself  in  such   terrible  colours 
to  him.     He  found  himself  even  anxious  to  go.     It 
would  be  a  serious  thing  were  he  to  lose  his  fether's 
Lexic   .  and  Mr.  Welsh's  Hebrew  Bible.     Moreover 
;  fte  c  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  the  sheets 

of  hK   exposition  of  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs  to 
^  the  sport  of  the  gamesome  Galloway  winds_or 

tipT  '"^'"'^  '^'  l»"ghing-stock  of  game- 
Jome  GaUoway  young  women  who  whistled  with  two 
fingers  in  their  mouths. 

Yet  the  picture  of  the  maid  of  the  loch  which  rose 
efore  him  struck  him  as  no  unpleasant  one.  He 
emembercd  for  one  thing  how  the  sun  shone  through 
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the  tangle  of  her  hair.  But  he  had  quite  forgotten, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  what  part  of  his  exegesis  he  had 
left  off.  It  was,  however,  a  manifest  impossibility  for 
hitr  to  slip  out  again.  Besides,  he  was  in  mortal 
terror  lest  Mr.  Welsh  should  ask  for  his  Hebrew 
Bible,  or  offer  to  revise  his  chapter  of  the  day  with 
h'.Ti.  All  the  afternoon  he  was  uneasy,  finding  no 
excuse  to  take  himself  away  to  the  loch-side  in  ordt^ 
to  find  his  Bible  and  Lexicon. 

**I  understand  you  have  been  studying,  with  r 
view  to  license,  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  of 
SoJomon  i  •»  said  Gilbert  Welsh,  interrogatively, 
bending  his  shaggy  brows  and  pouting  his  underlip 
at  the  student. 

The  Marrow  minister  was  a  small  nuui,  with  a 
body  so  dried  md  twisted  (**  shauchelt "  was  the 
local  word.)  that  all  the  nerve  stuff  of  a  strong  nature 
had  run  up  to  his  brain,  so  that  when  he  walked  he 
seemed  always  on  the  point  of  felling  forward,  over- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  his  cliff-like  brow. 

"Ralph,  will  you  *  ground'  the  argument  of  the 
mother  of  King  Lemuel  in  this  chapter?  But 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  refer  to  the  original 
Hebrew  ?**  said  the  minister. 

**  Oh,  no,**  interrupted  Ralph,  aghast  at  the  latter 
suggestion,  **  I  do  not  need  the  text— thank^  you,  sir.* 

But,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  he  devoutly  desired 
to  be  where  the  orit^nal  text  and  his  written  comment 
upon  it  were  at  that  moment— which,  indeed,  was  a 
consummation  even  more  devoutly  to  be  wished  than 
he  had  aay  suspicion  of.  The  Marrow  minister 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and  looked  waitingly  at 
the  young  man. 


THE  MOTHER  OP  R  TO  LEMUEL.        %^ 

RJpli  recalled  himself  wkb  an  e&rt.  He  had  to 
repMt  to  himself  that  he  wat  in  the  manse  study,  and 
ahnost  to  pineh  his  knee  to  eonviaoe  himself  of  the 
red^of  his  experiences.  But  this  was  not  necessary 
a  seoondtifli^  for,  as  he  sat  hastily  down  on  one  of 
Allan  Welsh's  hard-wood  chain,  a  prickle  from  the 
gorse  boh  which  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from 
Loch  Grannoch  side  was  argument  sharp  enoush  to 
conriace  Bishop  Berkeley. 

"Compose  yourself  to  answer  my  question,"  said 
the    minister,    with    some    slight  severity.      Ralph 
wondered  silently  if  even  a  minister  of  the  Marrow 
kirk  in  good  standing,  could  compose  himself  on  one 
whm  pnckle  for  certain,  and  the  probability  of  several 
others  developing  themselves  at  various  angles  hereafter. 
Ralph  "grounded"  himself  as  best  he  could,  ex- 
plainmg  the  views  of  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel 
as  to  the  woman   of  virtue  and   feithfiihiess.      He 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  a  fluency  and  a  fervour  in 
exposition  to  which  he  had   been  a  stranger.      He 
began  to  have  new  views  about  the  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  Eve.     Woman  might  possibly,  after  alL  be 
lessi  purely  gratuitous  than  he  had  supposed. 

"The  woman  who  is  above  rubies,'*  said  he,  ««is 
one  who  rises  early  to  care  for  the  house,  who  oversees 
the  handmaids  as  they  cleanse  the  household  stuffs— 
Z%V^^^'^T'^  ^'°"f  fr<""  saying  « in  a  black 

xxT  ,T       P"'    ^^  correctly  mandated,"    said    Mr. 

about  this  young  man.  Though  a  bachebr  by  pro- 
fession  he  loved  to  hear  the  praises  of  good  w<«ien  : 
tor  he  had  once  known  one. 
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**She  opened  her  mouth  with  wiidom }  and * 

Here  Ralph  paiued,  biting  hit  tongue  to  keep  from 
describing  the  picture  which  roie  before  him. 

"And  what,"  said  the  minister,  tentatively,  leaning 
forward  to  kwk  into  the  open  6ce  of  the  jroung  man— 
**  what  it  the  distinction  or  badge  of  true  beauty  and 
favour  of  countenance,  as  it  it  lo  well  expretted  by 
the  mother  of  King  Lemuel  ?  ** 

**  A  LILAC  svNBONNBT !  **  taid  Ralph  Peden,  ttudent 
in  divinity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  TRBASURI-TROVX. 

WiNsoM.  Cha»tmi«  wa.  a  self-possessed  maid,  but 
undenubly  her  heart  beat  faster  when  she  found  on 
the  b«e  ftce,  beneath  the  bush  of  broom,  two  books 
the  hke  of  which  she  had  never  seen  before,  as  well 
as  an  open  note-book  with  writing  upon  it  in  the 
neatest  and  delicatest  of  hands.  F^T  Cm  , 
prudent  woman  of  experience,  she  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  h,li  to  assure  herself  that  the  owner  of  this 

^fi*!;  'TT  '7  "^'  ^^'  '°  '**"™-  Then  she 
caiefiiUy  let  down  her  high-kilted  print  dress,  tiU  only 
h^  whate  feet  « like  little  mice  stde  in  and  out  "h 

Alike  returned  she  Bid  "Shoo!  "at  every  t>nrf«l 
b™^  and  Sapped  her  .pr„„  „  if  ^  JTlSf^ 
farfJ  wild  fowl  might  have  left  bd,i„d  it  in  fa^^ 

Ti^with  .  batf  .igh*f  ^p^;:;:^,*  -^• 
CW,.  .«  her«lf  down  ,„  loot  into  M.  J3 
I  Meg  K..«K:k  from  the  Wdge  end  ri«wed  ,i^^ 
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coming  up  to  lee  what  the  wu  about ,  but  Wliuonw 
imperiouily  checked  the  movement. 

"Bide  where  you  are,  Meg;  ITl  be  down  with 
you  presently." 

u  ?'«?f'!*!!  "^^  **•*  8^*  ^^^'^  Bible  reverently. 
A.  Welsh    was  written  on  the  fly-leaf.    She  had  a 
strange  idea  that  she  had  seen  it  before.    It  seemed 
somehow  thrillingly  &miiiw; 

"That's  the  minister^  Hebrew  Bible  book,  no 
doubt,"  she  said.  «For  that's  the  same  kind  of 
prmting  as  between  the  double  verses  uf  the  hundred- 
and-nineteenth  Psahn  in  my  grandfather's  big  Bible,'' 
she  continued,  sapiently  shaking  her  head  till  the 
cn»py  ringlets  tumbled  about  her  eyes,  and  she  had 
impatiently  to  toM  them  aside. 

She  laid  the  BiUe  down  and  peeped  into  the  other 
strange-looking  book.      Thee    were    single  words 
here  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  other,  but  the  most 
part  WM  in  ordinary  type,  though  in  a  language  of 
which  she  could  make  m^ihing.    The  note-book  was 
»  resource.    It  was  at  leaM  readable,  and  Winsome 
Chartens  began  expectamly  to  turn  it  over.    But 
something  stirred  reprovingly  in  her  heart.    It  seemed 
M  if  she  were  listening  to  a  conversation  not  meant 
for  her.    So  she  kept  her  finger  on  the  leaf,  but  did 
not  turn  it. 

"No,"  she  said,  «I  wiU  not  re^d  it.  It  is  not 
meant  fbr  me."  Then,  after  a  pause,  «At  least  I 
will  onfy  read  this  page  which  is  open,  wd  then  look 
at  the  beginning  to  see  Khos?  it  is  j  fbr,  you  know, 
i  may  need  to  send  it  back  to  him."  The  back  she 
had  seen  iwiish  round  the  Far  Away  Turn  demanded 
tse  masculine  pronoun. 
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Ske  lift«l  tfat  booh  aid  retd : 

•»  AIm  I  **  (b  nir  tHe  writinf,  fluent  and  clear,  inull 
a»  printv't  t]q»,  Ralph  Pcden't  beautiful  Hellenic 
KriptX''«K  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  home- 
wivea  of  Sdoaon't  dija  are  out  of  date  and  fiwiotten 
w  theae  (kgenerate  timet !  Women,  etpedaUy  the 
younger  of  then^  are  become  gadabouti,  chatterers  in 
the  pubhc  myt,  idle,  adorners  of  their  vain  selves, 
pamperetf  of  their  frail  tabernacles ** 

Wimome  threw  down  the  book  and  abnost  trod 
upon  it  as  upoo  a  snake. 

*whoutiredofthe  idle  pavement  dames.    I  wonder 

•  J?  ?!?"!**"  *^^  •""  "•«  o"-  <•<>»«  «  V«  work 
in  his  hfe?  If  only  I  had  the  wretch  !  But  I  will 
read  no  more !  ** 

In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  last  assertion,  she 
picked  up  the  note-book  again.  There  was  little 
more  to  read.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  humble- 
bee  had  startled  the  writer. 

But  underneath  there  were  words  feintly  scrawled 
m  pencil:  "Must  concentrate  attention  "—** The 
pro|Kr  study  of  mankind  is  "-this  last  written  twice, 
as  If  the  wnter  were  practising  copy-line,  absently! 
Then  at  the  very  bottom  was  written,  so  feintly  that 
words  •*"^^^"         Winsome's  could  have  read  the 

"Of  all  colours  I  do  love  the  lilac.    I  wonder  aU 
maids  do  not  wear  gear  of  that  hue  ! " 
«  Oh  ! »  said  Winsome  Charteris,  quickly, 
rhen  she  gathered  up  the  books  very  gently,  and 

great  books  withm  it,  fastening  them  with  a  cunning 
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knot.  She  was  carrjing  them  ilowty  up  towards  the 
hum  town  of  Craig  Ronald  in  her  bare  arms  when 
Ralph  Peden  sat  answering  his  catechism  in  the  studjr 
at  the  manse.  She  entered  the  dreaming  courtTard, 
and  walked  sedately  across  its  silent  sun-flooded  spaces 
without  a  sound.  She  passed  the  door  of  the  cool 
parbur  where  her  grandfiither  and  grandmother  sat, 
the  htter  with  her  hands  folded  and  her  great  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  on  her  nose,  taking  her  afternoon  nap. 
A  volume  of  Waverley  lay  beside  her.  Into  her  own 
white  little  room  Winsome  went,  and  laid  the  bundle 
of  boob  in  the  bottom  of  the  wall-press,  which  was 
lined  with  sheets  of  the  Cairn  Edward  Miscellany. 
She  looked  at  them  some  time  before  she  shut  the 
door. 

«  His  name  is  Ralph,"  she  said.  « I  wonder  how 
old  he  is — I  shall  know  to>morrow,  because  he  will 
come  back  j  but — I  would  like  to  know  to-night." 

She  sighed  a  little— so  light  a  breath  that  it  was 
only  he  dream  of  a  sigh.  Then  she  looked  at  the 
lilac  sunbonnet,  as  if  it  ought  to  have  known. 

**  At  any  rate  he  has  very  excellent  taste, '  she  said. 

But  the  lilac  sunbonnet  said  never  a  word. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Thi  form  town  of  Craig  Ronald  drowsed  in  the  quiet 
of  noon.    In  the  open  court  the  sunshine  triumphed, 
and  only  the  purple-grey  marsh  maUows  along  the 
side  of  the  hnuM  under  the  windows  gave  any  sign  of 
life.     In  then  the  bees  had  begun  to  hum  at  earliest 
dawn,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  sun  looked  over 
the  crest  of  Ben  Gairn.     They  were  humming  busily 
stiU.    In  all  the  chambers  of  the  house  there  was  the 
same  reposeful  stillness.     Through   them  Winsome 
Chartens  moved  with  free,  light  step.    She  glanced  in 
to  see  that  her  grandfether  and  grandmother  were 
wantmg  for  nothing  in  their  cool  and  wide  sittine- 
room,  where  the   brown   mahogany-cased  eight-day 
clock  kept  up  an  unequal  ticking,  like  a  man  walking 
lljpon  two  wooden  leg,  of  which  one  i,  shorter  than 
the  other. 

It  said  something  for  Winsome  Chartens  and  her 
high-hearted  courr<^  that  what  she  was  accustomed 
to  sec  m  that  s.tting-room  had  no  effect  upon  her 

^^ndows  looking  to  the  south-little  round-budded, 
SDale-pctalled    monthly  roses    nodding    and    peeping 

a  u 
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within  the  opened  window-frames.  Sweet  it  wu 
with  a  great  peace,  every  chair  covered  with  old 
sprigged  chintz,  flowers  of  the  wood  and  heather 
from  the  hill  set  in  china  vases  about  it.  The  room 
where  the  old  folk  dwelt  at  Craig  Ronald  was  fresh 
within  as  is  the  dew  on  sweetbrier.  Fresh,  too,  was 
the  apparel  of  her  grandmother,  the  flush  of  youth  yet 
on  her  delicate  cheek,  though  the  Psalmist's  limit  had 
long  been  passed  for  her. 

As  Winsome  looked  within — ^**Are  ye  not  sleep- 
ing, grandmother  ?  *'  she  said. 

The  old  lady  looked  up  with  a  resentful  air. 

"  Sleepin' !  The  lassie's  gane  gyte  !  What  for 
wad  I  be  sleepin'  in  the  afternune  ?  An*  me  wi'  the 
care  o*  yer  gran'fiiither — sic  a  handling,  him  nae 
better  nor  a  bairn,  an'  you  a  bit  feckless  hempie  wi' 
yer  hair  fleeing  like  the  tail  o*  a  twa-year-auld  cowt ! 
Sleepin'  indeed !     Na,  sleepin's  nane  for  me  !  " 

The  young  girl  came  up  and  put  her  arms  about 
her  grandmother. 

«  That's  rale  unceevil  o'  ye,  noo.  Granny  White- 
mutch  ! "  she  said,  speaking  in  the  coaxing  tones  to 
which  the  Scots  language  lends  itself  so  easily,  **an' 
it's  just  because  I  hae  been  sae  lang  at  the  blanket- 
washin',  seein'  till  th^  hizzy  Meg.  An'  ken  ye  what 
I  saw!— ane  o'  the  black  dragoons  in  full  retreat, 
grannie  j  but  he  left  his  camp  equipage  ahint  him,  as 

the    sergeant    said    when Ye  ken    the  story, 

grannie.  Ye  maun  hae  been  terrible  bonny  in  thae 
days!" 

"'Deed  I'm  nane  sae  unbonny  yet,  for  a*  yer  helicat 
flichtmafleathers,  sprigget  goons,  an'  laylac  bonnets," 
said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head  till  the  white  tilk 
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top-knott  babied.    «No,  nor  I. „„«.,„, 
nayther.    The  gudeman  in  the  corner  there,  he' 
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'm  nane  sae  auld 

J   ,  ,      » "~*  "•  '■"^  turner  there,  he's  auld 

^M  dune  gin  ye  like,  but  no  me-m,  me !  Qn  he 
'.arna  s^ed  to  me,  I  could  even  get  a  man  yet  " 
.ontmued  the  lively  old  lady,  «an'  Ihaur  wad  3^  be 
then,  my  lass,  I  wad  like  to  ken  ?  " 

And  she  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
W^mome  k.s.ed  her  grandmother  gently  on  the  bZ: 

th..^T       r  ^"^'"''^  *"*='»  ^*  t^oJ^inV  said 
^t  lady,  «,tthng  the  white  muslin  band  whi^  she 

;uutg'i"d^:^^^^^^^-^"^^-^^-^- 

would  w^'S ""'"'  °:;?  "''*'^'"^  °"'  *  ^^^'j  ^hich 

would  have  done  crcd.t  to  a  great  dame,  so  white 
and  slender  was  it  in  spite  of  the  hollows\hich  r^ 
into  a  tnangle  at  the  wrist,  and  the  pale-blue  veins 
which  the  slight  wrinkles  threw  into  relief,  "a^!  I 
mmd  the  time  when  three  o'  his  Majesty's  oflicers- 
nane  o'  yer  militia  wi'  horses  that  rin  ai^'  wi'Tem 

wi    sabre-tashies  to  their  heels  and  spurs  on   them 
hke  p...wta  dreels.     Aye,  sirs,  but  that' v^  tfo'e" 
marned  an  elder  in  the  Kirk  o'  the  Marrow.     iZnl 
itwenty-three  when  I  had   dune  wi'  the  ffawdT  an^ 
ieaimties  o'  this  wicked  world."  ^  " 

"I  saw  a  minister  lad  the  day— a  stranw.r'»  .,;4 
Winsome,  very  quietly.  ^  *'^"^''    '^"^ 

2^u2^^" '"'^''^  ^'•'  grandmother  briskly,  her 
je  lighting  upi  "kenned  I  e'er  the  Hk«  I*  T 
^mjfred  Chayreeris,  for  licht-heedltj^' Ik  o'^' 
»mmon  sense!    Saw  a  minister  an'  ne'er  SJo^h^ 
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bdike,  o'  sayin'  cheep  ony  mair  nor  if  he  had  been  a 
wutterick.  An'  what  like  was  he,  na?  Was  he 
young,  or  auld— or  no  sae  verra  auld,  like  myseP? 
Did  he  look  like  an  Establisher  by  the  consequence  o' 
the  body,  or ** 

"  But,  grannie  dear,  how  is  it  possible  that  I  should 
ken,  when  all  that  I  saw  of  him  was  but  his  coat- 
tails  ?     It  was  him  that  was  running  away." 

**My  certes,"  said  grannie,  "but  the  times  are 
changed  since  my  day  !  When  I  was  as  young  as  ye 
are  the  day  it  wasna  sodger  or  minister  ayther  that 
wad  hae  run  frae  the  sicht  o'  me.  But  a  minister, 
and  a  fine,  young-looking  man,  I  think  ye  said," 
continued  Mistress  Walter  Skirving,  anxiously. 

"Indeed,  grandmother,  I  said  nothing "  began 

Winsome. 

«Haud  yer  tongue,  deil's  i*  the  lassie,  he'll  be 
coniin'  here.  Maybes  he's  comin'  up  the  loan  this 
verra  meenit.  Get  me  my  best  kep,  the  French  /••^ 
o'  Flanders  lawn  trimmed  wi'  Valenceenes  lace 

Captain  Wildfeather,  of  his  iMajesty's But  .  . 

I'll  no  think  o'  thae  times,  I  canna  bear  to  think  o* 
them  wi'  ony  complaisance  ava.  But  bring  me  my 
kep — haste  ye  fest,  lassie  ! " 

Obediently  Winsome  went  to  her  grandmother's 
bedroom  and  drew  from  under  the  bed  the  "  mutch  " 
box  lined  with  pale  green  paper,  patterned  with  feded 
pink  roses.  She  did  not  smile  when  she  drew  it  cut. 
She  was  accustomed  to  her  grandmother's  ways.  Too 
often  she  herself  felt  the  cavalier  looking  out  from 
under  her  Puritan  teaching  j  for  the  Id  strain  oi 
the  Gordon  blood  held  true  to  its  kind,  and  Win- 
some's  grandmother  had  been  a  Gordon  at  Lochenkit^ 
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rewiion'^^'  ^^^  "'^''*"  '""^  Kenmure  in  the  great 
When  she  had  brought  the  white  goffered  mutch 
with  Its  cunning  plaits  and  puckers,  granny  tried  it 
on  .n  vanous  ,vays,  Winsome  meanwhile  holding  a 
small  mirror  hefore  her. 

"As  I  was  sayin',  I  renounced  thinkin'  aboot  the 
vamt.«  o  youth  langsyne.  Aye,  it'll  be  forty  years 
s.n  -for  ye  maun  mind  that  I  was  marriet  whan  but 

trordon  as  I  was  then,  wed  wi'  Walter  Skirving  o' 

Sl?f  rn~"°°  f  ^"  ^'^  '^^^^'^'^r  ""^"k,  puir 
S  t-  /r  "'r  ^""'^  ''  '"^''•'''  »^^^d  she,  ;ith  a 
bnsk  kmd  of  acknowledgment  towards  the  chair  of 
the  semi-paralytic  in  the  corner. 

There  silent  and  unregarding  Walter  Skirving  sat 
--a  man  st.ll  splendid  in  frame  and  build,  erect  in  his 
cha,r,  a  Shaw  over  his  knees  even  in  this  day  of 
fervent  heat,  looking  out  dumbly  on  the  drows^n^ 
hummmg  world  of  broad,  shadowfess  moonstnl  a„'J 
often  also  on  the  equable  silences  of  the  night. 

name  o  the  man  he  ymce  was.     For  fifty  year^  since, 
there  was   nae  lad   like  Walter   SkirvinVcam   .nto 
Dumfries  High  Street  frae  Stewartry  or  f«e  Sh.rl 
No  a  fit  m  buckled  shune  sae  licht  as^his.     Hh  weel-' 

LnM  I    Tl    "^^'^^   ^"^  '^"^  ^«t  on  o'  the  ower- 

L  wed     wr  f.'^'°"''  *^^^  -^»  ^^  *^«  Wue 
sae  weel      Walter  Skirving  could  button  his  knee 

btte  wTso't'"'^;'  •"^'^-'^«  "--^" 
out  tue  k  ngs  son  hrnisel',  an'  sic  a  dancer  as  hf  «... 

afore  gu-d  an'  godly  Ma,W  C»ul^„^Z^,Z 
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©•him  at  the  tent,  wi'  preachin'  a  sermon  on  booin» 
the  knee  to  BaaJ.  Aye.  aye,  it's  a'  awa'— an*  it's 
mony  the  year  since  .  ..  .ht  on  it,  let  alane  wantin' 
back  thae  days  o'  vanity  an'  the  pride  o'  sinfii' 
youth  ! " 

^"Tell   me  about   the  officer   men,  granny,"  said 

«'Deed  wull  I  no.     It  wad  be  mair  tellin'  ye  gin 
ye  were  leamin' yer  Caritches." 

"But,  grandmammy  dear,  I  thought  that  you  said 

that  the  officer  men  ran  away  from  you " 

"  Hear  till  her  !  Ri„  frae  me  ?  Ccrtes,  ye're  no 
blate.  They  cam'  frae  for  an'  near  to  get  a  word  wi' 
me.  Na,  there  was  nae  rinnin'  frae  a  bonny  lass  in 
thae  days.  Weel,  there  was  three  o'  them  ;  an'  they 
cam  ower  the  hill  to  see  the  lasses,  graund  in  their 
reed  breeks  slashed  wi'  yellow.  An'  what  for  no. 
they  war  his  Majesty's  troopers  j  an'  though  nae  doot 
they  had  been  on  the  wrang  side  o'  the  dyke,  thev 
were  braw  chiels  for  a' that." 

« An'  they  cam'  to    see    you,   granny  ? "    asked 
Winsome,  who  app/oved  of  the  subject. 

«  What  else—but  they  got  an  unco  begunk.'  Ye 
see,  my  faither  had  bocht  an  awfu'  thrawn  young  bull 
at  the  Dumfries  hiir,  an'  he  had  been  gaun  gilravagirf 
aboot ;  an'  whaur  should  the  contrary  beast  betak' 
himsel'  to  but  into  the  Roman  camp  on  Craig  Ronald 
bank,  where  the  big  ditch  used  to  be  ?  There  we 
heard  him  routin'  for  three  days  till  the  cotmen  fend 
him  1  the  hinderend,  an'poo'ed  him  oot  wi'  cart-rapes 
But  when  he  got  oot-certes,  but  he  was  a  wild 
beast!     He  ran  at  Jock  Hinderlands  afore  he  could 

»  Chest. 
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clmlM*  """"  *  *"'*  ^^  he  gaed  up  a  tree  withoot 
waistband  o  h w  breek^  baa-haaJn»  for  his  minnie  to 

some  ijobbledeijoy  as  ever  ye  saw  r  *^ 

"Then  what  did  Cu-laverock  Jock  do  but  set  hi. 

coram*  to  see  me.  »;»  «.i^  r  *'^* 

St.  Clair,  he  mppit  on  his  sword,  an'  was  ave 3!^ 
h^.  neck  in  Luckie  Mowa.  ^^t^^^e 'Jo^'"  7  " 

ri.tre^.^.itv-r'"-'-'^'^-''^^" 
o-  '■i'W;rkeat;'Dr^:i''.rci.^^''n' 

waurst.     He  maH*.  f/-  ♦!.  ®       »  .  *'  ^^"^  aff  at  the 

made  as  if  he  wad  moU*  •    \  '     *^*^«^>  he 

Heeian.  h„«  Ule:fr"„:';.^".'^"^iV'« 
laverock  Jock,  an'  was  there  °   1 1        *""''  ^"- 

>  man  keppii'  yowa    T!  ™  'P"**  "'« 

"■■i  "a^r  lle/r,;„„^\TheT-     *""-  ?' 
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catching    and   mellow   hugh,  in    which    Winsome 
joined. 

"  Sae  there  was  my  braw  beau,  Lieutenant  Licht- 
body,  sittin*  on  his  hunkers  on  the  dyke  tap  girnin'  at 
Carlaverock  Jock  an*  the  Boreland  Hielantman  on 
baith  sides  o'  him,  an*  tryin'  tae  hit  them  ower  the 
nose  wi'  the  scabbard  o*  his  sword,  for  the  whinger 
itsel*  had  drappit  oot  in  what  ye  micht  ca*  the  forced 
retreat.  It  was  bonny,  bonny  to  see }  an*  whan  the 
three  cam*  up  the  loanin*  the  neist  day,  *Sirs,*  I  said^ 
*rm  thinkin*  ye  had  better  be  gaun.  I  saw  Car- 
laverock  Jock  the  noo,  fiur  tearin*  up  the  greensward. 
It  wudna  be  bonny  gin  his  Majesty's  officers  had 
twice  to  mak*  sae  rapid  a  march  to  the  rear — an*  you. 
Lieutenant  Lichtbody,  canna  hae  a'thegither  gotten 
the  better  o'  yer  lang  sederunt  on  the  top  o'  the  hill 
dyke.  It's  a  bonny  view  that  ye  had.  It  was  a  peety 
that  ye  had  forgotten  yer  perspective  glasses.* 

"And  wad  ye  believe  it,  lassie,  the  threesome 
turned  on  the  braid  o'  their  fit  an'  marched  doon  the 
road  withoot  as  muckle  as  a  Fair-guid-e'en  or  Fair- 
guid-day ! " 

"  And  what  said  ye,  granny  dear  ?  "  said  Winsom^ 
who  sat  on  a  low  seat  looking  up  at  her  granny. 

"  O  lassie,  I  juist  set  my  braid  hat  ower  my  lug  wi* 
the  bonny  white  cockade  intil  't  an*  gied  them  'The 
Wee,  Wee  German  Lairdie '  as  they  gaed  doon  the 
road,  an*  syne  on  the  back  o't : 

" '  Awa,  Whig!,  awa' ! 
Ye'rc  but  a  pack ' 

But  the  great  plaid-swathed  figure  of  Winsome's 
grandfather  turned  at  the  words  of  the  k>ng-forgotten 
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A  slum- 


song  as  though  waking  from  a  deep  sleep, 
berous  fire  gleamed  momentarily  in  his  eye. 

TkT*"]"?  "'^» "  ^*^''*  y°"^  P"^«  •-  »«  not  these 
words  be  heard  in  the  house  of  Walter  Skirving '  " 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  fire  faded  out  of 
his  eyes  dead  as  black  ashes  ,  he  turned  to  the  window, 
and  lost  himself  again  in  meditation,  looking   with 
steady  gaze  across  the  ocean  of  sunshine  which  flooded 
the  valley  beneath. 

His  wife  gave  him  no  answer.  She  seemed  scarce 
to  have  heard  the  interruption.  But  Winsome  went 
across  and  pu  led  the  heavy  plaid  gently  off  her  grand- 
fathers  shoulder.  Then  she  stood  quietly  by  him 
with  one  hand  upon  his  head  and  with  the  other  she 
softly  stroked  his  brow.  A  milder  light  of  under- 
standing grew  in  his  dull  eye,  and  he  put  up  his  hand 
uncertainly  as  if  to  take  hers.  t-       i*  anu 

^  "But  what  for  should  I  be  takin* delicht  in  speakin' 
o  thae  auld  unsanctified  regardless  days,"  said  her 
grandmother,  "that  'tis  mony  a  year  since  I  hae  ta'en 
ony  pleesure  in  thinkin'  on  ?     Gae  wa',  ye  hempie 

incXr '"  t  T''^"^"'"^  -''''  a?udden?nd 
uncalled-for  sparkle  of  temper  on  her  granddaughter ; 

there  snae  time  an'  little  inclination  in  this  hoose 
for  yer  flK:hty  conversation.  I  wonder  muckle  that 
yer  thouchts  are  sae  set  on  the  vanities  o'  young  men 
And  such  are  all  that  delight  in  them."  She  wtn'on 
somewhat  irrelevantly,  "Did  not  godly  Maister  Cauld- 
sowans  redd  up  thedcx,m  o' such-c  ^jf  d,3j„i,le  young 
men  riding  upon  horses .' "  ^      ^ 

« An'  I'U  gae  redd  up  the  dairy,  an'  kirn  the  buttei 
gnmny   "  said  Winsome  Charteris,  breaking  in  on  the 
flow  of  her  grandmother's  reproaches. 


CHAPTER  V 
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No  lassie  in  all  the  hill  country  went  forth  more 
heart-whole  into  the  Jane  morning  than  Winsome 
Charteris.  She  was  not,  indeed,  wholly  a  girl  of  the 
south  uplands.  Her  grandmother  was  never  done 
reminding  her  of  her  "Englishy"  ways,  which, 
according  to  that  authority,  she  had  contracted  during 
those  early  years  she  had  spent  in  Cumberland.  From 
thence  she  had  been  brought  to  the  farm  town  of 
Craig  Ronald,  soon  after  the  decease  of  her  only  uncle, 
Adam  Skirving — whose  dea'^h,  coming  after  the  loss 
of  her  own  mother,  had  taken  such  an  effect  upon 
her  grandfather  that  for  years  he  had  seldom  spoken, 
and  now  took  little  interest  in  the  ongoings  of  the 
farm. 

Walter  Skirving  was  one  of  a  class  far  commoner 
in  Galloway  sixty  years  ago  than  now.  He  was  a 
**  bonnet  laird  "  of  the  best  type,  and  his  farm,  which 
included  all  kinds  of  soil — arable  and  pasture,  meadow 
and  moor,  hill  pasture  and  wood — was  of  the  value  of 
about  ;^300  a  year,  a  sum  sufficient  in  those  dajrs  to 
make  him  a  man  of  substance  and  consideration  in  the 
country. 


«a 
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He  had  been  all  his  lifc-except  for  a  .mgfc  year  in 
hu  youth  when  he  broke  bounds-a  Marrow  Ln  of 
riic  •tncte.t  type  J  and  it  had  been  the  wonder  and 
puzzle  of  hi,  hfe  (to  other.,  not  to  himsein  how  he 
came  to  make  up  to  Ailie  Gordon,  the  daughter  of 
the  old  moss-trooping  Lochenkit  Gordons,  lat  had 
ndden  with  the  laird  of  Redgauntlet  in  the  kilhng 
T^'!'.  r''  '"^'"''^  ^***  *^  o«  with  MaxweU 

for  the  ^^King-ovcr-the-Water."  And  to  this  very 
day,  though  touched  with  a  stroke  which  preveiL^ 
her  from  movmg  far  out  of  her  chair,  Ailie  Skirvine 
jhow«,  the  good  blood  and  high-hearted  light^m«^ 
^at  had  won  the  young  laird  of  Craig  Ronald  up^ 
tiie  Loch  Grannoch  side  nearly  fifty  y^,  before, 
it  was  for  more  of  a  wonder  how  Ailie  Gordon 

felt  m  her  heart  the  accent    of  a  true  man  in  the 
unbending,    nonjuring   elder  of  the   Marrow   kirk 
Two  great  heart-breaks  had  crossed  their  lives  •  die 
^dow  of  the  life  story  of  Winsome's  molh",'tha 
earher  Wmsome  whose  name  had  not  been  h«id  for 
twenty  years  .n  the  house  of  Craig  Ronald  ,  Td  the 
more  recent  death  of  Adam,  the  strong,  silei^t,  chiv7 
Lrr^r'  r  "^^^  ^'^^^^    years  ago,  had  il«, 

Chartlns*  Tf  "^7  '"  ^'r  '°^'  "'^  W-'o^e 
Ever  Za  sh«  ''^'"«^,rr^  *°  Winsome  herself. 

i^«wick,  with  a  touse  of  hnt-white  locks  blowing  out 
«ad  always  been  aware  of  a  train  of  admirers.     The 
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boys  liked  to  carry  her  books,  and  were  not  so 
ashamed  to  walk  homs  with  her,  as  even  at  six  years 
of  age  young  Cumbrians  are  wont  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  maids,  at  least  in  open  daylight.  Since  she 
came  to  Galloway,  and  opened  out  with  each  sue- 
ceeding  year,  like  the  bud  of  a  moss  rose  growing  in 
a  moist  place.  Winsome  had  thought  no  more  of 
masculine  admiration  than  of  the  dull  cattle  that 
**  goved  "  upon  her  as  she  picked  her  deft  way  among 
the  stalls  in  the  byre.  In  all  Craig  Ronald  there 
was  nothing  between  the  hill  and  the  best  room  that 
did  not  bear  the  mark  of  Winsome's  method  and 
administrative  capacity.  In  perfect  dependence  upon 
Winsom?,  her  granny  had  gradually  abandoned  all 
the  management  of  the  house  to  her,  so  that  at 
twenty  that  young  woman  was  a  veritable  Napoleon 
of  finance  and  capacity.  Only  old  Richard  Clelland 
of  the  Boreland,  grave  and  wise  pillar  of  the  Kirk 
by  law  establishe'^,  still  transacted  her  market  business 
and  banked  her  siller — being,  as  he  often  said,  proud 
to  act  as  **doer"  for  so  ^ir  a  principal.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  all  the  reins  of  government  about  this  tiny 
lairdship  of  one  farm  were  in  the  strong  and  capable 
hands  of  a  girl  of  twenty. 

And  Meg  Kissock  was  her  true  admirer  and  feithful 
slave — ^Winsome's  heavy  hand,  too,  upon  occasion  ;  for 
all  the  men  on  the  farm  stood  in  awe  of  Meg's  prowess, 
and  very  especially  of  Meg's  tongue.  So  also  the  work 
fell  mostly  upon  these  two,  and  in  less  measure  upon 
a  sister  of  Meg's,  Jess  Kissock,  lately  returned  from 
England. 

During  the  night  and  morning  Winsome  had 
studied  with  some   attention  the    Hebrew  Bible,  in 
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which  the  name  Allan  Welsh  appeared,  a.  weU  a.  the 
Latin  Luther  Commentary  and  the  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
on  the  fint  page  of  which  the  name  of  Ralph  Ped«! 
was  wntten  in  the  same  neat  print  hand  as  in  the 
note-book. 

,n7w-  "^^  *'!'  "'°"''  ^'y  ^^  **"«  blanket-washing, 
and  Winsome,  having  m  her  mind  a  presentiment  th« 
the  proprietor  of  these  learned  quartos  would  appear  to 
claim  his  own,  carried  them  down  to  the  bridge^ 
where  Meg  and  her  sister  were  already  deep  in  tC 
mysteries  of  frothing  tubs  and  boiling  pots.     Win- 

uTff^  '"'S-'!?  'r'  ^"^""^  "*'«*'  ^°"'*^  ^«^  »he  shrill 

gff-gaff     of  their  colloquy.     She  sat  down  under 

Kalphs  very  b-oom  bush,  and  absently  turned  over 

t\  Iher^  °^  '*"  "^^'^-l^^ok,  catching  sentences  here 

« I  wonder  how  old  he  i,  ? "  she  said,  meditatively  j 

his  coat-tails  looked  old,  b.t  the  legs  went  too  livei; 

for  an  old  man  ;  besides,  he  likes  maids  to  be  dressed 

«Tir  n  ^^"^  P^"''*^'^  "'"  more  thoughtfullv. 

"Well,  we  shall  see."  She  bent  over  and  pulled  J^ 
m.lky.stalked,  white-seeded  head  of  a  dandelion. 
1  aking  It  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  her  left 
hand  she  looked  critically  at  it  as  though  it  were  a 
glassof  wine.     «  He  is  tall,  and  he  is  feir!  and  hilag^ 

sto"p^d.'^'  ^"''^  ^"  P''"^  ^'P^  ^"'^  ^'«-  °"«=«i  *n<i 

r.n^r''\^''-~^''  '^'^  ^"  *^*'^*^  babe  when  he 
^^_from    the    blanket  -  tramping  -  two,    threl^ 

Some  tiny  feather-headed  spikelets  disengaged  them- 
selves unwiUinglyfrom  the  round  and  venerable  dow^ 
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polled  duuklion.  They  floated  laxil^  up  between  die 
tandt  of  the  broom  upon  the  light  breese. 

"Fife,  six,  seven,  eight— frith,  he  was  a  dean- 
heekd  laddie  yon.  Ye  cruUna  see  his  legs  or  coat- 
tails  for  stour  as  he  gaed  roon'  the  Far  Away  Turn." 

Winsome  was  reveiimg  in  her  Scots.  She  had 
learned  it  from  her  grandmother. 

"Nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen— I'll  no  can  set  the  dogs  on  him  then— sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen— dear  me,  this  grows  interest- 
ing." 

The  plumules  were  blowing  oflf"  freely  now,  like 
snow  from  the  eaves  on  a  windy  day  in  winter. 

**  Nineteen,  twenty,  twtnty-one— I  must  reverence 
my  elders.  If  I  do  not  blow  stronger  he'll  turn  out  to 
be  fifty — twenty-three,  twenty-f ** 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  daintily-held  dandelion  and 
lay  a  blue  patch  on  the  grass.  Only  one  pale  grey 
star  stood  erect  on  the  stem,  the  vacant  green  sheathing 
of  the  calyx  turning  suddenly  down. 

«  Twtnty-four  !  "  said  Ralph  Peden,  quietly,  standing 
with  his  btt  in  his  hand  and  an  eager  flush  on  his 
cheek.     The  last  plumule  floated  away. 

Winsome  Chartcris  had  risen  instinctively,  and 
stood  looking  with  crimson  cheeks  and  quicker-coming 
breath  at  this  young  man  who  came  upon  her  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

She  was  startled  and  a  little  indignant.  So  they 
stood  facing  one  another  while  one  might  count  a 
score— silent,  drinking  each  the  other  in,  with  that 
first  flashing  transference  of  electric  sympathy  possible 
only  to  the  young  and  the  innocent. 
it  was  the  young  man  who  spoke  first.    Winsome 
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w»  lomewhac  piqued  that  he  ibould  dare  to  come 
upon  her  while  so  fooh'fhly  engaged.  Not,  of  coune, 
that  the  cared  for  a  moment  what  he  thought  of 
her,  but  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
fteal  upon  her  while  ahe  ww  behaving  in  luch  a 
ridiculous,  childish  way.  It  showed  what  he  wu 
capable  of. 

**  My  name  is  Ralph  Peden,-  he  said,  humbly.  « I 
came  from  Edii  burgh  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  am 
•taying  with  M  .  Welsh  at  the  manse." 

Winsome  Charteris  glanced  down  at  the  books  and 
blushed  still  more  deeply.     The  Hebrew  Bible  and 
Lexicon  lay  harmlessly  enough  on  the  grass,  and  the 
Luther  was  swinging  in  a  frivolous  and  untheological 
way  on  the  strong,  bent  twigs  of  broom.    But  where 
was  the  note-book  ?     Like  a  surge  of  Solw/ay  tide  the 
remembrance   came   over   her   that,  when   she   had 
plucked  the  dandelion  for  her  soothsaying,  she  had 
thrust  it  carelessly  into  the  loose  bosom  of  her  lilac- 
spngged  gown.     Indeed,  a  corner  of  it  peeped  out  at 
this  moment.     Had  he  seen  it  ?— monstrous  thought » 
She  knew  young  men  and  the  interpretations  that  they 
put  upon  nothings  !     This,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  looks 
and  mantling  bashfiilnc^s,  was  a  young  man. 

**  Then  I  suppose  these  are  yours,"  said  Winsome, 
turnmg  sideways  towards  the  indicated  articles  upon 
the  ground  so  as  to  conceal  the  note-book.  The 
young  man  removed  his  eyes  momentarily  from  her 
ftce  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  books  He 
jeemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  what  it  was  that  had 
brought  him  to  Loch  Grtnnoch  bridge  so  early  this 
June  morning.  Winsome  took  advantage  of  his 
glance  to  feel  if  her  .-nbonnet  sat  straight,  and  as  her 
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hand  was  on  its  way  to  her  clustering  curb  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  thrusting  Ralph's  note-book  into 
more  complete  concealment.  Then  her  hands  went 
up  to  her  head  only  to  discover  that  her  sunbonnet  had 
slipped  backward,  and  was  now  hanging  down  her  back 
hy  the  strings. 

Ralph  Peden  looked  up  at  her,  apparently  entirely 
satisfied.  What  was  a  note-book  to  him  now  ?  He 
saw  the  sunbonnet  resting  upon  the  wavy  distraction 
of  the  pale  gold  hair.  He  had  a  luxurious  eye  for 
colour.  That  lilac  and  gold  went  well  together,  was 
his  thought. 

Tranr-neUedbythefidlen  head-gear.  Winsome  threw 
her  head  back,  shaking  out  her  tresses  in  a  way  that 
Ralph  Peden  never  forgot.  Then  she  caught  at  the 
strings  of  the  errant  bonnet. 

«  Oh,  let  it  alone ! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"Sir?  "said  Winsome  Charteris— interrogatively 
not  imperatively.     Ralph  Peden,  who  had  taken  a  step 
forward  in  the  instancy  of  his  appeal,  came  to  himself 
again  in  a  moment. 

« I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  very  humbly,  «I  had 
no  right ^"  ^ 

He  paused,  uncertain  what  to  say. 

Winsome  Charteris  looked  up  quickly,  saw  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  young  man,  in  one  full  eye-blink  reaJ 
his  heart,  then  dropped  her  eyes  again  and  said : 

"But  I  thought  you  liked  lilac  sunbonnets !" 

Ralph  Peden  had  now  his  turn  to  blush.     Hardly 
m  the  secret  of  his  own  heart  had  he  said  this  thine 
Only  to  Mr.  Welsh  had  his  forgetful  tongue  uttered 
the  word  that   was  in   his    mind,  and  which    had 
covered  since  yesterday  morn  all  the  precepts  of  that 


A  LESSON  IN  BOTANY". 
jn«uup.r/l„„„sl,  wi„  woman.  *.  mother  of  Ki^g 

.hXd«  ,^.'  """  ~^  ■•'  "■«•  "'"■■"'A  into 
you"I«f'^"y  W*^  ""  ""'  "*  ■"''  randmother,  do 
t,o„^  „o,  to  te  """"""'  ""  '"y  "-nditions. 

a  «adiL.^lj t'r°""^  """•  •"•J""'"?  Wn»df  with 
a  read,„e„  and  ftchty  most  unhwoming  in  a  student 
d«.nng  lejter.  of  probation  from  the  Protestingtd 
Covenant-keeping  Kirk  of  the  Marrow.  * 

Ralph  Peden  lightly  picked  up  the  books,  which  a. 
Wj^ome  knew,  were  a  not  inconsiderable'J^^^h.'  to 

^  Do  jrou  find  them  quite  safe  I  -  she  asked. 
1  Here  was  a  heavy  dew  last  nirht "  h.  .  i 

«b^„U„  spite  of  it  the;  seem  qulX-"  """"'* 

noch^v  Sdt"s<::ir""  *'•"«"■  ^«"°- 

tha"  Vh°j'!'r'*"  '"!.'  "^  ""■'"•  "»  ■n.pres.ion- 
notes      Mid  the  young  man,  tenudvely. 

Whereupon  the   two  set  to   seekint.    k«»K    u 
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Now  Meg  Kissock  could  stand  a  great  deal,  and  she 
would  put  up  with  a  great  deal  to  pleasure  her  mis- 
tress i  but  half  an  '>our  of  loneliness  down  by  the 
washing  was  overly  much  for  her,  and  the  struggle 
between  loyalty  and  curiosity  endec^  after  the  manner 
of  her  ssx,  in  the  victory  of  the  latter. 

As  Ralph  and  Winsome  continued  to  seek,  they 
came  time  and  again  close  together,  and  the  propin- 
quity of  flushed  cheek  and  mazy  ringlet  stirred  some- 
thing in  the  lad's  heart  which  had  never  been  touched 
by  the  Mistresses  Thriepneuk,  who  lived  where  the 
new  houses  of  the  Plainstones  look  over  the  level 
meadows  of  the  Borough  Muir.  His  father  often 
said  within  himself,  as  he  walked  the  Edinburgh  streets 
to  visit  some  sick  kirk  member,  as  he  had  written  to 
his  friend  Allan  Welsh,  «Has  the  hd  a  heart?* 
Had  he  seen  him  on  that  broomy  knowe  over  the 
Grannoch  water,  he  would  not  have  doubted,  though 
be  might  well  have  been  fearful  of  that  heart's  too 
sudden  awakening. 

Never  before  had  the  youth  come  within  that 
delicate  aura  of  charm  which  radiates  from  the  burst- 
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^i^^^.'^^^^'^otxuabood.  Ralph  Pcden  had 
fin«.^-  •^«"  «^«My  virgin.  Hi.  wtttre'. 
W  juic«  had  mdeed  gone  to  feed  the  brain,  yet  all 
the  time  hw  heart  had  waited  tremulously  expec4nt  of 
the  reveahng  of  a  mystery.  Winsome  Charteris  had 
come  so  suddenly  into  his  Ufe  that  the  universe  seemed 

fhr^^r"*  "  ^^-    ^'  'P^*"8  »'  ''«<^«  from   the 
thought  of  woman  as  only  an  unexplained  part  of  the 

cr«ition,  to  the  conception  of  her  (meaning  thereby 

It  was  a  strange  thing  for  Ralph  Peden,  as  indeed 

^thin  IT"'^  "^r  u"*"' '°  ^""^  ^'  ^'  fi«'  time 
witiun  the  .^pe  of  the  unconscious  charm  of  a  good 

giri.     There  is,  indeed,  no  better  solvent  of  a  cold 

^JT^k"?  •^"/"'i^^^'^  »o  >  n^row  education,  no 
better  bulwark  of  defence  against  frittering  away  the 
strength  and  solemnity  of  first  love,  than  a  sudden 
•trong  plunge  into  its  deep  waters.  * 

Like  timid  bathers,  who  run  a  little  way  into  the 
tide  and  thai  run  out  again  with  ankles  wet,  fearful  of 
tne  farst  chill,  many  men  accustom  themselves  to  love 
by  degrees.  So  they  never  taste  the  sweetness  and 
strengtj  of  it  as  did  Ralph  Peden  in  these  days,  whTn 

s"umm  ;T  ""'1  "P°"  '  ""'^  -^  seen  die  level 
summer  lightning  of  mutual  interest  flashing  in  other 
eyes,  he  plunged  into  Ws  fathomless  m^teries  « 
one  may  dive  upon  a  still  day  from  some  ciiggy  pu" 
W^  among   the   westernmost   isl«   into   Aditic 

a„]T^!l'\  "?^.'  '^""^  ^^  *«"<=^<=d  his  hand 
.^^^"^^^^'^^''"'^""^"t-^rvecentres.    He 


stood  light-headed,  uking 


m,  as   only  they  twain 
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looked  over  the  loch  with  hr-zwzy  eyes,  that  subtle 
fi^grance  of  youth  and  purity,  at  once  delicate  and 
free,  which  like  a  garment  clothed  the  maid  of  the 
Grannoch  lochside. 

**The  water's  on  the  boil,"  cried  Meg  Kissock, 
setting  her  ruddy  shock  of  hair  and  blooming,  ampli- 
fied, buxom  form  above  the  knoll,  wringing  at  the 
same  time  the  suds  from  her  hands,  «  an'  I  canna  lift 
it  aff  mysel'." 

Her  mistress  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  suspicion. 
Since  when  had  Meg  grown  so  feeble  ? 

"We  had  better  go  down,"  she  said  si nply, turning 
to  Ralph,  who  would  have  cheerfully  assented  had  she 
suggested  that  they  should  together  walk  into  the  loch 
among  the  lily  beds.  It  was  the  «  we  "  that  overcame 
him.  His  hthcr  had  used  the  pronoun  in  quite  a 
different  sense.      ^  ffTt  will    take  the    twenty-ninth 

chapter  of  second  Chronicles  this  morning,  Ralph 

what  do  we  understand  by  this  peculiar  use  of  vav 
<envershe?** 

But  it  was  quite  another  thing  when  Winsome 
Charteris  said  simply,  as  though  he  had  been  her 
brother : 

"  We  had  better  go  down  !  " 

So  they  went  down,  taking  upon  their  way  the 
little  stile  at  which  Winsome  had  meditated  over  the 
remarks  of  Ralph  Peden  concerning  the  creation  of 
Eve.  Meg  Kissock  led  the  van,  and  climbed  the 
dyke  vigorously  without  troubling  the  steps,  her 
kirtle  fitting  her  for  such  exercises.  Winsome  came 
next,  and  Ralph  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  She 
sprang  up  the  low  steps  light  as  a  feather,  rested  her 
finger-tips  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  second  on 
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the  hand  which  he  instinctively  held  out,  and  was  over 
before  he  realised  that  anything  had  happened.  Yet 
it  seemed  that  in  that  contact,  light  as  a  rose-leaf 
blown  by  the  winds  of  late  July  against  his  check,  all 
his  past  life  had  been  shorn  clean  away  from  the  future 
as  with  a  sharp  sword. 

Ralph  Peden  had,  upon  occasion,  dutifully  kissed 
his  cousins  Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Kerenhappuch  j  but, 
on  the  whole,  after  due  experience  of  this  exercise,  he 
felt  more  pleasure  when  he  partook  of  the  excellent 
bannocks  prepared  for  him  by  the  fiiir  hands  of  Keren- 
happuch herself.  This,  however,  was  wholly  a  new 
thing.  His  breath  came  suddenly  short.  He  breathed 
rapidly  as  though  to  give  his  lungs  more  air.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  to  have  grown  rarer  and  colder. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  different  world  altogether,  and  the 
blanket-washing  itself  was  transferred  to  some  de- 
liciously  homely  outlying  annex  of  paradise. 

Yet  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  should  be  helping  this  girl,  and  he  went 
forward  with  the  greatest  assurance  to  lift  the  black 
pot  off  the  fire  for  her.  The  keen,  acrid  swirls  of 
wood-smoke  blew  into  his  eyes,  and  the  rank  steam 
of  yellow  home-made  soap,  manufactured  with  bracken 
ash  for  lye,  rose  to  his  nostrils.  Now,  Ralph  Peden 
was  well  made  and  strong.  Spare  in  body  but 
accurately  compacted,  if  he  had  ever  struggled  with 
anything  more  formidable  than  the  folio  hide-bound 
Calvins  and  Turretins  on  his  father's  lower  shelves  in 
James's  Court,  he  had  been  no  mean  antagonist. 

But,  though  he  managed  with  a  great  effort  to  lift 
the  black  pot  off  its  gypsy  tripod,  he  would  have  let 
the  boiling  contents  swing  dangerously  against  his 
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1^  had  not  Winwme  caught  sharply  at  hi.  other 

hand  «,d  leaning  over,  balanced  the  Wight  ofS 

•    ^J^''  .  So  ^-^  walked  den   the  |«h  to 

where  die  reaming  tub.  stood  under  the  shade  of  the 

^Zlu  T  n  ^'^P'"  •*'  ^"  ^^^^  down.  Meg 
.TTt'u^  ***"  "^^^8  W«  Iceenly.  She  sa^ 
d»  he  had  severely  burned  hi.  hand,  and  noted  Z 
^  ^  «d  nothing  whatever  about  it.  He  wa.  a 
"»«.    This  gained  for  Ralph  Meg's  hearty  approval 

fr  'tJ^'^.f*  ^"  »«»hfiibe«  and  nirivi  gJS 
fook  What  Meg  Kissock  did  not  know  ZTt 
Kalph  wa.  altogether  unconscious  of  the  wound  in 

tL  rtnoP  ""  l^'T'"  ^"""'^  '^^'^  «  ^^"^  time 
tnu  monopohsmg  his  thoughts.    But  this  little  inci- 

S^iZ?  K^  K»sock,and  Meg's  friendship  was 

4ltrn'^tdTaid :  "^"''  ^^""  '^^-^  ^^  ^«<^ 
J^I>>^you  know  that  you  have  not  yet  told  me  your 

.   Y^'^"  ^'^  ^""'^  "  ^'"T  well,   but  she  only 

R^^lT""^  ^''"''^  ^'""^^  C^e"V  said 
^Iphs  heart  over  and  over  again,  and  he  I^d  not 

even  the  grace  to  say  "Thank   you-,    but  Mee 

stepped  up  to  shake  him  by  the  hind.  ^ 

«TI«  mu'^ri  *"*  '^rl'"  ^'"  y^  "''^  ~i<*  Meg. 

Tl«  muckle  sumph,  Saunders  Mowdiewort,  teUed 

me  a  aboot  ye  comin'  an'  the  terrible  storeTlear  ye 
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fcae.  He*8  the  minister's  man,  ye  ken,  an'  howks  the 
graves  ower  by  at  the  parish  kirk-yard,  for  the  auld 
betheral  there  winna  gang  abbw  three  fit  deep^  and 
them  that  haes  ill-tongued  wives  to  haud  doon  disna 
want  ony  mistak* ** 

"Meg,"  said  her  mistress,  «do  not  forget  yourself." 
^  "Deil  a  fear,"  said  Meg,  airily  j  « it  was  auld  Sim 
o'  Gbwer-ower-'cm,  the  wizened  auld  hurcheon,  that 
set  a  big  thruch  stane  ower  his  first  wife  j  and  when 
he  buried  his  second  in  the  n«st  grave,  he  just  turned 
the  broad  fiat  stone.  *Guid  be  than  kit  I'  he  says, 
*  I  had  the  forethocht  to  order  a  stane  heavy  eneuch  to 
haud  them  baith  doon ! '" 

"Get  to  the  washing,  Meg,"  said  Winsome. 

"Fegs!"  returned  Meg,  «ye  war  in  nae  great 
hurry  ycrsel'  doon  afl^  the  broomy  knowe  !  What's  a' 
the  steer  sae  sudden  like  ? " 

Winsome  disdained  an  answer,  but  stood  to  her 
own  tub,  where  some  of  the  lighter  articles— pillow- 
shps,  and  fiiir  sheets  of  « seventeen-hundred "  linen 
were  waiting  her  daintier  hand. 

As  Winsome  and  Meg  washed,  Ralph  Peden  carried 
water,  learning  the  wondrous  scicnc  of  carrying 
two  pails  over  a  wooden  hoop ;  and  in  the  frankest 
tutelage  Winsome  put  her  hand  over  his  to  teach  him 
while  the  relation  of  master  and  pupil  asserted  its 
ancient  danger. 

It  had  never  happened  to  Winsome  Charteris  to 
meet  any  one  to  whom  she  was  attracted  with  such 
frank  hkmg.  She  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  brother,  and  she  thought  that  this  dear-eyed 
young  man  might  be  a  brother  to  her.  It  is  a  fidlacy 
common  among  girls  that  young  men  desire  them  for 
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course  entird,  „    .    !j:,   "'!'»<'""•«  to  no,. -„f 
nighr.  •*'  "^'"8'  »f  «>«  "rain  of 

all  .his  wot  "hr'7°"t  ""'  ^°"  "=  ">''  ">  do 
Winsome  shook  her  head 

,    i*«Kiy,       1   do  not   think   you   will   «„r/.«.j 
That  was  not  what  you  were  going  to  «v      If 
are  to  be  my  friend,  you  must  S  !n  7'        7°" 
n^e  and  speak  it  always  "    aV'         u    .  ^'  """"^  '° 
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H«l  .he  had  a  brother,  .he  thought,  what  wouW  l^ 

a  orotiier.    It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  whether  >he 
would  have  carried  her  brother'.  coUege  notti^'/ 

b«ting  of  her  heart.  Much,  indeed,  in  their  Llrl 
hmory  may  be  understood  by  remembering  he  f^t 
g«  eflr  'T«'^  "P  ^'"^y  chHdrfn  'amo'g 
t'h^::^dvT^  "'  "  "^-^  ^'~-"  --^^   "Po» 

«  WeII^«  Ralph  Mid  at  last,  « I  wiU  tell  you  what  I 
was  wondering.    You  have  asked  me,  and  yoHhal 
know  :  I  only  wondered  wbv  your  eyelashes Tere  Jo 
much  darker  than  your  hair." 

Winsome  Chartens  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 

thin.  er^'^H       "^"^"'^V'^"'^  '"•"'^'  -"h  -™  - 
tmng  else,    she  said,  demurely,    u  What  would  Mr 

hTt  J*^'     J  r  ^"^^  *>=  ^»»  "<=-*^  troubled  WJ 
llid^^t'ir'^^"^-     ^^^'-«"^"«>"Winsom: 

"But  I  am  not  a  minister,  and  I  want  to  know," 
«jd  th,s  persistent  young  man,  wondering  at  him- 

in  l^lUllf  ^'"'°'^'»  «^"''"S  "P  ^"»»  •""Chief 
•n  her  eye,  «I  sup^.^e  because  I  am  a  very  indolent 
-t  of  person,  and  dark  window-blinds  kJp  ouT  the 

unKl^  K-  "^l"^  "."^  '^^y  ^"""'"^  "P  »^  'h«  end  ?  -  asked 
unblushmgly  the  author  of  the  remarks  upon  Eve 
formerly  quoted.  *^ 

mother!     said  Wmsome,  with  great  composure. 
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WL.J      A  ^  '^^^^^  '^"P*"*  J»er  brow  with 
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WiMSOME  and  Rdph  walked  •tlently  and  compoMdlf 
•jde  by  side  up  the  laming  under  the  elder-tree^  ovi 
the  brook  at  the  watering-place  to  which  in  her 
ho7deni.h  girlhood  Winwmc  had  often  ridden  the 
horses  when  the  ploughmen  loosed  fieU  and  Jess  from 
the  plough.  In  these  days  she  rode  without  a  side- 
saddle.  Sometimes  she  did  it  yet  when  the  spring 
gloammgs  were  gathering  hat,  but  no  one  knew  this 
except  Jock  Forrest,  the  ploughman,  who  never 
spoke  any  more  than  he  coiUd  help,  but  was  a  hero 
to  work. 

Silence  deep  as  that  of  yesterday  wrapped  about 
the  fermhouse  of  Craig  Ronald.  The  hens  were  all 
down  under  the  lee  of  the  great  orchard  hedge, 
chuckhng  and  chunnering  low  to  themselves,^d 
ncsthng  with  their  feathers  spread  balloon-wise,  while 
tiiey  flirted  the  hot  summer  dust  over  them.  It  fell 
among  their  droopy  and  flaccid  combs.     Down  where 

Inl   fJ^uiT    '!L.»^°^  a  mower  was  sharpen- 
ing his^  blade.    The   clear  metaUic    sound  of  the 

T     k  ci.-!Lr*^"'"^  •^'^  ^^^^'■*<*  *''^  P««  white 
i-ocn  bkerrow  sand  set  in  grease,  which  scythcmen 
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«nlver«aiy  uk  in  GUIowy,  cut  through  the  .lum- 
berou.  hum  of  the  noonday  air  u  the  blade  itaelf  cutt 
through  the  meadow  grus.  The  beea  in  the  purple 
flower,  beneath  the  window  boomed  a  mellow  hL 
«nd  the  grawhopper,  made  love  by  million.  in\he 

«  Wait  hrre  wh.le  I  go  in,"  commanded  Winwme. 

whtT'iJf  *  r  !."  J^'  '°"''  Wuc-flagged  kitche^ 
which  Meg  KiMock  had  marked  out  in  white,  with 
whork  and  croMc.  of  immemorial  antiquity-the  same 
that  her  P.cti,h  forefather,  had  cut  deep  in  th^  hard 
MJurian  rocks  of  the  southern  uplands. 
It  w^  a  little  while  Sefore,  in  the  dusk  of  the  door- 

more  infinitely  removed  from  him  than  before.  In- 
•tinctively  he  wi.hed  himself  out  with  her  agam  on 
the  broomy  knowe.  He  Memed  wmchow  nearer  to 
her  there.     Yet  he  followed  obediently  enough. 

W.thm  the  shadowed  «  ben  "-room  of  Craig  Ronal-J 
all  the  moriiing,  an  oddly  assorted  pair  of  old  people 
had  been  sitting-a,  indeed  every  morning  they  sat. 
one  busily  reading  and  often  looking  up  to  talk  j  while 
the  other,  the  master  of  the  house  himself,  sat  silent, 
a  majestic  and  altogether  pathetic  figure,  looking 
solemnly  out  with  wide-open,  dreamy  eyes,  waking 
to  the  actual  world  of  speech  and  purposeful  life  only 
at  rare  intervals.  ^ 

But  Walter  Skirving  was  keenly  awake  when  Ralph 
Peden   entered.      It  was   in   fiict    he,  and    not   his 
partner,  who  spoke  first-for  Walter  Skirving's  wife 
among  other  things,  had  learned  when  to  be  silent  J 
and  that  was  only  wiien  she  must. 

"You  honour  my  hoosc,"  he   said;   "though   it 
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grievtt  me  indeed  that  I  canna  rite  to  receive  yin 
o  your  ftmily  an'  name  I  But  what  I  have  ii  at 
your  lenrice,  for  it  waa  your  noble  Either  that  led 
the  fiuthful  into  the  wilderneM  on  the  day  o*  the 
Great  Apottaiyf" 

The  young  man  shook  him  by  the  hand.  He  had 
no  bathfiibiew  here.  He  vn»  on  hit  own  ground. 
Thit  wat  the  very  accent  of  the  tociety  in  which  he 
movej  in  Edinburgh. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  quietly  and  courteously, 
stepping  back  at  once  into  the  student  of  divinity  > 
•*  I  have  often  heard  my  fiither  speak  of  you.  You 
were  she  elder  from  the  south  who  stood  by  him  on 
that  day.  He  hat  ever  rettined  a  great  retpect  for 
you."  *^ 

"It  was  a  great  day,"  Walter  Skirving  muttered, 
letting  his  arm  rett  on  the  little  square  deal  table 
which  stood  betide  him  with  his  great  Bible  open 
upon  it— «a  great  day— aye,  Maister  Pedcn's  laddie  i* 
my  hoose  f     He's  welcome,  he's  mmr  nor  welcome." 

So  saying,  he  turned  hit  eyct  once  more  on  the 
blue  mi»t  th  t  filled  thr  wide  Grannoch  Valley,  and 
the  beet  hummed  agaw..  m  the  honey-scented  marsh- 
mallowt  to  that  al.  heard  them. 

"Thit  is  my  grandmother,"  said  Winsome,  who 
stood  entirely  quiet  behind  her  chair,  twinging  the 
sunbonnet  i  her  hand.  From  her  flower-set  corner 
the  old  iad'  held  out  her  hand.  With  a  touch  of  hit 
fether's  ob-fathioned  courtesy  he  stooped  and  kissed 
"t  Winsome  instinctively  put  her  own  hand  quickly 
behind  b-r,  aj,  though  he  had  kissed  that.  Once  such 
practjces  have  a  beginning,  who  knows  where  they 
may  end       She  had  not  expected  it  of  him,  though. 
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cunoudjr,  the  thoaght  no  wone  <rf  him    fcr   hit 
gallantry. 

But  the  hdy  of  Craig  RonaU  was  obrioatlT  neadr 
{Neased.  ' 

«  The  lad  ha»  guid  blutd  in  him.    That^  the  minnie 

0  him,  nae  doot.    She  was  a  Glchriit  o»  Linwood  on 
Nithadale.    What  the  saw  in  your  faither  to  tak'  him 

1  dtnna  ken  ony  mair  than  I  ken  hoo  it  cam»  to  pass 
that  I  am  the  mistress  o'  Walter  Skirving*s  hoose  the 
day.  Come  oot  ahint  my  chair,  hnsie}  dinna  be 
Jauchin*  ahint  folks's  backs.  D'ye  think  Pm  no 
mistress  o'  my  ain  hoose  yet,  for  a'  that  ye  are  sic 
a  grand  housekeeper  wi*  your  way  o't." 

The  accusation  was  wholly  gratuitous.    Winsome 
had  been  grave  with  a  great  gravity.    But  she  came 
obediently  out,  and  seated  herself  on  a  bw  stool  by 
her  grandmother's  side.    There  she  sat,  holding  hir 
hand,  and  leaning  her  elbow  on  her  knee.    Ralph 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  in  his 
lifc—an  observation  entirely  correct.    The  old  lady 
was  clad  in  a  dress  of  some  dark  stifF  material,  softer 
than  brocade,  which,  like  herself  was  moi«  beautiful 
in  Its  age  than  even  in  youth.     Folds  of  snowy  hwn 
-overed  her  breast  and  fell  softly  about  her  neck,  hdwr 
festened  there  by  a  plain  black  pin.    Her  five  was  like 
a  portrait  by  Henry  Raebum,  so  beautifuUy  venerable 
and  sweet.    The  twinkle  in  her  brown  eyes  ak>ne 
told  of  the  forceful  and  restless  spirit  which  was  im- 
prisoned within.    She  had  been  reading  a  new  volume 
by  the  Great  Unknown,  which  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
had  sent  her  over  from  the  Big  House  of  Greatorix. 
She  had  laid  it  down  on  the  entry  of  the  young  man. 
Now  she  turned  sharp  upon  him. 
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**  Let  me  look  at  yty  Maister  Ra^h  Peden.  Whaur 
gat  ye  the  « Ralph*?  That's  nae  wcstland  Whig 
name.  Aye,  aye,  I  mind— what's  comin*  o*  my 
memory  ?  Yer  grandfiuthcr  was  auld  Ralph  Gilchrist ; 
but  ye  dtnna  tak'  after  the  Gilchrists— na,  na,  there 
#as  no  ane  o*  them  weel-fiiured — muckle-moo'd 
Gilchrists  they  ca'ed  them.  Itll  be  your  fiuther  that 
you  favour." 

And  she  turned  him  about  for  inspection  with  her 
hand. 

«  Grandmother **  began  Winsome,  anxious  lest 

she  should  say  something  to  offend  the  guest  of  the 
house.    But  the  lady  did  not  heed  her  gentle  monition. 

"Was't  you  that  ran  awa*  frae  a  bonny  lass  yes- 
treen ?  **  she  queried,  sudden  as  a  flash  of  summer 
lightning. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  both  the  youn^^er  folk  to 
blush.  Winsome  reddened  with  vexation  at  the 
thought  that  he  should  think  that  she  had  seen  him 
run  and  gone  about  telling  of  it.  Ralph  only  grew 
redder  and  redder,  and  remained  speechless.  He  did 
not  think  of  an)rthing  at  all. 

"  I  am  fond  of  exercise,"  he  said,  felteringly. 

The  gay  old  lady  rippled  into  a  delicious  silver 
stream  of  laughter,  a  little  thin,  but  charmingly  provo- 
cative. Winsome  did  not  join,  but  she  looked  up 
imploringly  at  her  grandmother,  leaning  her  head 
back  till  her  tresses  swept  the  ground. 

When  Mistress  Skirving  recovered  herself—"  Exer- 
ceese,  quo'  hej  heard  ye  ever  the  like  o*  that?  In 
my  young  days  lads  o'  speerit  took  their  exerceese  in 
comin'  to  see  a  bonny  lass — ^juist  as  I  was  sayin'  to 
Winifred  yestreen  nae  farer  gane.     Hoot  awa',  twa 
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young  folk  !  The  simmer  days  are  no  lang.  Waea 
me,  but  I  had  my  share  o*  them !  Tak*  them  while 
they  shine,  bankside  an*  bumside  an'  the  bonny 
heather.  Aince  they  bloomed  for  Ailie  Gordon. 
Once  she  gaed  hand  in  b  id  alang  the  braes,  where 
noo  she'll  gang  nae  mair.  Awa'  wi'  ye,  yc*re  young 
an'  honest.  Twa  auld  cankered  carles  are  no  fit 
company  for  twa  young  folks  like  you.  Awa'  wi'  ye ; 
gie  him  bite  an'  sup ;  dinna  be  strange  wi'  his  mither's 
bairn,  say  I— an'  the  guid  man  has  spoken  for  the 
daddy  o'  him." 

Thus  was  Ralph  Peden  made  free  of  the  Big  House 
of  Craig  Ronald. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SAUNDERS  ARMS  FOR  CONQUEST. 

Saunders  Mowdiewort,  minister's  man  and  grave- 
hmb^  as  Saunders  went  about  his  further  preparation? 

of  the  form  town  of  Craig  Ronald.  *  ' 

Saunders  was   generally  slow   of  speech  wh.n   • 
company,  and  bashful  to  a  deeree      H^^  T    \'" 

S«nd«,  „„de  hi,  ,oil«  in  ,h,  ,i„fc  ,„„,  ^  ^^ 
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mwise,  above  which  he  slept.  As  he  scrubbed  him- 
self he  kept  up  a  constant  sibilant  hissing,  as  though 
he  were  an  equine  of  doubtful  steadiness  with  whom 
the  hostler  behooved  to  be  careful.  Fir-t  he  carefuUv 
removed  the  dirt  down  to  a  kind  of  load-line  midway 
his  neck }  then  he  frothed  the  soap-suds  into  his  red. 
rectangular  ears,  which  stood  out  like  speaking 
trumpets;  there  he  let  it  renurin.  Soap  b  for 
puttmg  on  the  face,  grease  on  the  hair.     It  is  foUy 

and  probably  sinfuL  His  flaxen  hair  stood  out  in  wet 
"rand,  and  clammy  tags  and  tails.  AU  the  while 
bMnders  kept  muttering  to  himself- 

"An'MysItoher:  *  JVfcg  Kissock,  yeVe  a  bomir 
womjn,  say.  L  «My  certie,  but  ye  hae  e'en  like 
HHwkies,  or   maybes,'"  said  Saunders   in  a  medita- 

mj^sky-hcht.'     It  micht  be  considered  mair  coortin' 

"Then  she'll  up  an'  say,  *  Saunders,  ye  mak'  me 
««r  «,hamed  to  hsten  to  ye.     Be  mensefu',  can  ye 

This  pleased  Saunders  so  much  that  he  slapped  his 
thigh  so  that  the  pony  started  and  clattered  to  the 
other  side  of  his  stall. 

"Then  I'll  up  an'  tak'  her  roun'  the  waist,  an'  I'll 

l«»k  at  her  like  this "     Here  Saunders  practised 

the  effect  of  his  fescinations  in  the  glass,  a  panorama 
which  was  to  some  extent  marred  by  the  necessary 
opening  of  his  mouth  to  enable  the  razor  he  wu 
using  to  «cavate  the  bristles  out  of  the  professional 
creases  ,n  his  lower  jaw.  Saunders  was  in  the  habit 
of  pulhng  down  his  mouth  to  express  extra  grief  wben 
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"o  mor.  'conSo^rtSv  ,?"  ."{.'^  *«  ^ 
»ot  interfere  with  it         ""<""«>•    Sven  kwe  mw 

•hort-tempered  in  hi,  om"  ~  m!^,.,'*"'"'  »  "ri*' 
»07  leg  ,„d  „  d,i,  very  SL  ,Z  '  T  "l»»  *" 
l"ge  bulling  horM  fl7i.  j  '^  *"-"  ">«»<%,» 

•ubject.  Sowittrte' ^':t;L'"T """'  •"»"  "^ 
out  behind  mi  took^^A  T"^"^'"'^eht 
•  "dinnle  on  th.^,b„tl .  "  "•""  "•  '"■™"'  «** 
"«r,  .uddenl/leS'  „„"!"?  ""'  *«.  R""  *" 

«f<W  Mother  W^^t.  J™*/''  ^''^'=''    *«< 
hi»  iice.  "'^  unprofessional  wrinkle  to 

a  handM  of  «i™  wwiT^"''?'' "''*  B-'^S.h 
corn-chest.  "*  ""  ''*«'  "f  the  hd  of  the 

__^ta„der  Mowdlewor.  ^„   ,„   li"!''- 


oaths  anW    k-j     ^   ^        ^*    **«>«    to 
^  ^<*    br«d   oatlw    indiKnmiwtcI; 
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tludl  not  use  them  in  my  stable.  Though  ye  be 
bat  a  mere  Erastian  and  uncertain  in  yer  kirk 
tnembership,  ye  are  at  least  an  occasional  hearer, 
whilk  is  better  than  naething,  at  the  Kirk  o*  the 
Mwrow;  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  ye  are 
my  own  hired  servant,  and  I  desire  that  ye  cease 
finom  makin*  use  o*  any  such  expressions  upon  my 
premises.** 

*Wcel,  minister,"  said  Saunders,  penitently,  "I 
ken  brawly  I'm  i'  the  wrang  j  but  ye  ken  yersel',  gin 
ye  had  gotten  a  dinnle  in  the  elbuck  that  garred  ye 
loup  like  a  troot  i'  Luckie  Mowatt's  pool,  or  gin  ye 
had  cuttit  yersel'  wi'  yer  ain  razor,  wad  <  Effectual 
Gallin*,*  think  ye,  hae  been  the  first  word  i*  yer 
mooch  ?     Noo,  minister,  fair  Hornie  ! " 

•*  At  any  rate,"  said  the  minister,  "  what  I  would 
lure  said  or  done  is  no  excuse  for  you,  as  ye  well 
know.     But  how  did  it  happen  ? " 

**  Wecl,  sir,  ye  see  ths  way  o't  was  this :  I  was 
thinkin*  to  mysel',  *  There's  twa  or  three  ways  o* 
takin*  the  buiks  intil  the  pulpit — There's  the  way 
<xmsequential — that's  Gilbert  Prettiman  o'  the  Kirk- 
hnds  way.  Did  ever  ye  notice  the  body  ?  He  bauds 
the  Bibles  afore  him  as  if  he  war  Moses  an'  Aaron 
gaun  afore  Pharaoh,  wi'  the  coat-taillies  o'  him  fleein' 
cot  ahint,  an*  his  chin  pointin'  to  the  soon'in'-board  o* 
the  pulpit." 

"Speak  respectfully  of  the  patriarchs,"  said  Mr. 
Welsh,  sententiously.  Saunders  looked  at  him  with 
some  wonder  expressed  in  his  eyes. 

**  Far  be  it  frae  me,"  he  said,  **  to  speak  lichtly  o* 
ony  ane  o*  them  (though,  to  tell  the  truth,  some  o* 
them  war  gye  boys).     I  hae  been  ower  lang  connectit 
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w?  them,  for  I  |»e  camet  the  buikt  for  fifteen  year 
ever  ..„ce  my  faither  rackit  himsel'  howk.V  the  I^i 
oyer  predeceMor,  honest  man-an'  I  hae  leeved  fw 
d«y«  juist  ower  the  wa'  frae  the  kirk  *»  ^ 

.mSv'*'a",f  ^•'^'  ^T'"^"  ^-'J  t»>e  minister, 

"'Deed,  minister,"  said  Sounders,  « Grace  Kissock 
..  a  „.ce  b.t  kssie,  an'  Jess  will  bi  no  that  fulTa 

JJ!?;terp"*''""''«'^""^-«^-     What  think  ye, 

Mr.  Welsh  relaxed  his  habitual  severe  sadness  nf 
expression  and  laughed  a  little.     He  ^ac"u^tTm.d 

rt\^^\':  ^""^  -^'-^^  ^••'  -'» -veSr 

"Nay,"  he  said,  « but  that  is  a  question  for  you 

«The  Lord  be  thankit  for  that!  For  ^^^  the 
minister  gaed  cpeerin'  at  the  lasses,  what  ZJl.  ! 
there  be  for  the  betheral  ?  "        ^  ^'^'^  "^"^ 

^«Have  you  spoken  to  Meg  herself  yet  ?  "asked  Mr. 

m.!^"*"  '*"'  ^*?*^^"  '  "^  ^«^"»  that,  though  I  hae 
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imd  i*  the  lug  tint  fur  dang  me  ftupid.  Ob  thtt 
je  nocht?'* 

**Well,  SMUKkn,"  said  the  minbter,  going  out, 
**  certainly  I  wish  you  good  tpeed  in  your  wooing  i 
but  tee  that  you  Ml  no  nore  out  with  Binie,  lest  you 
be  more  bruised  than  you  are  now }  and  for  die  res^ 
learn  wisely  to  restrain  your  unruly  member.** 

*  Thank  ye^  minitter,''  said  Saunders  ;  <*ni  do  my 
beet  endeavours  to  oble^e  ye.  Meg*s  clours  are  like 
oreegind  sin  and  to  be  borne  wi*  a*  compbusancy }  but 
Birsie*s  dunts  are,  so  to  «peak,  gratuitous  and  amount 
to  actual  transgression.    Haud  up  there,  ye  jaud  I " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THl  ADVENT  OF  THI   CUIF. 

«H«.».  the  Cuiff-  «d  Meg  Kiwock,  who  wi«, 
her  company  gown  on,  a«d  her  face  gk>Sng  fromi 
bmk  M«h,  «t  knitting  .  .tocking  in  die  rich  gJm! 

Ronald.     W,n«ome    usually  read    a    book    whhin 
••ttwg  by  the  window  which  looked  Tthrtl; 

^els  of  Loch  Grannoch,  on  which  the  e^ning  mU 
w«  gathering  in  pale  tnuulucent  bhie.  It  iT ' 
common  thing  for  Meg  and  Jessie  Ki,s«:k  to  Wn" 

lid  on^T"*  "r.'  """'"«  "^'^  ^  »"m^r  etenb^ 

Eb  ?V  ^T'"**  ^'  Plough-nen,  Jock  Forr«t  :«S 
Ebie  Farrwh,  came  to  «ca'  the  crlclr »»  o„j  •! 
Win^me.  delight  on  the«  t^^'  .^tsLZ 
Befnf.   k"^  '^L"r  °^  ^'S  Kissock's  ni.  fcwi? 

^t^i^  «t:^ti:^r  "i*^  ^^  ^^^^ « ^^- 

-wSteTqt-    "  *^    ^**'*  '^^  o'd  people  sat 

-Walter  Skirvmg,  as  ever,  silent  and  fer  ^v  hU 

7« 
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A  bulk  of  wild  thyme  lay  jutt  beneath  Winsome*! 
window,  and  over  it  the  cowi  were  fieedinv,  blowing 
softly  through  their  nostrib  among  the  dewy  grasa  and 
clover  till  the  air  was  fragrant  with  their  balmy  breath. 

**  Guid  e*en  to  ye,  Cuif,"  cried  Meg  Kissock,  as  soon 
M  Saunders  Mowdiewort  came  within  earshot.  He 
came  stolidly  forward  tramping  through  the  bog  with 
his  boots  newly  greased  with  what  remained  of  the 
smooth  candle  "dowp"  with  which  he  had  previously 
sleeked  his  flaxen  locks.  He  wore  a  broad  blue 
Kilmarnock  bonnet,  checked  red  and  white  in  a 
**dambrod*'  pattern  round  the  edge,  and  a  blue 
coat  with  broad  pearl  buttons.  It  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  there  is  a  latent  meaning,  apparent  only 
to  Galloway  folk  of  the  ancient  time,  in  the  word 
"cuif.**  It  conveys  at  once  the  ideas  of  inefficiency 
and  folly,  of  simplicity  and  the  ignorance  of  it.  The 
Cuif  is  a  feckless  person  of  the  male  sex,  who  is  a 
recognised  butt  for  a  whole  neighbourhood  to  sharpen 
its  wits  upon. 

The  particular  Cuif  so  addressed  by  Meg  came 
slowly  over  the  knoll. 

**  Guid  e*en  to  ye,**  he  said,  with  the  best  visiting 
manners  of  the  parish  of  Dullarg. 

«  Can  ye  no  see  me  as  weel,  Saunders  ?  "  said  Jess, 
archly,  for  all  was  grist  that  came  to  her  mill. 

Saunders  rose  like  a  trout  to  the  fly. 

**  Ow  aye,  Jess,  lass,  I  saw  ye  brawly,  but  it  disna 
do  to  come  seekin'  twa  lasses  at  ae  time." 

**  Dinna  ye  be  thinkin'  to  put  avira'  Meg  aside  your 
last,  an*  then  come  here  a-coortin'  me ! "  said  Jess, 
sharply. 

Saunders  was  hurt  for  the  moment  at  this  pointed 
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»•  •  **seekin'  "  widower. 

« Wh.  .eeki  70U,  J«,  »iU  be  sair  iU-aff! »  he 
replied,  very  briskly  for  a  Cuif. 

T«I*V**"i^''  °^^«**  ''**'"  •"  ~""'»  altercation  with 

^I  oPTk?*"'  '*'!  '^''''«*^  ""•*""^''  "^  innocent 
fool  of  the  parish,   interrupted   this  interchange  of 

Jooked  fcr  between  hds  and  lasses  a.  the  ordinary 
gr^i„gor«WeeI,hoo's  .' wi' ye  the  nicht?- wSS 
begw  every  conversation  between  responsible  folks. 

r.J^'  I^»  ^*  ""^  ne'er-do-weel,  ye  hinna 
«mcd  m  a  single  peat,  an'  it  comin'  on  for  Witch- 
time.  lyye  think  my  maister  can  let  the  like  o'  you 
wrn  on  him^  week  in,  week  oot,  like  a  mawk  on  a 
sheep,  hurdle  ?  Gae  wa'  oot  o'  that,  liein'  sumphin' 
an  sleepin' ,'  the  middle  o'  the  forenicht,  an'  carry  the 
water^for  the  boiler  an'  bring  in  the  ^eatsIS^  t 

Then  there  arose  a  strange  elricht  quavering  voice 
-the  voice  of  those  to  whom  God  ha,  not  granted 
the.r  due  share  of  wisdom.    Jock  Gordon  was^fol^ 

WHO  set  their  wits  in  contest  with  his.  Jock  is 
remembered  on  all  Deeside,  and  even  to  NitSL" 
He  was  a  man  well  on  in  year,  at  this  time,  ceZ^Iv 
no^l«.  than  forty-five.     But  on  hi,  fece  thte  ^  „J 

fox-red  shock  of  hair,  weather-rusted  and  usually  ,tud! 

trs  Vk  "^t "" "  p"""*^?*'*  ^'»"°^  trough 

paid  long  visits  to  Craig  Ronald,  where  he  had  a  gr«^ 
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admiration  and  revereiKe  for  the  young  miitrew,  and 
«  hearty  detestation  for  Meg  Kinock,  who»  as  be  at 
all  timet  awerted,  «*  was  the  warn  matster  to  serve 
atween  the  three  Calrnsmuirs.** 

«  Richt  weel  ITl  do  yer  Wddin',  Meg  Kiisock,"  he 
answered,  ia  his  shrill  ^etto,  **  but  no  for  your  sake 
or  the  sake  o*  ony  behngin*  to  you.  But  there's  yae 
bonny  doo^  wi*  her  hair  like  gcnrd,  an*  a  fit  that  she 
micht  set  on  Jock  Gordon's  neck,  an'  it  wad  please 
him  weeL  An*  said  she,  *  Do  the  wark  Meg  KiswKk 
bids  ye,'  so  Jock  Gordon,  Lord  o'  Kelton  HiU  an' 
Earl  o'  Clairbrand,  will  perform  a'  yer  wulL  Ither- 
wise  it's  no  in  any  dochter  o'  Hurkle-backit  Kissock 
to  gar  Jock  Gordon  move  haund  or  fit." 

So  saying,  Jock  clattered  away  with  his  water-pails, 
muttering  to  himself. 

M^  Kissock  came  out  again  to  sit  down  on  her 
milking-stool  under  the  westward  window,  within 
which  was  Winsome  Chartcris,  reading  her  book 
unseen  by  the  last  gk>w  of  the  red  west. 

Jess  and  Saunders  Mowdiewort  had  fidlen  silent. 
Jess  had  said  her  say,  and  did  not  intend  to  exert 
herself  to  entertain  her  sister's  admirer.  Jess  was  said 
to  look  not  unkindly  on  £bie  Farrish,  the  younger 
ploughnuui  who  had  recently  come  to  Craig  Ronald 
from  one  of  the  fiu-ms  at  the  *<  laigh "  end  of  the 
parish.  £bie  had  also,  it  was  said,  with  better 
authority,  a  hanging  e3re  to  Jess,  who  had  the  greater 
reasmi  to  be  kind  to  him,  that  he  was  the  first  since 
her  return  from  England  who  had  escaped  the  more 
brmmra  attractions  of  her  sister. 

"  Can  ye  no  find  a  seat  guid  eneuch  to  sit  doon  on, 
Cuif  ?  "  inquired  Meg  with  quite  as  polite  an  inten- 
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•eat «    TK^  r>"  V  ^*t  *^^  "»«•<»  Wn<l  m  to  uke  . 
himielf  /im  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  o^^^f 

XX"  "'  ^  -»  -vered  by  the  bonnet,  replied 

priLi??'    '    "'"    *'*''    ^^>    »'"«   r«    •«    «e 

.m!Il\T'  ?  ;^'  •"'*  °^  '^*  mJIk-houte,  .elected  • 
.ma^I  tub  used  for  washing  the  duhe,  of  ^  emhcn- 
ware  and  other  domestic  imafl  deer,  turned  hu«^ 

^«  af  h       K  r  °"*  ■"  '•"''•«'  *'■•  «"'  »  little 

But  Meg  checked  him  iharply. 
the"S/r  ''^"^^'  ^"•'i*'  '"«  -^J  >  « )-  -ell  o» 

**  Na,  na,  Meg,  ye  ken  brawly  I  hac^  >     ,,  ;  .v^W«» 
•mce  Setterday  fbrtnicht,  when  I  burriet  xlt 
ion's  wJfr*.  «..;j  u  •  L  7  Durnet  lam  Roger- 

From  d,c  „d„f  ,k,  p„„^i^„„,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'  Churchjftrd  earth. 
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made  by  the  excavation  of  last  winter's  stock  of  fuel, 
came  the  voice  of  Jock  Gordon,  singing : 

••The  deil  he  Mt  on  the  high  lumtap, 
Hteb  btWt  bUck  aif  rtekjl 
Gang  yer  ways  and  drink  yer  drap, 
Ye'll  need  it  a'  gin  ye  come  to  itap 
/*  mj  Mt  sat  black  aif  rttky^  O I 
Hteb  btWy  black  and  rttkj  f 

*•  Hieland  kilt  an'  Lawland  hose, 
Parritch-fed  an'  reared  on  brose. 
Yell  drink  nae  drap  whan  ye  come  tae  stap 
In  my  belt  sat  black  aif  rteky^  O  / 
Hteb  bow^  black  aii  retky  !  " 

Meg  Kissock  and  her  sweetheart  stopped  to  listen. 
Saunders  Mowdiewort  smiled  an  unprofessional  smile 
when  he  heard  the  song  of  the  natural. 

«  That's  a  step  ayont  the  kirkyaird,  Meg,"  he  said. 
«  What  think  ye  o'  that  ?  Gin  ye  hae  sic  objections 
to  hear  aboot  honest  men  in  their  honest  graves,  what 
say  ye  to  that  elricht  craitur  scraichin*  aboot  the  verra 
deil  an'  his  hearth-stane  ?  " 

Certainly  it  sounded  more  than  a  little  uncanny  in 
the  gloaming,  coming  out  of  that  dark  place  where 
even  in  the  daytime  the  black  Galloway  rats  cheeped 
and  scurried,  to  hear  the  high,  quavering  voice  of  Jock 
Cjordon  singing  his  unearthly  rhymes. 

By  and  by  those  at  the  house  gable  could  see  that 
the  innocent  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  peat-suck 
in  some  elvish  freak,  and  sat  there  cracking  his  thumbs 
and  singing  with  all  his  might : 
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«Come  doon  oot  o'  that  this  meenit,  Jock  Gordom 
ye  gomeral ! "  cried  Meg,  shaking  her  fist  at  tKe  im- 
couth  shape  twisting  and  singing  against  the  sunset 
sky  hke  one  demented. 

The  song  stopped,  and  Jock  Gordon  slowly  turned 
his  head  in  their  direction.  All  were  looking  towards 
him,  except  Ebie  Farrish,  the  new  ploughman,  who 
was  wondering  what  Jess  Kissock  would  do  if  he  put 
his  arm  around  her  waist. 

"What  said  ye?"  Jock  asked  from  his  perch  on 
the  top  of  the  peat-stack. 

«Hae  ye  fetched  in  the  peats  an'  the  water,  as  I 
hade  ye?"  asked  Meg,  with  great  asperity  in  her 
voice.  «  D'ye  think  that  ye'll  win  aff  ony  the  easier 
in  the  hinnerend,  by  sittin'  up  there  like  yin  o'  his  ain 
bairns,  takkin'  the  deil's  name  in  vain  ? " 

"Gin  ye  dinna  tak'  tent  to  yersel',  Meg  Kissock  » 
retorted  Jock,  «wi'  yer  eternal  yammer  o'  «Pcatt, 
Jock  Gordon,' an' « Water,  Jock  Gordon,'  ye'll  maybes 
find  yersel'  whaur  Jock  Gordon'll  no  be  there  to  serve 
ye  i  but  the  111  Auld  Boy'll  keep  ye  in  routh  o'  peats, 
never  ye  fret,  Meg  Kissock,  wi'  that  reed-heed  o^ 
yours  to  set  them  a-lunt.  Faith  an'  ye  may  cry 
'Water !  water  ! '  till  ye  crack  yer  jaws,  but  nae  Jock 
t»ordon  there— na,  na— nae  Jock  Gordon  there.  Tock 
kens  better."  "^ 

But  at  this  moment  there  was  a  prolonged  rumble. 

Md  the^  whole  party  sitting  by  the  gable  end  (the 

gavel,   as  it  was  locally  expressed)  rose  to  their  feet 

from  tub  and  hag-clog  and  milking-stool.    There  had 
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been  a  great  peat-iUp.  The  whole  side  of  the  stack 
had  tumbled  bodiijr  into  the  great  "  Uack  pe^-hole  ** 
Irom  which  the  winter's  firing  had  come,  and  which 
was  a  fiivourite  lair  of  Jock's  own,  being  aakk-deep 
in  fragrant  drjr  dust  or  **coom  ** — which  is,  strange  to 
aaf,  a  pvfectlj  dean  and  even  a  Iwcurious  bedding, 
iar  to  tMB  preferred  as  a  couch  to  **Aock"  or  its  kindred 


AH  the  party  ran  forward  to  see  what  had  become 
«tf  Jock,  whose  song  had  come  to  so  swift  a  dose. 

Out  of  the  black  mass  of  down-fallen  peat  there 
came  a  strange,  pleading  voice. 

<*0  guid  deil,  O  kind  deil,  dinna  yirk  awa'  puir 
Jock  to  that  ill  bit — puir  Jock,  that  never  yet  did  yc 
ony  hairm,  but  aye  wished  ye  weel !  Lat  me  aff  this 
time,  braw  deil,  an'  I'll  sing  nae  mair  ill  sangs  aboot  ye  !** 

**Save  us  !  "  exclaimed  Meg  Kissock,  **  the  craitur's 
prayta*  to  the  111  Body  himsel'." 

£bie  Farrish  began  to  clear  away  the  peat,  which 
was,  indeed,  no  difficult  task.  As  he  did  so,  the  voice 
of  Jock  Gordon  mounted  higher  and  higher : 

*'0  mercy  me,  I  hear  them  clawin'  an'  skartin* 
and  skrauchelin' !  Dinna  let  the  wee  yins  wi'  the 
laag  riven  taes  and  the  nebs  like  gleds  get  baud  o* 
me !  I  wad  rayther  hae  yersel',  Maister  Sawtan,  for 
ye  are  a  big  mensefu'  deil.  Ouch  !  I'm  dune  for  noo, 
a'thegither }  he  haes  gotten  puir  Jack  at  lang  an'  last ! 
Sirce  me,  I  smell  the  reekit  rags  o'  him ! " 

But  it  was  only  Ebie  Farnsh  that  held  him  by  the 
roll  of  ancient  doth  which  served  as  a  collar  for  Jock's 
coat.  When  he  was  pulled  from  under  the  peats  and 
set  upon  his  feet,  he  gazed  around  with  a  bewildered 
kmk. 
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^  «0  man,  Ebie  Farrish,"  he  said  solemnly,  «  rin  I 

Mna  rlHnk  ye  war  the  deil  himsef— ye  see  the  evU 

of  trusting  to  the  ootward  ^pearance  ! " 
There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of 

Ebie,  m  which  Meg  thought  that  she  hea:  d  an  answer- 

ing  ripple  from  within  Wimome's  room. 
**Suidy,  Jock,  ye  were  never  prayin'  to  the  deil  ? '» 

«ed  Meg,  from  the  window,  very  seriously.     « Ye 

ken  hr  better  than  that." 

«  An'  what  for  should  I  no  pray  to  the  deil  ?  He's 
a  desperate  onsowy  chief  yon.  It's  as  weel  to  be  in 
wi  him  as  oot  wi'  him  ony  day.  Wha'  kens  what's 
a.orc  them,  or  wha  they  may  be  behauden  to  afere  the 
morrow's  morn  ?  "  answered  Jock,  stoutly. 

«But  d'ye  ken,"  said  John  Scott,  the  theofcgical 
herd,  who  had  quietly  "daundered  doon**as  he  sud, 
from  his  cot-house  up  on  the  hill,  when  his  bM«. 
legged  bairns  played  on  the  heather  and  short  gran  all 
day,  to  set  his  shoulder  against  the  gable  end  fer  an 
hour  with  the  rest. 

« lyye  ken  what  Maister  WeUh  was  sayin'  was  the 
correct  doctrine  amang  thae  New  Licht  Moderates— 
^hireling  shepherds,'  was  the  best  word  he  caaed  them  ? 
Noo  I  m  no  on  mysel'  wi'  sae  muckle  speakin'  aboot 
tfte  deil.  But  the  minister  was  sayin'  that  the  New 
Moderates  threep  that  there's  nae  deil  at  a'  He  dee'd 
some  time  since ! "  •  ucc  a 

«Gae  wa'  wi'  ye,  John  Scott !  wha's  gaun  aboot 
doin  sae  muckle  ill  then,  I  wad  like  to  ken?"  «W 
Meg  Kissock. 

Jarnsh.     Na,  na,  Jock's   maybe  daft,  but  he   kern 
better  than  that ! " 
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"They  say,"  said  John  Scott,  pulling  roediutivdy 
at  his  cutty,  "that  the  pooer  is  vested  noo  ia  a  kind 
o*  comy-tee ! " 

"  I  dinna  haud  wi'  corny-tees  myser,**  replied  Meg » 
"  it's  juist  haein'  mony  nuisters,  ilka  yin  mair  canker- 
some  and  thrawn  than  anither !  ** 

"Wed,  gin  this  news  be  true,  an'  the  AuU  Deil's 
deed  at  last,  there's  a  heep  o*  fowk  in  this  parish  should 
be  mentioned  in  his  wull,"  said  Jock  Gordon,  signifi- 
cantly. "  They're  near  kin  till  him — ^fiM*y  a  heep  o* 
bairns  that  he  has  i'  the  laich-side  o'  the  loch.  They're 
that  hard  and  near  there,  they'll  no  gie  a  puir  body  as 
muckle  as  a  meal  o'  meat  or  the  shelter  o'  a  barn." 

"  But,"  said  Ebie  Farrish,  who  had  been  thinking 
that,  after  all,  the  new  plan  might  have  its  con- 
veniences, "  gin  there's  nae  deil  to  tempt,  there'll  be 
jiae  deil  to  punish." 

But  the  herd  was  a  staunch  Marrow  man.  He  was 
not  led  away  by  any  human  criticism,  nor  yet  by  the 
new  theology. 

" New  Licht  here,  New  Licht  there,"  he  said }  "I 
canna'  pairt  wi'  ma  deil.  Na,  na,  that's  ower  muckle 
to  expect  o'  a  man  o'  ma  age ! " 

Having  thus  defined  his  theological  position,  with- 
out a  word  more  he  threw  his  soft  checked  plaid  of 
Galloway  wool  over  his  shoulders,  and  fell  into  the 
herd's  long  swinging  heather  step,  mounting  the  steep 
brae  up  to  his  cot  on  the  hillside  as  easily  as  if  he  were 
walking  along  a  level  road. 

There  was  a  long  silence;  then  a  ringing  sound, 
sudden  and  sharp,  and  Ebie  Farrish  fell  inexplicably 
from  the  axe-chipped  hag-clog,  which  he  had  rolled 
up  to  sit  upon.     Ebie  had  been  wondering  for  more 
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than  an  hour  what  would  happen  it  he  put  his  arm 
round  Jess  Kissock's  waist.     He  knew  now. 

Then,  after  a  little  Saunders  Mowdiewort,  who  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  prearranged  programme  nor  yet 
oblivious  of  the  flight  of  time,  saw  the  stars  come  out, 
he  knew  that  if  he  were  to  make  any  progress,  he 
must  make  hajte ;  so  he  leaned  over  towards  his  sweet- 
heart and  whispered,  "Meg,  my  lass,  yeVe  terrible 
bonny." 

""D'ye  think  ye  are  the  first  man  that  has  telled  me 
that,  Cuif  ?  "  said  Meg,  with  point  and  emphasis. 

Jock  Forrest,  the  senior  ploughman— a -very  quiet, 
sedate  man  with  a  seldom  stirred  but  pretty  wit, 
laughed  a  short,  silent  laugh,  as  though  he  knew 
something  about  that.  Again  there  was  a  pause,  and 
as  the  night  wind  began  to  draw  southward  in  cool 
gulps  of  air  ofFthe  hills.  Winsome  Charteris's  window 
was  softly  closed. 

"Hae  ye  nocht  better  than  that  to  tell  us,  Cuif?  *• 
said  Meg,  briskly,  «  nocht  fresh-like  ? " 

"  Weel,"  said  Saunders  Mowdiewort,  groping  round 
for  a  subject  of  general  interest,  his  profession  and  his 
affection  being  alike  debarred,  "there's  that  young 
Enbra'  lad  that's  come  till  the  manse.  He's  a  queer 
root,  him." 

"What's  queer  aboot  him  ? »  asked  Meg,  in  a  semi- 
belligerent  manner.  A  young  man  who  had  burned 
bis  fingers  for  her  mistress's  sake  must  not  be  lightly 
spoken  of. 

"  Oh,  nocht  to  his  discredit  ava,  only  Manse  Bell 
heard  him  arguin'  wi'  vhe  minister  aboot  the  weemen- 
folk  the  day  that  he  cam'.  He  canna'  bide  them,  she 
says." 
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«He  has  but  puir  ta«e,"  huM  Ebic  Farriib}  «» 
•nod  bit  Ittfl  it  the  bonniest  work  o*  Natur*.  Noo  hr 
my$cV .*» 

«  D'ye  want  anither  ? "  asked  Jess,  without  apparent 
connection. 

"Hell  nuybe  mend  o*  that  opeenion,  as  mony  a 
wise  man  has  dune  afore  him,"  said  MegjSententiously. 
"Gae  on,  Cuif  j  what  eke  aboot  the  young  man  ? " 

"Oh,  he*s  a  lad  o'  great  lear.  He  can  read  ony 
language  back  or  forrit,  up  or  doon,  as  easy  as  suppin* 
sowens.  He  can  speak  byordinar*  graund.  They  say 
hell  beat  the  daddy  o*  him  for  preachin'  when  he*s 
ieectosed.  He  rade  Binie  this  mornin'  too,  after  the 
kickin'  randie  had  cuist  me  aff  his  back  like  a  draff 
sack." 

"  Then  what's  queer  aboot  him  ? "  said  Jess. 

Meg  said  nothing.  She  fek  a  draught  of  air  suck  into 
Winsomc's  room,  so  that  she  knew  that  the  subject 
was  of  such  interest  that  her  mistress  had  again 
opened  her  window.  Meg  leaned  back  so  far  thaC 
she  could  discern  a  glint  of  yellow  hair  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  Cuif  was  about  to  light  his  pipe.  Meg  stoppe«l 
him. 

**Nane  o'  yer  lichts  here,  Cuif,"  she  said;  «it*« 
time  ye  were  thinkin*  aboot  gaun  ower  the  hill.  But 
ye  haena'  telled  us  yet  what's  queer  aboot  the  lad." 

"Weel,  woman,  he's  aye  write— writin*,  whiles  on 
sheets  o*  paper,  and  whiles  on  buiks." 

"There's  nocht  queer  aboot  that,"  says  Megj  "so 
does  ilka  minister." 

"But  Manse  Bell  gied  me  ane  o'  his  writings,  that 
she  had  gotten  aboot  his  bedroom  son*ewhere.    She 
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•ttd  thtt  the  wun*  lurf  Wawn't  aff  his  taWe,  but  I  mis- 
doother.** 

«Yer  ower  great  wi»  Manie  Bdl  an»  the  like  o»  her, 
for  aman  that  comes  to  see  me  I"  said  Meg,  who  was 
•  ytry  particular  young  woman  indeed. 

«It  was  cuttit  intil  lengths  like  the  metre  psahss, 
but  It  luikit  gye  an'  daft  Uke,  sae  I  didna'  rwdit? 
•aid  the  Cuif,  hastily.  «  Here  it's  to  ye,  Meg.  l^ 
een  gaun  to  licht  my  cutty  wi't."  Something  shone 
gray-white  in  Saunders's  hand  as  he  held  it  out  to  Meg 
m  the  darkness.  It  passed  into  Meg's  pahn,  and  then 
was  seen  no  more. 

The  session  at  the  house  end  was  breaking  up.  Jess 
had  vanished  silently.  Ebie  Farrish  was  not.  Jock 
Forrwt  had  folded  his  tent  and  stolen  away.  Meir 
and  Saunders  were  left  alone.  It  was  his  supreme 
opportunity.  *^ 

He  leaned  over  towards  his  sweetheart.  His  blue 
bonnet  had  fidlen  to  the  ground,  and  there  was  a 
distinct  odour  of  warm  candle-grease  in  the  air. 

Meg,  he  said,  «yermaistamawn' bonny,  an' I'm 
that  fond  o  ye  that  I  am  feain'  awa'  fiae  my  meat  f 
p  Meg  woman,  I  think  o'  ye  i'  the  mornin'  afore  the 
l^ords  Prayer,  I  sair  misdoot !  Guid  forgie  me  I  1 
find  mysel  whiles  wonderin'  gin  I'll  see  ye  the  day 
afore  I  can  gang  ower  in  my  mind  the  graves  that's 
to  howk,  or  gin  Birsic's  oats  are  dune.  O  Mce, 
Meg,  Im  that  feU  fond  o'  ye  that  I  gnippit  that 
thn«rn  speldron  Birsic's  hind  leg  juist  i'  the  fervour 
o  thmkin'  o'  ye." 

«Hoo  mucklc  hae  ye  i'  the  week?"  said  Meg, 
practically,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point. 
«A  pound  a  week,"  said  Saunders  Mowdiewort, 
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promptly,  who  though  a  Cuif  was  a  buiincsa  man, 

«Ow  aye,-  nid  Meg,  lardonically,  «I  ken  yer 
graund  v.ew.  « It',  o'  yer  bat  wife',  tombatane,  1^' 
the  .mcnption.  the  length  o'  my  airm  aboot  Betty 
Mowdiewort  an'  a'  her  virtue.,  that  Robert  Pater«,„ 
cuttit  tiU  ye  a  year   paat  in  Aprile.      Na,  na,  ye'U 

«lk  time  I  wa.h  my  dishes.  It  wad  mak'  yin  be: 
wantm  to  dee  afore  their  time  to  get  sic-Iike. 
Gang  an  speer  Manse  Bell.  She's  mair  nor  half 
blmd  onyway,  an'  she's  fiur  girnin'  fain  for  a  man, 
she  micht  even  tak'  you."  * 

With  these  cruel  words  Meg  lifted  her  milkine- 
.  ool  and  vanished  within.  The  Cuif  sat  for  a  Jong 
t  me  on  his  byne  lost  in  thought.  Then  he  arose, 
struck  h.s  flint  and  steel  together,  and  stood  looking 
at  the  tinder  burnmg  till  it  went  out,  without  having 
remembered  to  put  it  to  the  pipe  which  he  held  iS 
his  other  hand  After  the  last  sparks  ran  every  way 
and  flickered,  he  threw  the  glowing  red  embers  on  the 
ground,  kicked  the  pail  on  which  he  had  been  sitting 
as  solemnly  a,  if  he  had  been  performing  a  religiou! 

.i;2'tret:i!^^''^-^^-^^^--pp^^-w 

The  hag^log  was  now  left  alone  against  the  wall 
beneath  W.nsome's  window,  within  which  there  was 
now  the  hght  of  a  candle  and  a  waxing  and  waning 
shadow  on  the  bhnd  as  some  one  went  to  and  fro 
Then  there  was  a  sharp  noise  as  of  one  clicking  in 
the  "steeple  or  brace  of  the  front  door  (which 
opened  in  two  halves),  and  then  the  metallic  grit  of 
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the  key  Jn  the  lock,  for  Craig  Ronald  wj,  a  big 
houic,  and  not  a  mere  form  which  might  be  left  all 
night  with  unbarred  portals. 

Winiomc  stepped  lightly  to  her  own  door,  which 
opened   without    noise.      She   looked  out   and   said 
in  a  compromise  between  a  coaxing  whisper  and  a 
voice  of  soft  command  : 
"Meg,  I  want  ye." 

Meg  Kissock  came  along  the  passage  with  the 
healthy  glow  of  the  night  air  on  her  cheeks,  and  her 
candle  in  her  hand.  She  seemed  as  if  she  would 
pause  at  the  door,  but  Winsome  motioned  her  im- 
periously into  her  chamber.  So  Meg  came  within, 
an  J  Winsome  shut  to  the  door.     Then  she  simply 

Meg !  •»  said  Winsome,  warningly. 

r  ^  ?"«,'!'  ^'"*  ""''*  P*"^^  momentarily  over  the 
face  of  Winsome's  handmaid,  us  though  she  had  been 
long  trying  to  solve  some  problem  and  had  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  found  the  answer.  Slowly  she 
lifted  up  her  dark  green  druggit  skirt,  and  out  of  a 
pocket  of  enormous  size,  which  was  swung  about  her 
wa.sthke  a  captured  leviathan  heaving  inanimate  on 
a  ships  cable,  she  extracted  a  sheet  of  crumpled  paper. 

«nl!i'°^!  '^^  i\  ^"*'°"'  *  ^°'-«'-     "<=^  'y^  said 
Good-night «  to  Meg  as  plain  as  the  minister's  text. 

Meg  Kissock  waited  till  she  was  at  the  door,  and 

then,  just  as  she  was  making  her  silent  exit,  she  said  : 

Yen   tak   as   guid  care  o't  as  the  ither  yin  ye 

w-         "^  P''  ^^^"^  *'*"^  thegither.'* 
Winsome  took  a  step  towards  her  as  if  with  some 
purpose  of  indignant  chastisement.     But  the  red  head 
and  twinkhng  eyes  of  mischief  vanished,  and  Winsome 
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jJoiie  ttood  with  cb«  p.pcr  in  her  hanA  Tuttai  .he 
hid  begun  to  imooth  out  the  crinkJe.  prid«ced  br 
^e  h«id,  of  M«,.e  Befl  who  could  kTS  iZ 
&»«»*«  who  wouU  not,  «,d  Mej  iCI«ock  who  hi^ 
not  l«d  nm.  to  «d  ,.  the  headof  the  l«t  i»med 
^rZ  T""  rr'*'*   '"•*•  '^^  "«»»  Joking 

-Ralph-Peden  I "  .he  .aid,  nodding  her  he«l  lOter 
«ch  proper  name. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THl  lOVI-iOMO  OF  THl  MAVU, 

WiNWMi  mmpcd  her  little  foot  ,„  red  ani^  ««-. 
«nd  crumpling  the  paoer  in  h^  k    *?""«»  "<*^. 

^i^tiy  oS  th'e  ?^.  "sir  ^'.^.^r  »^ 

•««ething  overwhelming  to  Merbut^.  '**   "^ 
«d  privileged  domctic  L  >U,^^„  L  t?'"''" 

over  from  the  canle  with  hoJ.  f  """*«».  whoome 
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and  who,  though  a  ^*  papist,"  had  waited  for  Winsome 
three  Sabbath  days  at  the  door  of  the  Marrow  kirk,  a 
building  which  he  had  never  previously  entered  during 
his  life. 

Winsome  went  still  indignant  to  bed.  It  was 
altogether  too  aggravating  that  Meg  should  take  the 
matter  so,  she  said  to  herself. 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  care  a  button,"  she  said  ov-r 
and  over  as  she  turned  her  hot  cheek  upon  the  pillow 
and  looked  towards  the  pale  gray-blue  of  the  window- 
panes,  in  which  there  was  already  the  promise  of  the 
morning ;  though  yet  it  was  hardly  midnight  of  the 
short  midsummer  of  the  north. 

*'  It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  I  should 
care  in  the  least  for  anybody  whom  I  have  only  seen 
twice.  Why,  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  I  really 
cared  for  dear  old  granny  !  Meg  might  know  better, 
and  it  is  very  silly  of  her  to  say  things  like  that.  I 
shall  send  back  his  book  and  paper  to-morrow  morning 
by  Andrew  Kissock  when  he  goes  to  school."  Yet 
even  after  this  resolution  she  still  lay  sleepless. 

"  Now  I  will  go  to  sleep,"  said  Winsome,  resolutely 
shutting  her  eyes.  "I  will  not  think  r^bout  him  any 
more."  It  was  assuredly  a  noble  and  fitting  resolve. 
But  Winsome  had  yet  to  discover  in  restless  nights 
and  troubled  morrows  that  sleep  and  thought  are  two 
gifts  of  God  which  do  not  come  or  go  at  man's  bidding, 
in  her  silent  chamber  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
hushed  yet  palpable  life.  It  appeared  to  Winsome  as 
if  there  were  about  her  a  thousand  little  whispering 
voices.  Unseen  presences  flitted  everywhere.  She 
could  hear  them  laughing  such  wicked,  mocking 
laughs.     They  were   clustering  round  the  crumpled 
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piece  of  paper   in   the  corner.      Well,  it   might  lie 
there  for  ever  for  her. 

"  I  would  not  read  it  even  if  it  were  light.  I  shall 
send  it  back  to  him  to-morrow  without  reading  it 
Very  likely  it  is  a  Greek  exercise^  at  any  rate.** 

Yet,  for  all  these  brave  sayings,  neither  sleep  nor 
dawn  had  come,  when,  clad  in  shadowy  white  and  the 
more  manifest  golden  glimmer  of  her  hair,  she  glided 
to  the  window-seat;  and  drawing  a  great  knitted 
shawl  about  her,  she  sat,  a  slender  figure  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  sheeny  white.  The  shawl 
imprisoned  the  piliow-tossed  masses  of  her  nppling 
hair,  throwing  them  forward  about  her  face,  which, 
in  the  half  light,  seemed  to  be  encircled  with  an 
aureole  of  pale  Florentine  gold. 

In  her  hand  Winsome  held  Ralph  Peden's  poem, 
and  in  spite  of  her  determination  not  to  read  it,  she 
sat  waiting  till  the  dawn  should  come.  It  might  be 
something  of  great  importance.  It  might  only  be  a 
Greek  exercise.  It  was,  at  all  events,  necessary  to 
find  out,  in  order  that  she  might  send  it  back. 

It  was  a  marvellous  dawning,  this  one  that  Winsome 
waited  for.  Dawn  is  the  secret  of  the  universe.  It 
thrills  us  somehow  with  a  far-off  prophecy  of  that 
eternal  dawning  when  the  God  That  Is  shall  reveal 
Himself— the  Morn  which  shall  brighten  into  the 
more  perfect  day. 

It  was  just  the  slack  water — the  water-shed  of  the 
night.  So  clear  it  was  this  June  midnight  that  the 
lingering  gold  behind  the  western  ridge  of  the  Orchar 
Hill,  where  the  sun  went  down,  was  neither  brighter 
nor  yet  darker  than  the  feint  tinge  of  lucent  green, 
like  the  colour  of  the  inner  curve  of  the  sea- wave  just 
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m  it  bends  to  break,  which  had  begun  to«W  behind 
the  fir  wo<Ki,  to  the  east,  where  he^w.,t?ri,"'"^ 
th  J^  cl  ^'\^'  ^^"«  '^Pily-  Chaffinches  began 

«^d  the^t  l«r„  owl  a.  he  betook  hiLif  sleep,>to 

^nsoi^Li'-'rwTii^jrL"^-^^^^^^ 

B^  that  ani^a,  thou^j;  l^  'J^'rJ^;!:^; 
and  wa.  staying  indoors.  The  green  ZL  Z 
cajt  wa,  spreading  and  taking  a  ros^te  rin^e  i^t 

Beneath   Wmsome's  window   a  blackbird  hoooed 

atTe  r  sf'  r  ^'  '^'  »  -tat ive  Jfb'or^^o 
at  the  first  slug  he  came  across  j  but  it  was  reaJIv  t~> 

^Lt  i'rtt  f  3  ^""^ "'""  ^-"^ "" 

hfd^    J"         "^'^  ^^  P*"""'^  ^"  feathers,  which 
W  been  discomposed  by  the  limited  rcco..„5^^^^^^^ 
the  night.     Now  he  was  on  the  top^iost  twig   and 
Win^me  saw  him  against  the  crim'son  pooTthi^ 
w^  fest  deepening  in  the  east.  ^ 

wLlt;'^,?  "1"°^  P'P*^  ^"'^^  *>«  over  the  grove. 
myT;  /tTcl^sotrat^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^- 

jesimple       n^,     Why,  aft^^trkUltL: 

aid  fllhfh  ^""".^y^  °f  '^  d«wn  touch  her  cheek 
^d  Hush  the  flowenng  floss  of  her  silken  hair?  A 
thrush  from  the  single  laurel  at  the  gate  told  her  • 

Cyy„u  see,  ca^t  y,u  see,  ca^t  ,ou  see  it  f 

Love  u  the  secret,  the  secret  1 
Could  y^H  but  know  it,  did  you  but  skew  it  / 
Hear  me  I  hear  me  /  hear  me  / 

Down  in  the  forest  lioved  her  t 
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Swtet,  sweety  swett  / 
WtHldytu  but  listen, 
1  tMuU  Uvt  jm  / 
JU  is  sweet  and  pure  migteit 
Twilight  and  mrning  dew, 

I  Uve  it,  I  love  it. 
Do  ytu,  do  you,  do  jouf* 

This  was  the  thrush's  love-song.  Now  it  was 
fight  enough  for  Winsome  to  read  her  own  by  the 
red  hght  of  the  midsummer's  dawn.  This  was  Ralph's 
Vjreek  exercise : 

"Sweet  mouth,  red  lip.,  bred  unwrinJded  brow, 
Sworn  troth,  woven  hands,  holy  marruge  row, 
Unto  ut  make  aniwer,  what  it  wanting  now? 
Love,  love,  love,  the  whiteneu  of  the  snow  j 
Love,  love,  love,  and  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Broad  lands,  bright  itn,  as  it  was  of  old  j 
Red  wine,  loud  miith,  gleaming  of  the  gold  ; 
Something  yet  a-wanting— how  shall  it  be  told  ? 

Love,  love,  love,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  ; 

Love,  love,  love,  and  the  days  of  long  ago.  ' 

L»rge  heart,  true  love,  service  void  of  sound, 
Life-tnist,  death-trust,  here  on  Scottish  ground, 
At  in  olden  story,  surely  I  have  found- 
Love,  love,  love,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
Love,  love,  love,  and  the  d?-,  of  long  ago." 

The  thrush  had  ceased  singing  while  Winsome 
read.  It  was  another  voice  which  she  heard— the 
first  authentic  call  of  the  springtime  for  her.  It 
coursed  through  her  blood.  It  quickened  her  pulse. 
It  enlarged  the  pupil  of  her  eye  till  the  clear  ger- 
mander blue  of  the  iris  grew  moist  and  dark.  It 
was  a  song  for  her  heart,  and  hers  alone.     She  felt  it. 
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though  no  more  than  a  leaf  blown  to  her  by  chance 
winds.  It  might  have  been  written  for  any  other, 
only  she  knew  that  it  was  not.  Ralph  Peden  had 
said  nothing  to  her.  The  poem  certainly  did  not 
suggest  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  Kirk  of  the 
Marrow.  There  were  a  thousand  objections— a 
thousand  reasons— every  one  valid,  against  such  a 
thing.  But  love  that  laughs  at  locksmiths  is  equally 
contemptuous  of  logic.  It  was  hers,  hers,  and  hers 
alone.  A  breath  from  Love's  wing  as  he  passed  came 
again  to  Winsome.  The  blackbird  was  silent,  but 
the  thrush  again  broke  in  with  his  jubilant  love-song, 
while  Winsome,  with  htr  love-song  laid  against  a 
dewy  cheek,  paused  to  listen  with  a  beating  heart  and 
a  new  comprehension : 

"Hear/  bear!  heart 

Dear  I  dear!  dear! 
Far  away  ^  far  ate  ay ^  far  ateay^ 

I  saw  him  pass  this  way, 

I  saw  him  pass  this  way, 
Ttrrieoe,  tirrieoo  !  so  tender  and  true, 

Chippiwee,  ehippiwee,  oh,  try  him  and  see  ! 
Cheer  up  }  cheer  up  !  cheer  up  / 

Hill  come  and  he'll  kiss  you. 

Hill  kiss  you  and  kiss  you. 
And  ril see  him  do  it,  do  it,  do  it!** 

"Go  away,  you  wicked  bird!"  said  Winsome, 
when  the  master  singer  in  speckled  grey  ccme  to  this 
part  of  his  song.  So  saying,  she  threw,  v*ith  such 
exact  aim  that  it  went  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction, 
aquaint  pink  sea-shell  at  the  bird,  a  shell  which  had 
been  given  her  by  a  lad  who  was  going  away  again  lo 
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sea  three  years  ago.  She  wa;?  glad  now,  when  she 
thought  of  it,  that  she  had  kissed  him  because  he  had 
no  mother  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  for  he  never 
came  back  any  more. 

"Keck,  keck!"  said  the  mavis  indignantly,  and 
went  away. 

Then  Winson-.e  lay  down  on  her  white  bed  well 
content,  and  pillowed  her  cheek  on  a  crumpled  piece 
of  paper. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ANDREW  KISSOCIC   GOES  TO  SCHOOL. 

Love   is,  in  maidens'  hearts,  of  the  nature  of  an 
mermutent  fever.     The  tide  of  Solway  flows,  b^ 
the  more  rap.d  h.s  flow  the  swifter  his  ebb     The 
h.gher  the  wrack  is  borne  up  the  beach,  the  deeper 
SIX  hours  after  are  laid  bare  the  roots  of'the  sS 
upon  the  shmgle.    Now  Winsome  Charteris,  howTer 
her  heart  m.ght  conspire  against  her  peace  was  not 
at  all  the  g.rl  to  be  won  before  she  was  wooed.     Also 
there  ,s  to  be  counted  upon  that  ddicious  spirit  of 
contranness  that  niakes  a  woman  e^   ,  v  hen  weU 
wooed,  by  no  means  desirous  of  ser  „ 

Besides,   in   the   broad   dayhght      '  .on   day 

Wmsome  was  less  attuned  and  touc.  '  .motional 
issues  than  m  the  red  dawn.  She  had  even  taken  the 
poem  and  the  exercise  book  out  of  the  sacred  mclosure. 

know  that  she  had  any  good  claim  to  either  ?  Indeel 
.he  was  well  aware  that  to  one  of  the  manuscripts  she 
had  no  claim  whatever.  Therefore  she  placed  both 
the  note-book  and  the  poem  within  the 'same  ^d 
«  her  precious  ho.«ekeeping  account-book,  which 
«he    reverenced    next    her    Bible-a    very  practical 
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proceeding  which  pleased  her,  and  showed  that  she 
was  quite  above  all  foolish  sentiment.  Then  she  went 
to  churn  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  pouring  in  a  little 
hot  water  critically  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
make  the  butter  come.  This  exercise  may  be  re- 
amimcnded  as  an  admirable  corrective  to  foolish 
flights  of  imagination.  There  is  something  concrete 
•bout  butter-making  which  counteracts  an  overplus 
of  scntfrnent—espccially  when  the  butter  will  not 
come.    But  hot  water  may  be  overdone. 

Now  Winsome  Charteris  was  a  hard-hearted  young 
woman— a  feet  that  may  not  as  yet  have  appeared ; 
at  least  so  she  told  herself.    She  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  been  foolish  to  think  at  all 
of  Ralph  Pedcn,  so  she  resolved  to  put  him  at  once 
and  altogether  out  of  her  mind,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  quite  a  simple  matter.     Yet  during  the 
mornmg  she  went  three  times  into  her  little  room 
to  look  at  her  housekeeping  book,  which  by  accident 
lay  withm  the  same  band  as  Ralph  Peden's  lost  manu- 
scripts.   First,  she  wanted  to  see  how  much  she  got 
for  butter  at  Cairn  Edward  the  Monday  before  last  • 
then  to  di  ?cover  what  the  price  was  on  that  very  same 
day  last  year.    It  is  an  interesting  thing  thus  to  follow 
the  fluctuations  of  the  produce   market,  especially 
when  you  churn  the  butter  yourself.     The   exact 
quotation  of  documents  is  a  valuable  thing  to  learn 
Nothing  IS  so  likely  to  grow  upon  one  as  a  habit  of 
inaccuracy.    This  was  what  her  grandmother  was 
always   telling  her,   and  it    behooved  Winsome    to 
miprove.    Each  time  as  she  strapped  the  documents 
together  she  said,  "And  these  go  back  to-day  by 
Andra   Kissock   when    he   goes  to   school."    Then 
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•he  took  another  look,  in  order  to  auure  henelf  that 
no  forgeries  had  been  introduced  within  the  band 
while  the  ^vu  churning  the  butter.  The  documents 
were  still  quite  genuine. 

Winsome  went  out  to  reheve  Jess  Kissock  in  the 
dairy,  and  as  she  went  she  communed  with  herself: 
"It  is  right  that  I  should  send  them   back.     The 
verses   may  belong  to  somebody  else— somebody  in 
Edinburgh— and,  besides,  I  know  them  by  heart." 
A  guod  memory  is  a  fine  thing. 
The  Kissocks  lived  in  one  of  the  Craig  Ronald 
cot-houses.     Their  fother  had  in  his  time  been  one 
of  the  herds,  and  upon  his   death,  many  years  ago, 
Walte    Skirving  had  allowed  the  widow  and  children 
to  remain  in  the  house  in  which  Andrew  Kissock, 
senior,  had  died.    Mistress  Kissock  was  a  large-boned, 
soft-voiced  woman,  who  had  supplied  what  dash  of 
tenderness  there  was  in  her  daughters.    She  had  reared 
them  according  to  good  traditions,  but  as  she  said, 
when  all  her  brood  were  talking  at  the  same  time,  she 
alone  quietly  silent : 

«  The  Kissocks  tak  '•*er  their  faither,  they're  it 
hands  to  talk— a'  bena  An'ra'." 

Andrew  was  her  youngest,  a  growing  lump  of  a 
boy  of  twelve,  who  was  exceeding  silent  in  the  house, 
though  often  voluble  enough  out  of  it.  Every  day 
Andra  betook  himself  to  school,  along  the  side  of 
Loch  Grannoch,  by  the  path  which  looked  down  on 
the  cloud-flecked  mirror  of  the  lock.  Some  days  he 
got  there,  but  very  occasionally. 

His  mother  got  him  ready  early  this  June  morning. 
He  brought  in  the  kye  for  Jess.  He  helped  Jock 
Gordon  to  carry  water  for  Meg's  kitchen  mysteries. 
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He  liitened  to  a  brisk  conversation  proceeding  from 
the  "room  "  where  his  very  capable  sister  was  engage(> 
in  getting  the  old  people  settled  for  the  day.  For  all 
this  was  part  of  the  ordinary  routine.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  establishment  knew  that  Walter  Skirving 
was  again  at  the  window  over  the  marsh-mallow  sand 
and  his  wife  at  her  latest  book,  a  sigh  of  satisfoction 
went  up  and  the  wheels  of  the  day's  work  revolved.  So 
this  morning  it  came  time  for  Andra  to  go  to  school 
all  too  soon.  Andra  did  not  want  to  stay  at  home 
from  school,  but  it  was  against  a  boy's  principle  to 
appear  glad  to  go  to  school,  so  Andra  regularly  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  make  a  feint  of  wanting  to 
stay  every  morning. 

"  Can  I  no  bide  an'  help  ye  wi'  the  butter-kirnin' 
the  day,  Jess  ? "  said  Andra,  rubbing  himself  briskly 
all  over  as  he  had  seen  the  ploughmen  do  with  their 
horses.  When  he  got  to  his  own  bare  red  legs  he 
reared  and  kicked  violently,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time : 

"Wad  ye  then,  ye  tairger,  tuts— stan'  still  there,  ye 
kickin'  beast ! "  as  though  he  were  some  fiery  ui 
tamed  from  the  desert. 

Jess  made  a  dart  at  him  with  a  wet  towel. 

«  Gang  oot  o'  my  kitchen  wi'  yer  nonsense  !  "  she 
cried.  Andra  passaged  like  a  strongly  bitted  charger 
to  the  back  door,  and  there  feirly  ran  away  with 
himself,  flourishing  in  the  air  a  pair  of  very  dirty 
heels.  Ebie  Farrish  was  employed  over  a  tin  basin 
at  the  stable  door,  making  his  breakfest  toilet,  which 
he  always  undertook,  not  whtn  he  shook  himself  out 
ot  bed  in  the  suble  loft  at  five  o'clock,  but  before  he 
went  in  to  devour  Jess  with  his  eyes  and  his  porridge 
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in  A  more  ordimuy  w«jr.  It  was  tt  this  point  that 
Andra  Kissock,  that  prancing  Galloway  barb,  breaking 
tway  from  all  restrictions,  charged  between  £bie*s 
legs,  and  overset  him  into  his  own  horse-trough. 
The  yellow  soap  was  in  Ebie*s  eyes,  and  before  he 
goc  it  out  the  small  boy  was  fiv  enough  away.  The 
noat  irriuting  thing  was  that  from  the  back  kitchen 
came  peal  on  peal  of  laughter. 

**It*s  surely  Ashionable  kind  o*  sea-bathin'  to  tak* 
a  dook  in  the  stable-trough,  nae  less  I  ** 

Ebie  gathered  himself  up  savagely.  His  temperature 
was  something  considerably  above  summer  heat,  yet 
he  dared  not  give  expression  to  his  feelings,  for  his 
experiences  in  former  couruhips  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  cannot  safely,  having  regard 
to  average  hmily  prejudice,  prematurely  abuse  the 
brothers  of  your  sweetheart.  After  marriage  the  case 
is  believed  to  be  different. 

Winsome  Charteris  stood  at  the  green  gate  which 
led  out  of  the  courtyard  into  the  croft,  as  Andra  was 
making  his  schoolward  exit.  She  held  a  parcel  ready 
for  him.  This  occasioned  no  surprise,  nor  did  the 
very  particular  directions  as  to  delivery,  and  the  dire 
threatenings  against  forgetfuhiess  or  feilure  in  the 
least  dismay  Andra.  He  was  entirely  accustomed  to 
them.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  heard  nothing 
else.  He  had  never  been  reckoned  **a  sure  hand," 
and  it  was  only  in  defiiult  of  a  better  messenger  that 
Winsome  now  employed  him.  TJ?e  directions  were 
indeed  so  explicit  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
possibility  of  mistake.  He  had  only  to  go  to  the 
manse  and  leave  the  parcel  for  Mr.  Ralph  Peden 
"  without  a  message." 
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So  Andrew  Kinock,  nothing  loath,  promiwd  fid''.- 
fiilly.  He  never  objected  to  promiiingi  that  aj 
ea»y.  He  carried  the  imall,  neatly  wrapped  parcel  in 
hit  hand,  walking  mo»t  sedately  $0  long  as  Winiome't 
eyei  were  upon  him.  He  was  not  yet  old  enough  to 
be  under  the  spell  of  their  witchery ;  but  then  Win- 
•ome's  eyes  controlled  his  sister  M"*';  hand,  and  for 
that  latter  organ  he  had  a  most  p  ..     -d  respect. 

Now  we  must  take  the  troub  follow  in  some 

detail  the  course  of  this  small  boy  going  to  school,  for 
though  a  thing  of  no  interest  in  itself  save  as  a  study 
in  the  science  of  procrastination,  a  good  deal  of  our 
history  directly  depends  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  A.idrew  was  out  of  sight  he  pulled  his 
leather  satchel  round  so  that  he  could  open  it  with 
ease,  and,  having  taken  a  handful  of  broken  and  very 
stale  crumbs  out  of  it  for  immediate  use,  he  dropped 
Winsome's  parcel  within.    There  it  kept  company 
with  a  tin  flask  of  milk  which  his  mother  filled  fo' 
hirn  every   mo  ,  -nf ,   having   previously  scalded  tl  ^ 
vessel  well  to  rt     re  its  freshiicss.     This  was  specially 
carefully  Hone  a.ter  a  sad  occasion   upon  which  his 
mother,   !  aving   poured  in   the   fine  new  milk   for 
Andra's  ^  nrer  fresh  from  Crummie  the  cow,  out  of 
*;-2  flask  inouth  there  crawled  a  number  of  healthy 
worms  which  that  enterprising  youth  had  coUected 
from  various  quarters  which  it  is  perhaps  best  not  to 
specify.     Not  that  Andra  objected  in  the  least.    Milk 
was  a  good  thing     worms  were  good  things ;  and  he 
was  for  above  the  paltry  superstition   that  one  good 
thing  could  spoil  another.     He  will  alxvays  consider 
to  his  dying  day  that  the  very  sound  licking  whir  i 
his  mother  administered  to  him,  for  spoiling  at  o;  e 
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the  &miiy  breakfiut  and  his  own  dinner,  was  one  of 
the  most  uncalled-for  and  gratuitous  that  even  in  his 
wide  experience  it  had  been  his  lot  to  receive. 

So  Andra  took  his  way  to  Khool.  He  gambolled 
along,  smelling  and  rooting  among  the  ragged  robin 
and  starwort  in  the  hedges  like  an  unbroken  collie. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  further  thought  of  school  or 
message  crossed  his  mind  from  the  moment  that  the 
highest  white  steading  of  Craig  Ronald  sank  out  of 
view,  until  his  compulsory  return.  Andra  shut  out 
from  his  view  fects  so  commonplace  and  ignominious 
as  home  and  school. 

At  the  first  loaning  enc*,  where  the  road  to  the 
Nether  Crae  came  down  to  cross  the  bridge—just  at 
the  point  where  the  Grannoch  lane  leaves  the  narrows 
of  the  loch,  Andra  betook  himself  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  with  a  certain  affectation  of  superabundant 
secrecy. 

With  prodigious  exactness  he  examined  the  stones 
at  a  particular  part  of  the  dyke,  hunted  about  for  one 
of  remarkable  size  and  colour,  said  «  Hist !  hist !  **  in 
a  mysterious  way,  and  ran  across  the  road  to  see  that 
no  one  was  coming. 

As  we  have  seen,  Andra  was  the  literary  person  of 
the  family.  His  eldest  brother  had  gone  to  America 
in  the  slow  sailing  packet  of  those  days,  where  he  was 
working  in  New  York  as  a  joiner.  This  youth  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  across  books  and  papers 
describing  the  terrible  encounters  with  Indians  in  the 
Boone  country— the  "dark  and  bloody  land**  of  the 
early  romancers.  Not  one  in  the  femily  looked  at 
the  insides  of  these  relations  of  marvels  except  Andra. 
who,  when  he  read  the  story  of  the  Indian  scout 
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trailing  the  murderers  of  his  squaw  across  a  continent 
in  order  to  annihibte  them  just  before  they  entered 

New  York  city,  felt  that  he  had  found  his  vocation 

which  was  to  be  an  Indian  scout,  if  indeed  nature  had 
made  it  too  late  for  him  to  think  of  being  a  full- 
blooded  Indian. 

The  impressive  pantomime  at  the  bridge  was  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  his  bosom  companion,  Dick 
Little,  had  passed  on  before  him.  He  knew,  as  soon 
as  he  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  stone,  that 
he  had  net  passed.  Indeed,  he  could  see  him  at  that 
very  moment  threading  his  way  down  through  the 
tangle  of  heather  and  bog  myrtle— or,  as  he  would  have 

said,  "gall  busses  opposite."     But  what  of  that? 

Mighty  is  the  power  of  nwkebelieve,  and  in  Andra, 
repressed  as  he  was  at  home,  there  was  concentrated 
the  energy  and  power  of  some  highly  imaginative 
ancestry.  He  had  a  full  share  of  the  quality  which 
ran  in  the  femily,  and  was  exceeded  only  by  his 
brother  Jock  in  New  York,  who  had  been  «the 
biggest  leer  in  the  country  side"  before  he  emigrated 
to  a  land  where  at  that  time  this  quality  was  not 
specially  marked  among  so  many  wielders  of  the  long 
bow.  Jock,  in  his  letters,  used  to  frighten  his  mother 
with  dark  tales  of  his  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
savages  and  desperadoes  on  the  frontier,  yet,  strangely 
enough,  his  address  remained  steadily  at  New  York. 

Now  it  is  not  often  that  an  Easter  Galloway  boy 
takes  to  lying  j  but  when  he  does,  a  mere  Nithsdale 
man  has  no  chance  with  him,  still  less  a  man  from  the 
simple-minded   levek  of  the  ** Shire."'    But   Andra 

„.',^'f*°."!''7  »  invariably  spoken   of  in   Galloway  m   the  Shire. 
Kirkcudbnghuhire  a*  the  Stewartry. 
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Kissock  ahvays  lied  from  the  highest  motives.  He 
elevated  the  saying  of  the  thing  that  was  not,  to  the 
height  of  a  principle.  He  often  lied,  knowing  that 
he  would  be  thrashed  for  it-even  though  he  was 
aware  that  he  would  be  rewarded  for  teUing  the  truth. 
He  lied  because  he  would  not  demean  himself  to  utter 
8o  commonplace  a  thing  as  the  truth. 

It  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  in  the  least  that 
when  Dick  Little  came  across  the  bridge  he  was 
greeted  by  Andra  Kissock  with  the  information  that 
he  was  m  the  clutches  of  The  Avenger  of  Blood,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  mettle  steed  with  remarkably  dirty 
fcet,  curveted  across  the  road  and  held  the  pass.     He 

^  Sf^^  .'°  ^'^*  "P  *  "''^^^  ^~n«  or  his  hfe." 
The  bold  Dick,  who  had  caught  the  infection,  stoutly 
refused  to  yield  either.  His  life  was  dear  to  him,  but 
a  soda  scone  considerably  dearer.  He  would  rather 
be  dead  than  hungry  any  day. 

K-  "J^*"!.?^'  '™'°''"  "^^  A"^"'  throwing  down 
h.s  bag,  aU  forgetful  of  Winsome  Charteris's  precious 
pu-cel  and  his  promises  thereanent.  So  these  two 
brave  champions  had  at  one  another  with  most 
surprisirf  valour. 

They  'ere  armed  with  wooden  swords  as  lone  as 
themselves,  which  they  manoeuvred  with  both  hands 
in  a  marvellously  savage  manner.  When  a  blow  did 
happen  to  get  home,  the  dust  flew  out  of  their  jackets. 
But  still  the  champions  fought  on.  They  were  in 
the  act  of  finishing  the  quarrel  by  the  submission  of 
Dick  in  due  form,  when  Allan  Welsh,  passing  across 
the  bridge  on  one  of  his  pastoral  visiutions,  came 
upon  them  suddenly.  Dick  was  on  his  knees  at  the 
time,  his  hands  on  the  ground,  and  Andra  was  forcing 
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his  head  determinedly  down  toward  the  sur&ce  of  the 
king's  highway.  iV^anwhile  Dick  was  objecting  in 
the  most  vigorous  way. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  stern,  quiet  voice  of  the  minister, 
**  what  are  you  doing  to  each  other  ?  Are  you  aware 
it  is  against  both  the  law  of  God  and  man  to  fight  in 
this  way  ?  It  is  only  from  the  beasts  that  perish  that 
we  expect  such  conduct. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Andra,  in  a  shame- 
£iced  way,  yet  with  the  assurance  of  one  who  knows 
that  he  has  the  authorities  on  his  side,  *'  Dick  Little 
wull  no  bite  the  dust." 

"Bite  the  dust! — ^what  do  you  mean,  laddie r" 
asked  the  minister,  frowning. 

"Wed  sir,  if  ye  please,  sir,  the  bulk  says  that  the 
yin  that  got  his  licks  fell  down  and  bit  the  dust.  Noo, 
Dick's  doon  fiiir  aneuch.  Ye  micht  speak  till  him  to 
bite  the  dust ! " 

And  Andra,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  conscious 
rectitude,  stooc   back   to  give  the  minister  room  to 
deliver  his  rebuke. 
The  stern  face  of  the  minister  relaxed. 
"  Be  oflF  with  you  to  school,"  he  said  j  « I'll  look 
in  to  see  if  you  have  got  there  in  the  afternoon." 

Andra  and  Dick  scampered  down  the  road,  snatch- 
ing their  satchels  as  they  ran.  In  half  an  hour  they 
were  making  momentary  music  under  the  avenging 
birch  rod  of  Duncan  Duncanson,  the  learned  DuUarg 
schoolmaster.  Their  explanations  were  excellent. 
Dick  said  that  he  had  been  Stopped  to  gather  the  eggs, 
and  Andra  that  he  had  been  detained  conversing  with 
the  minister.  The  result  was  the  same  in  both  cases 
— Andra  getting  double  for  sticking  to  his  stotement. 
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Yet  both  stories  were  true,  though  quite  accidentally 
so,  of  course.  This  is  what  it  is  to  have  a  bad 
character.  Neither  boy,  however,  felt  any  ill-will 
whatever  at  the  schoolmaster.  They  considered  that 
he  was  there  in  order  to  lick  them.  For  this  he  was 
paid  by  their  parents'  money,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  fraud  if  he  had  no*  duly  earned  his  salary  by 
dusting  their  jackets  daily.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  he  did  most  conscientiously  earn  his  money, 
and  seldom  overlooked  any  of  his  pupils  even  for  a 
single  day. 

Back  at  th;  Grannoch  bridge,  under  the  parapet, 
Allan  Welsh,  i:he  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  the  Marrow 
found  the  wh'te  packet  lying  which  Winsome   had 
tied   with   such  care.     He  looked  all   round  to  see 
whence  it  had  come.      Then  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
he  looked  at  it  a  long  time  silently,  with  a  strange 
and  not  unkindly  e::pression  on  his  face.     He  lifted  it 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  the  handwriting  which  addressed 
it  to  Master  Ralph  Peden.     As  he  paced  away  he 
carefully  put  it  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  Then, 
with  his  head  ferther  forward  than  ever,  and  the  im- 
manence of  his  great  brow  overshadowing  his  ascetic 
face,  he  set  himself  slowly  to  climb  the  brae. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MIDSUMMER   DAWN. 

Truk  love  is  at  once  chart  and  c.mpass.  It  led  Ralph 
Peden  mto  a  cloudy  June  dawnillg.  It  was  soft 
amorphous,   uncoloured  night   when    he    wem  out 

the  h,lls  from  the  south.     The  wind  blew  in  fitful 

cdd.es  and  backwaters  of  the  air,  which  twirled  the 
^rjSntolfa^d."^^-^^^-^"->-^-'e 

As  he  stepped  out  upon  the  moor  and  the  chill  of 
dawn  struck  mward,  he  did  not  know  that  Allan 
Welsh  was  watching  him  from  his  Windless  ^6r^Z 
^wn  .s  the  tcst.ng.time  of  the  universe.  It,  cod 
^Ivent  atmosphere  dissolves  social  amenities.  Itl' 
difficult  to  be  courteous,  impossible  to  be  polite  in 
that  hour  before  the  heart  has  rea      i  th«  ;  . 

feet   has  to   be   exchanged    for    the   harder   one    of 
throwing  It  vertically  to  the  extremities. 

Ralph  walked  slowly  and  in  deep  thought  through 
the  long  avenues  of  glimmering  beeches^nd  under 
'he  dry  rustle  of  the  quivering  poplan..    Then,  TZ 
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firat  red  of  dawn  touched  his  fece,  he  looked  about 
him.  He  was  clear  of  the  trees  now,  and  the  broad 
open  expanse  of  the  green  fields  and  shining  water 
meadows  that  ring  in  Loch  Grannoch  widened  out 
before  him.  The  winds  sighed  and  ru-nbled  about 
the  hill-tops  of  the  Orchar  and  the  Black  Laggan, 
but  here  in  the  valley  oAy  the  cool  moist  wind  of 
dawn  drew  largely  and  statedly  to  and  fro. 

Ralph  loved  Nature  instinctively,  and  saw  it  as  a 

town-bred   lad  rarely  does.     He  was  deeply  lead  in 

the  more  scientific  literature  of  the  subject,  and  had 

spent   many  days   in  his   Majesty's  Physic  gardens, 

which  lie  above  the  broad  breast  of  the  Forth.     He 

now  proved  his  learning,  and  with  quick,  sure  eye 

made  it  real  on  the  Galloway  hills.     Every  leaf  spoke 

to  him.     He  could  lie  for  half  a  day  and  learn  wisdom 

from  the  ant.     He  took  in  the  bird's  song  and  the 

moth's  flight.     The  keepers  sometimes  wondered  at 

the   lights  which  flashed  hen-  and   there  about  the 

plantations,  when  in  the  coolness  of  a  moist  evening 

lie  went  out  to  entrap  the  sidelong-dashing  flutterers 

with  his  sugar-pots. 

Yet  since  he  came  to  Galloway,  and  especially  since 
he  smelled  the  smell  of  the  wood-fire  set  for  the 
blanket-washing  above  the  Crae  Water  bridge,  there 
were  new  secrets  optn  to  him.  He  possessed  a  voice 
that  could  wile  a  bird  off  a  bough.  His  inner 
sympathy  with  wild  and  tame  beasts  alike  was  such 
that  as  he  moved  quietly  among  a  drowsing,  cud- 
chewing  herd  on  the  braes  of  Urioch  not  a  beast 
moved. 

Among  them  a  wild,  untamed  colt  stood  at  baj 
Its  tail  arched  with  apprehension   yet  sweeping  the 
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ground,  and  watched  him  with  flashing  e^es  of  sus- 
picion.      Ralph  held  out  hU  hand  slowly,  more  as 
if  It  were  growing  out  of  his  side  by  some  rapid 
natural  process  than  as  if  he  were  extending  it     He 
uttered  a  low  "sussurnis"  of  coaxing  and  invitat-on, 
M  the  while  imperceptibly  decreasing  his  distance 
from  the  colt.    The  animal  threw  back  its  head, 
tossed  its  mane  in  act  to  flee,  thought  better  of  it 
and  dropped  its  nose  to  take  a  bite  or  two  of  the  lone 
coarse  grass.     Then  again  it  looked  up  and  continued 
to   gaze,  6scinated  at  the  beckoning  and  caressing 
fingers.     At  last,  with   a  little  whinny  of  pleasure, 
the  colt,  whoUy  reassured,  came  up  and  nestled  a  wet 
nose  against  Ralph's  coat.     He  took  the  wild  thing's 
neck  withm  the  arch  of  his  arm,  and  the  two  new 
friends  stood  awhile  in  grave  converee. 

A  moment  afterwards  Ralph  bent*  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  placid  queys  that  had 
watched  the  courtship  with  foil,  dewy  eyes  of  bovine 
unconcern.     Instantly  the  colt  charged  into  the  still 
group  with  a  wild   flourish  of  hoofe  and  viciously 
snapping   teeth,   scattering  the  black-polled  hornlci 
Gdlo^ys   hke   smoke.      Then,  as   if   to   reproach 
Ralph  for  his  unfeithfolness,  he  made  a  circle  of  the 
held  at  a  full,  swinging  gallop,  sending  the  short  turf 
flying  from  his  unshod  hoofe  at  every  stride.     Back 
he  came  again,  a  vision  of  floating  mane  and  streaming 
tail,  and  stopped  dead   three  yards  from  Ralph,  his 
forelegs  strained  and  taut,  ploughing  forrows  in  the 

^T**.:.,,  .  P^  ™°''*''^  '^"'"^y  "cross  the  field  the 
colt  foUowed,  pushing  a  cool  moist  nose  over  the 
joung  man's  shoulder.  When  at  last  Ralph  set  a  foot 
on  the  projecting  stone  which  stood  out  from  the  side 
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of  the  grey,  lichen-clad  ntone  dyke,  the  colt  stood 
stretching  an  eager  head  over,  desirous  of  following 
him  }  then,  with  a  whinny  of  disappointment,  he 
rushed  round  the  field,  charging  at  the  vaguely 
wondering  arJ  listlessly  grazing  cattle  with  head 
arched  down  between  his  forelegs  and  a  flourish  of 
widely  distributed  heels. 

Over  the  hill,  Craig  Ronald  was  still  wrapped  in 
the  lucid  impermanence  of  earliest  dawn,  when  Win- 
some Charteris  set  her  foot  over  the  blue  flag-stones 
of  the  threshold.  The  high  tide  of  darkness,  which 
in  these  northern  summer  mornings  never  rose  very 
high  or  lasted  very  long,  had  ebbed  away.  The 
indigo  grey  of  the  sky  was  receding,  and  tinging 
towards  the  east  ivith  an  imperceptibly  graded  lavender 
which  merged  behind  the  long  shaggy  outline  of  the 
pine  ridge  into  a  wash  of  pale  l«:mon  yellow. 

The  world  paused,  finger  on  iip,  8?ying  **  Hush  !  " 
to  Winsome  as  she  stepped  over  the  threshold  into 
the  serenely  breathing  morning  air,  while  the  illimi- 
table sky  ran  farther  and  ^rther  back  as  the  angels 
drew  up  the  blinds  from  the  windows  of  heaven. 

"Hush  !"  said  the  cows  over  the  hedge,  blowing 
fragrant  breaths  of  approval  from  their  wide,  comma- 
shaped  nostrils  upon  the  lush  grass  and  upon  the 
short  heads  of  white  clover,  as  they  stood  face  to  the 
brae,  all  with  their  heads  in  order,  eating  their  way 
upward  like  an  army  on  the  march. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  **  said  the  sheep  who  were  strag- 
gling  over  the  shorter  grass  of  the  High  Park,  feeding 
fitfully  in  their  short,  uneasy  way — crop,  crop,  crop — 
and  then  after  a  pause,  moving  forward  each  his  own 
length  and  beginning  al'  over  again. 
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But  the  iheep  and  the  kine,  the  dewy  grass  and 
the  brightening  sky,  might  every  one  have  spared 
their  pains,  for  it  was  in  no  wise  in  the  heart  of 
Winsome  Charteris  to  make  a  noise  amid  the  silences 
of  dawn.  Meg  Kissock,  who  still  lay  snug  by  Jess 
in  a  plump-cheeked  country  sleep,  made  noise  enough 
to  stir  the  country  iid«  when,  rising,  she  set  briskly 
about  to  get  the  house  on  its  morning  legs.  But 
Winsome  was  one  of  the  few  people  in  this  world- 
few  but  happy — to  whom  a  sunrise  is  more  precious 
than  a  sunset — rarer  and  more  calming,  instinct  with 
message  and  sign  from  the  God  of  covenant-keeping. 
Al-o,  Winsome  betook  herself  i  ~.y  to  bed,  and  so 
awoke  attuned  to  the  sun's  up-rising. 

What  drew  her  fort.h  so  eariy  this  June  day  was  no 
thought  or  hope  or  plan,  except  the  desire  to  read  the 
heart  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  that  she  might  not  be 
left  too  long  alone  with  the  parable  of  her  own  heart. 
A  girl's  heart  is  full  of  thoughts  which  it  dares  not 
express  to  herself— of  fluttering  and  trembling  possi- 
bilities, chrysalis-like,  set  aside  to  await  the  warmth 
of  an  unrevcaled  summer.  In  W^'nsome's  soul  the 
first  flushing  glory  of  the  May  of  youth  was  waking 
the  prisoned  life.  But  there  were  throbs  and  thrillings 
too  piercingly  sweet  to  last  undeveloped.  The  burst- 
ing bud  of  her  healthful  beauty,  quickened  by  the  shy 
reticence  of  her  soul,  was  shaking  the  centres  of  her 
life,  even  as  a  laburnum-tree  mysteriously  quivers 
when  the  golden  rain  is  in  act  to  break  from  the 
dose-clustered  dependent  budlets. 

Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  stile  which  helps  the  paths 
between  the  DuUarg  and  Craig  Roland  to  overleap 
the  high  hill  dyke,  Ralph  met  Winsome.    As  they 
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denly  dwolve  into  ccmfused  meamngfeiMici^    There 
wa.  no  cW  g«pel  for  cither  of  them  there  me  Vh^ 

wholly  pM.ed  .way.    Yet  no  newl^ld  had  come 
when  over  the  hiU  dyke  their  h«.d.  met.    They  ™J 

awoke  to  find  her  m  the  dawn  of  one  Eden  day  a 
he  pm«e  meet  for  him.    Neither  did  Eve  reply  thaJ 

these  two.    Their  hand,  lay  within  one  another  a 

wLlrrJ\  ^''"^  "■;' '  •*"•«  «^  --»^^«« 

.??i  *K  1^P»."?'?«  ""  "«^*^/  «^«»  the  dyke  « 
an  Edinburgh  High  School  boy  ought,  who  had^ften 
P^yed  hares  «d  hound,  in  the  Hunter'.  Bog,  and 
been  duly  thrashed  therefor  by  Dr.  Ada««  on  the 
following  morning.  «*«    on  tne 

f1  th't  i!r""^''^^-^  -"-d  Win.ome'.  Ld. 
i-or  till,  he  had  no  reason,  certainly  no  excuw.  StilL 
u  may  be  urged  in  defence  that  it  L  aTmuTh  as  i^ 

bted'ti^  r ";? ;  '^' '"'°"  ^---  --- 

ocred   that  he  needed  anv     Our  «.«»»  - 
J      J   ,        .  "*****"  **•/•     wur  most  correct  and 

ordered  thought,  have  a  way  of  coming  to  u.  belatC^ 
hkc  the  passenger  who  strolls   in   confidently   ten 

!  ^S-      ^  *"*  "  '^*  '^^y  ^^'^  tl»«  next  train. 
As  Winsome  and  Ralph  turned  towards  the  east, 
the  sun  set  his  face  over  the  great  Scotch  firs  onTe 

»  Tie  very  faaow  nuiter  of  the  High  Sdiool  of  Edinbuijfc. 
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ridge,  whoie  topi  stood  out  like  poised  irregular  bloti 
on  the  fire-centred  ocean  of  light. 

It  wai  the  new  day,  and  if  the  new  world  had  not 
come  with  it,  of  a  surety  it  was  well  on  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  ITIINO  or   THt    tltAC   SUNBONKIT. 

Fox  a  time  they  were  silent,  though  it  was  not  lona 
before  VV.nsonie  drew  away  her  hand,  which,  how- 
ever,  continued  to  burn  consciously  for  an  hour 
afterwards.  Silence  settled  upon  them.  The  con- 
straint of  speech  fell  first  upon  Ralph,  being  town- 
bred  and  accustomed  to  tue  convenances  at  Professor 
rhnepneulc's. 

"You  rise  early,"  he  said,  gUncing  shyly  down  at 
Winsome,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  presence. 
He  did  not  w„h  her  to  forget.  He  had  no  objection 
to  Iver  dreaming,  if  only  she  would  dream  about  him. 

Winsome  turned  the  bewildering  calmness  of  her 
eyes  upon  him.  A  gentleman,  they  say,  is  calm-eyed. 
So  IS  a  cow.  But  in  the  eye  of  a  good  woman  there 
IS  a  peace  which  comes  from  many  generations  of 
mothers-who  every  one  Christs  according  to  their 
way,  have  suffered  their  heavier  share  of  the  Eden 
curse. 

Ralph  would  have  given  all  that  he  possessed^ 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  exactly  a  fortune-to  be 
^le  to  assure  himself  that  there  was  any  hesitancy  or 
bashfiilness  in  the  glance  which  met  his  own.    But 
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^!^T*]  *^^  "^  ■•  ^'**''y  •"<*  frwWy  blue  u 

D  r?  .u  T^*  ****"  "'^  **»"  ««>'«•"«•    At  least 

^^  f^   T  **"''  ^^^""^  P««*  •"««  ««ve 
thanks,  finding  them  very  good. 

A  gleam  of  laughter,  at  first  silent  and  hr  away 
•prang  into  them-Uke  a  breeze  coming  down  Loch 
Granno'h   when   it  lies  asleep  in  the  sun,  sending 
•hinmg  sparkles  winking  shoreward,  and  causing  the 
wavering  golden  lights  on  the  shallow  sand  nf  the  bays 
to  scatter  tremulously.     So  in  the  depths  of  Win- 
somes  ey«  glimmered  the  coming  smile.    Winsome 
could  be  divinely  serious,  but  behind  there  lay  the 
poMibility  and  certainty  of  very  frank  earthly  laughter. 
If,  as  Ralph  thought,  not  for  the  first  time  in  this 
rough  island  story,  this  girl   were  indeed  an  angeL 
•urcly  she  was  one  to  whom  her  Maker  had  given 
that  rarest  gift  vouchsafed  to  womankind-a  working 
and  well-balanced  sense  of  humour. 
So  when  Ralph  said,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said. 
You  rise  early,"  it  was  with  that  fer-away  intention 
of  a  smile  that  IVinsome  replied : 

«  And  ynu,  sir,  have  surely  not  lagged  a-bed,  or  else 
you  have  come  here  in  great  haste." 

"I  rose,"  returned  Ralph,  "certainly  betimes— in 
feet,  a  great  while  before  day ;  it  is  the  time  when 
one  can  best  know  one's  self." 

The  sententiousness,  n    ural  to  his  years  and  educa- 
tion, to  some  extent  unconsciously  rebuked  Winsome, 
who  said,  somewhat  more  soberly : 
«  Perhaps  you  have  again  lost  your  books  of  study  ? ' 
I  do  not  always  study  in  books,"  answered  Ralph. 
Winsome  continued  to  look  at  him  as    thoueh 
waitmg  his  explanation.  ^ 
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"I  mean,"  said  Ralph,  quickly,  his  pale  check 
touched  with  red,  «that  though  I  am  town-bred  I 
love  the  things  that  wander  among  the  flowers  and  in 
the  wood.  There  are  the  birds,  too,  and  the  little 
green  plants  that  have  no  flowers,  yet  which  all  have 
a  message,  if  I  could  only  hear  it  and  understand  it.** 

The  sparkle  in  Winsome's  eyes  quieted  into  calm. 

**I  too "  she  began,  and  paused  as  if  startled  at 

what  she  was  about  to  say.  She  went  on,  "  I  never 
heard  any  one  say  things  like  these.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  one  else  had  thoughts  like  these  excepting 
myself." 

"  And  have  you  thought  these  things  ?  **  said  Ralph, 
with  a  quick  responsive  joy  in  his  heart. 

"Yes,"  replied  Winsome,  looking  down  on  the 
ground  and  playing  with  the  loose  string  of  the  lilac 
sunbonnet.  "I  used  often  to  wonder  how  it  was 
that  I  could  not  look  on  the  loch  on  Sabbath  morning 
without  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  about  to  cry.  It  was 
often  better  to  look  upon  it  than  to  go  to  Maister 
Welsh's  kirk.  But  I  ought  not  to  say  these  things 
to  you,"  she  said,  with  a  quick  thought  of  his  foture 
profession. 

Ralph  smiled,  There  were  few  things  that  Win- 
some Charteris  might  not  say  to  him.  He  too  had 
his  experiences  to  collate. 

"  Have  you  ever  stood  on  a  hill-top  as  though  you 
were  suspended  in  the  air,  when  you  seem  to  feel  the 
earth  whirling  away  from  beneath  you,  rushing  swiftly 
eastward  towards  the  sunrise  ? " 

"I  have  heard  it,"  said  Winsome,  unexpectedly. 

"Heard  it?"  queried  Ralph,  with  doubt  in  his 
voice. 
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"Yes"  said  Winsome,  calmly,  « I  lave  often  heard 
toe  earth  wheeling  round  on  stiU  nights  when  I  stood 
out  on  the  top  of  the  Craigs,  where  there  was  no 
sound,  and  all  the  house  was  asleep.  It  was  as  if 
some  Great  One  were  saying  *Hush  ! '  to  the  angels 
—I  thmk  God  Himself ! » 

These  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  kirk  of  the 
Marrow;  neither  were  they  expressed  in  the  "Acts 
Declaratory,"  or  the  «  Protests,"  or  «  Claims  of  Right '» 
made  by  the  Faithful  Contending  Remnant.  But 
KaJph  would  not  at  that  moment  have  hesitated  to 
add  them  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  young.  It  is  mar- 
veUously  delightful  to  be  young  and  a  poet  as  well, 
specially  who  has  just  feUen-nay,  rather,  plunged 
fethoms  deep  in  love.  Ralph  Pcden  was  both.  And 
he  stood  watching  Winsome  Charteris,  who  looked 
past  him  mto  a  distance  moistly  washed  with  tender 
ultnimarme  ash-like  her  own  eyes  too  full  of  colour 
to  be  gray  and  too  pearly  clear  to  be  blue. 

An  equal  blowing  wind  drew  up  the  loch,  which 
now  lay  beneath  flooded  with  morning  light,  the  sun 
baskmg  on   its   broad  expanse,  and   glittering   in  a 
myriad  sparkles  on  the  narrows  beneath  them,  beside 
which  the  bknket-washing  had  been.     A  fi-olicsome 
breeze  blew  down  the  hill  towards  them  in  little  flicks 
and  eddies  of  grass  and  leaves.    One  of  these  drew 
down  a  flossy  tendril  of  Winsome's  golden  hair,  which 
this  morning  had  red  lights  in  it  like  the  garnet  gk)6s 
on  npe  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  and  tossed  it  down  over 
her  brow.     Ralph's  hand  tingled  with  the  desire  to 
^ch  It  and  put  it  back  under  her  bonnet,  and  his 
h«rt  leapt  at  the  thought.    But  though  he  did  not 
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stir,  nor  had  any  part  of  his  being  moved  save  the 
hidden  thought  of  his  heart,  he  seemed  to  fall  in  his 
own  estimation  as  one  who  has  attempted  a  sacrilege. 

«  Have  you  ever  noticed,"  continued  Winsome,  all 
unconscious,  going  on  with  that  fruitful  comparison  of 
feelings  which  has  woven  so  many  gossamer  threads 
into  threefold  cords  not  easily  broken,  "how  every- 
thing in  the  fields  and  the  woods  is  tamer  in  the 
morning?  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  man 
is  their  enemy  while  they  slept." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ralph,  theologically,  "when  they 
sleep  they  forget  that  they  are  not  still  in  the  old 
garden  which  Adam  kept." 

Winsome  was  gazing  at  him  now,  for  he  had  looked 
away  in  his  turn,  lost  in  a  poet's  thought.  It  struck 
her  for  the  first  time  that  other  people  might  think 
him  handsome.  When  a  girl  forgets  to  consider 
whether  she  herself  may  be  of  this  opinion,  and 
begins  to  think  what  others  will  say  on  a  subject  like 
this  (which  really  does  not  concern  her  at  all),  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  are  not  finished. 

They  walked  together  down  by  the  sunny  edge  of 
the  great  plantation.  The  sun  was  now  rising  well 
into  the  sky,  climbing  directly  upward  as  if  on  this 
midsummer  day  he  were  leading  a  forlorn  hope  to 
scale  the  zenith  of  heaven.  He  shone  on  the  russet 
tassels  of  the  larches,  and  the  deep  sienna  boles  of  the 
Scotch  firs.  The  clouds,  which  rolled  fleecy  and 
white  m  piles  and  crenulated  bastions  of  cumulus, 
lighted  the  eyes  of  the  man  and  maid  as  they  went 
onward  noiselessly  over  the  crisp  piny  carpet  of  fallen 
fir-needles. 

"I  have  never  seen  Nature  so  lovely,"  said  Ralph, 
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"as  when  such  a  bright  morning  breaks  after  a  night 

of  shower.     Everything  seems  to  have   been   new 

washed  in  freshness." 
"As  if  Dame  Nature  had  had  her  spring  cleaning," 

answered  Winsome,  who  knew  something  of  these 

things,  «or  Andrew  Kissock  when  he  has  had  his  fece 

washed  once  a  week." 
She  had  been  serious  long  enough,  and  she  felt  that 

too  much  earnestness  even  in   the  study  of  Nature 

might  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
But  the  inner  thought  of  each  was  something  quite 

different  fi-om  the  spoken  word.     This  is  what  Ralph 

bought  within  his  heart,  though  his  words  also  were 

perfectly  genuine : 
"There  is  a  dimple  on  her  chin  which  comes  out 

when  she  smiles,"  so  he  wanted  her  to  smile  again. 

When  she  did  so,  she  seemed  lovely  enough  to  peril 
the  Faith — or  even  the  denomination. 

Ralph  tried  to  recollect  if  there  were  anymore  stiles 
on  this  hill  path  over  which  she  might  need  to  be 
helped.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  now  walked 
beside  her  biu^eheaded,  carrying  his  hat  in  the  hand 
farthest  from  Winsome,  who  in  her  turn  was  wondering 
how  soon  she  would  be  able  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
keep  his  shoulders  back. 

Winsome  was  not  a  young  woman  of  great  expe- 
rience in  these  matters,  but  she  had  the  natural  instinct 
for  the  possibilities  of  love  without  which  no  woman 
comes  into  the  world — at  once  armour  defensive  and 
weapon  offensive.  She  knew  very  surely  that  one  day 
Ralph  Peden  would  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  was  so  very  pleasant  that  it  was  a  pity 
the  days  should  come  to  an  end.    So  she  resolved  that 
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they  should  not,  at  least  not  just  yet.  U  to-morrow 
be  as  good,  why  confine  one's  self  to  to-day  ?  She 
had  not  yet  feced  the  question  of  what  she  would  say 
to  him  when  the  day  could  be  no  longer  postponed. 
She  did  not  care  to  face  it.  For  "Sufficient  unto  the 
day  IS  the  goot»  thereof,"  is  quite  as  exceUent  a  precept 
as  Its  counterpart— or  at  least  so  Winsome  Charteris 
thought.  But,  all  the  same,  she  wished  that  she  could 
tell  him  to  keep  his  shoulders  back. 

A  sudden  resolve  sprang  full  armed  from  her  brain. 
Winsome  had  that  strange  irresponsibility  sometimes 
which  comes  irresistibly  to  some  men  and  women  in 
youth  to  say  somet'  -ng  as  an  experiment  which  she 
well  knew  she  ought  not  to  say,  simply  to  see  what 
would  happen.  It  was  a  tendency  which  more  than 
once  had  got  her  into  trouble. 

"  ^  "^u^.  r"  "^^^^^^  ^^P  '^^'^^  y^  shoulders  when 
you  walk  fshe  said,  quick  as  a  flash,  stopping  and 
turning  sideways  to  fece  Ralph  Peden. 

Ralph,  walking  thoughtfully  with  the  student  stoop, 
stood  openly  aghast,  as  though  not  daring  to  reply  lest 
his  ears  had  not  heard  aright.  This  naturally  provoked 
his  mentor. 

« I  said,  why  do  you  not  keep  your  shoulders  back  ? » 
repeated  Winsome,  sharply,  with  a  kind  of  irritation  at 
his  silence. 

He  had  no  right  to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable, 
whatever  she  might  choose  to  say. 

",^  *!'?  "°'  know— I  thought— iK>body  ever  told 
me,  said  Ralph,  stammering  and  catching  at  the  word 
which  came  uppermost,  jr:t  as  he  had  often  done  in 
coUege  when  Professor  Thriepneuk,  who  was  as  fierce 
m  the  class-room  as  he  was  mild  at  home,  cornered 
him  upon  a  quantity. 
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"Well,  then,-  said  Winsome,  «if  every  one  is  so 
blind,  It  is  time  that  some  one  should  tell  you  now." 

Ralph  squared  himself  like  a  drill-sergeant,  holding 
himself  so  straight  that  Winsome  laughed  outright, 
and  that  so  merrily  that  Ralph  laughed  too,  well  con- 
tent in  a  moment  that  the  dimple  on  her  cheek  should 
play  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  pink  flush  of  her  clear 
skin. 

So  they  had  come  to  the  stile,  and  Ralph's  heart 
beat  stronger,  and  a  nervous  tension  of  expectation 
quivered  through  him,  bewildering  his  judgment.  But 
Winsome  was  very  clear-headed,  and  though  that 
touchstone  of  womankind,  the  white  of  her  eyes,  was 
as  dewy  and  clear  as  that  of  a  child's,  she  was  no 
simpleton.  She  had  read  many  men  and  women  in 
her  time,  for  it  is  the  same  in  essence  to  rule  Craig 
Ronald  as  to  rule  Rome. 

"This  is  your  way,"  she  said,  sitting  down  on  the 
suie.  «I  am  going  up  to  John  Scott's  to  see  about 
the  lambs.  It  will  be  breakfast-time  at  the  manse 
before  you  get  back." 

Ralph's  castle  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  I  will  come  up  with  you  to  John  Scott's,"  he  said, 
wit      n  undertone  of  eagerness. 

deed,  that  you  will  not,"  said  Winsome,  promptly, 
who  did  not  want  to  arrive  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  John  Scott's  with  any  young  man.  «  You 
will  ^.o  home  and  take  to  your  book,  after  you  have 
^^W  n^T  '^T  ^^  "^^'^•"g^/'  «he  said,  practically, 
said  S  h  "'  '*''*  ^""^  good-bye,  Winsome ! " 

Her  heart  was  warm  to  hear  him  say  Winsome- 
for  the  first  time.     It  certainly  was  not  unpleasant, 
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and  there  was  no  need  that  she  should  quarrel  about 
that.  She  was  ab^ut  to  give  him  her  hand,  when  she 
saw  something  in  his  eye. 

"Mind,  you  are  not  to  kiss  it  as  you  did  granny'i 
yesterday  ;  besides,  there  are  John  Scott's  dogs  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,"  she  said,  pointing  upward. 

Poor  Ralph  could  only  look  more  crestfiillen  still, 
buch  .cnowledge  was  too  high  foi-  him.  He  fell  back 
on  his  old  formula : 

"  I  said  before  that  you  are  a  witch " 

"And  you  say  it  again  ?  "  queried  Winsome,  with 
careless  nonchalance,  swinging  her  bonnet  by  its 
strings.  "Well,  you  can  come  back  and  kiss  granny's 
hand  some  other  day.  You  are  something  of  a 
favourite  with  her." 

But  she  had  presumed  just  a  hair-breadth  too  far 
on  Kalphs  tc  iderness.  He  snatched  the  lilac  sun- 
bonnet  out  of  her  hands,  tearing,  in  his  haste,  one  of 
the  strings  off,  and  leaving  it  in  Winsome's  hand, 
from  which  It  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  he  kissed  k 
once  and  twice  outside  where  the  sun  shone  on  it,  and 
again  inside  where  it  had  rested  on  her  head. 

"You  have  torn  it,"  she  said,  complainingly,  yet 
without  anger.  &/»  / 

"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Ralph  Peden, coming  nearer 
to  her  with  a  light  in  his  eye  that  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

Winsome  dropped  the  string,  snatched  up  the 
bonnet,  and  fled  up  the  hill  as  trippingly  as  a  young 
doe  towards  the  herd's  cottage.  At  the  top  of  the  fdl 
she  paused  a  moment  with  her  hand  on  her  side,  as  if 
out  of  breath.  Ralph  Peden  was  still  holding  the  torn 
bonnet-string  in  his  hand. 
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He  held  it  up,  hanging  loose  hke  a  pennon  from 
his  hand.  She  could  hear  the  words  come  clear  ud 
the  hill:  *^ 

"I'm  very— glad— that— I— tore—it,  and  I  will 
come  and — sec — your — grandmother !  ** 

"Of  all  the "    Winsome  stopped  for  want  of 

words,  speaking  to  herself  as  she  turned  away  up  the 

hill — "of  all  the  insolent  and  disagreeable " 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  as  she  adjusted  the 
outraged  sunbonnet  on  her  curls,  tucking  the  remain- 
ing string  carefully  within  the  crown  ;  but  as  she 
turned  again  to  look,  Ralph  Peden  was  calmly  folding 
up  the  string  and  putting  it  in  a  book. 

"  I  shall  never  speak  to  him  again  as  long  as  I  live,** 
she  said,  compressing  her  lips  so  that  a  dimple  that 
Ralph  had  never  seen  came  out  on  the  other  side. 
This,  of  course,  closed  the  record  in  the  case.  Yet  in 
a  little  while  she  added  thoughtfully,  «  But  he  is  very 
handsome,  and  I  think  he  will  keep  his  shoulders  back 
now.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  matters,  for  I  am  never 
to  speak  to  him  any  more  !  " 

John  Scott's  dogs  were  by  this  time  leaping  upon 
her,  and  that  worthy  shepherd  was  coming  along  a 
steep  slope  upon  the  edges  of  his  boot -soles  in  the 
miraculous  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  herds,  as  if  he 
were  walking  on  the  turnpike. 

Winsome  turned  for  the  last  time.  Against  the 
broad,  dark  sapphire  expanse  of  the  loch,  just  where 
the  great  march  dyke  stepped  off  to  bathe  in  the 
summer  water,  she  saw  something  black  that  waved 
a  hand  and  sprang  over  lightly. 

Winsome  sighed,  and  said  a  little  wistfully  yet  not 
sadly: 
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«Who  would  have  thought  it  of  him?  It  Just 
shows  I "  she  said.  All  which  is  a  warning  to  maids 
that  the  meekest  worm  may  turn.  She  looked  wist- 
fully at  her  sunbonnet.  **  I  can  easily  sew  another  on 
anyway  I "  she  concluded,  after  some  thought. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CAPTAIN   AGNKW  CRKATORIX. 

Gr£ATOrix  Castlb  sat  mightily  upon  a  hill.  It 
could  not  be  hid,  and  it  looked  down  superciliously 
upon  the  little  squiredom  of  Craig  Ronald,  as  well  as 
upon  fiuTns  and  cottages  a  many.  In  days  not  so  long 
gone  by,  Greatorix  Castle  had  been  the  hold  of  the 
wearera  of  the  White  Cockade,  of  rough  riders  after 
Lag  and  Sir  James  Turner,  and  of  rebeb  after  that, 
who  had  held  with  Derwentwater  and  the  Pnnce. 
Now  there  was  quiet  there.  Only  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth and  her  son  Agnew  Greatorix  dwelt  there,  and 
the  fkrmcr's  cow  and  the  cottager's  pig  grazed  and 
rooted  unharmed — not  always,  however,  it  was  whis- 
pered, the  farmer's  daughter,  for  of  all  serfdoms  the 
droit  du  seignior  is  the  last  to  die.  Still,  Greatorix 
Castle  was  a  notable  place,  high  set  on  its  hill,  shires 
and  towns  beneath,  the  blue  breath  of  peat-reek  blow- 
ing athwart  the  plain  beneath  and  rising  like  an  incense 
all  about  its  masterful  towers. 

Here  the  Lady  Elizabeth  dwelt  in  solemn  but 
greatly  reduced  state.  She  was  a  woman  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  holiness  according  to  the  way  of  the 
priest.    It  was  the  whole  wish  of  her  life  that  sha 
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might  keep  a  ipiritual  director  of  her  own  instead  of 
having  Father  Mahon  to  ride  over  from  Dumfries  once 
a  month. 

Within  the  castle  there  were  many  signs  of  decay 

none  of  rehabih'tation.  The  carpets  were  worn  into 
holes  where  feet  had  oftenest  fallen,  and  the  few  ser- 
vants dared  not  take  them  out  to  be  beaten  in  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  for  indubiubly  they  would 
fall  to  pieces.  So  the  curtains  also  continued  to  hang 
till  an  unwary  stranger  should  rest  upon  them  with  a 
hand's  weight.  Then  that  hand  plucked  a  palmbreadth 
away  of  the  rotten  and  moth-eaten  fabric. 

There  was  an  aged  housekeeper  at  Greatorix  Castle, 
who  dwelt  in  the  next  room  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  was  supposed  to  act  as  her  maid.  Mistress  Hum- 
bie,  however,  was  an  exacting  person ;  and  being  an 
aged  woman,  and  her  infirmities  bearing  upon  her,  she 
considered  it  more  fitting  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
should  wait  upon  her.  This,  for  the  good  of  her  soul, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  did  Two  mail's  and  a  boy— a 
demon  boy,  in  tarnished  buttons,  who  dwelt  below- 
stairs  and  gave  his  time  to  the  killing  of  rats  with 
ingenious  catapults  and  crossbows— completed  the 
household— excepting  Agnew  Greatorix. 

The  exception  was  a  notable  one.  Save  in  the 
matter  of  fortune,  Nature  had  not  dealt  unhandsomely 
with  Agnew  Greatorix  ;  yet  just  because  of  this  his 
chances  of  growing  up  into  a  strong  and  useful  man 
were  few.  He  had  been  nurtured  upon  expectations 
from  his  earliest  youth.  His  uncle  Agnew,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth's  childless  brother,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
favour  of  a  strongly  Protestant  aunt  had  left  the 
mother  church  of  the  Greatorix   family,  had    been 
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expected  to  do  something  for  Agnew  j  but  up  to  thU 
present  time  he  had  received  only  his  name  from  him, 
in  lieu  of  all  the  stately  heritages  of  Holywood  in 
the  Nith  Valley  hard  by  Lincluden,  and  Stennesholm 
in  Carrick. 

So  Agnew  Greatorix  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
raw  youths  who  were  not  his  peers  in  position.     He 
companied  with  them  till  his  mother  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  for  a  Greatorix  to  drink  in  the  "Blue  Bell" 
and  at  the  «  George  "  with  the  sons  of  wealthy  farmers 
and  bonnet  lairds.     By  dint  of  scraping  and  saving, 
which  took  a  long  time,  and  influence  which,  costing 
nothing,  took  for  a  Greatorix  no  time  at  all,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  obtained  for  her  son  a  commission  in  the 
county  yeomanry.    There  he  was  thrown  with  Max- 
wells of  the  Braes,  Herons  from  the  Shireside,  and 
Gordons  from  the  northern  straths — all  young  men  of 
means  and  figure  in  the  county.    Into  the  midst  of 
these  Agnew  took  his  tightly  knit  athletic  figure,  his 
small  firmly  set  head  and  full-blooded  dark  fiwc— the 
only  faults  of  which  were  that  the  eyes  were  too 
closely  set  together  and  shuttered  with  lids  that  would 
not  open  more  than  half  way,  and  that  he  possessed 
the  sensual  mouth  of  a  man  who  has  never  willingly 
submitted  to  a  restraint.     In  means  Agnew  Greatorix 
could  not  compete  with  his  companions,  but  he  cut 
them  out  as  a  squire  of  dames,  and  came  home  with  a 
dangerous  and  fiiscinating  reputation,  the  most  envied 
and  the  best-hated  man  in  the  corps. 

So  when  Captain  Agnew  clattered  through  the 
village  in  clean-cut  scarlet  and  clinking  spurs,  all  the 
maids  ran  to  the  door,  except  only  a  few  who  had 
once  run  like  the  others  but  now  ran  no  more.    The 
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captain  came  often  to  Craig  Ronald.    It  wat  upon  hit 
way  to  kirk  and  market,  for  the  captain  for  the  good 
of  hi*  soul  went  occasionally  to  the  little  Chapel  of  the 
PermiMion  at  Dumfries.    Still  oftener  he  came  with 
the  books  which  the  Lady  Elizabeth  obtained  from 
Edinburgh— the  reading  of  which  she  shared  with 
Mistress  Walter  Skirving,  whose  kinship  with  the 
Lochinvars  she  did  not  forget,  though  her  father  had 
been  of  the  moorland  branch  of  that  honourable  house, 
and  she  herself  had  disgraced  her  ancient  name  by 
intermarrying  with  a  psalm-singing  bonnet  laird.    But 
the  impossibility  of  deciding  whom  a  woman  may  not 
take  it  into  her  head  to  marry  was  no  barrier  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  indeed  kept  all 
her  religion  for  her  own  consumption  and  did  not 
even  trouble  her  son  with  it— which  was  a  great  pity, 
for  he  indeed  had  much  need,  though  small  desire, 
therefor. 

On  the  contrary,  she  believed  that  it  was  a  mark  of 
good  blood  sometimes  to  follow  one's  own  fancy.  The 
Lady  Eh*;abeth  had  done  as  much  herself  against  the 
advice  of  the  countess  her  mother;  and  that  was 
indeed  the  reason  why  she  dwelt  amid  hangings  that 
came  away  in  handfuls,  and  was  waiting-maid  to 
Mistress  Humbie  her  own  housekeeper. 

Agnew  Greatorix  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  face,  or 
rather  for  every  pretty  face.  Indeed,  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  except  clean  his  spurs  and  ride  to  the 
market  town.  So,  since  the  author  of  «  Waverley  " 
began  to  write  his  inimitable  fictions,  and  his  mother 
to  divide  her  time  between  works  of  devotion  and  the 
adventures  of  Ivanhoc  and  Nigel,  Agnew  Greatorix 
made  many  pilgrimages  to  Craig  Ronald.     Here  the 
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•dvent  of  the  captain  was  much  talked  over  by  the 
maids,  and  even  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  Win- 
some herself  as  a  picturesque  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  staid  country  life.  Certainly  he  brought  the 
essence  of  strength  and  youth  and  athletic  energy  into 
the  quiet  courtyard,  when  he  rode  in  on  his  showily 
paced  horse  and  reined  him  round  at  the  low  steps  of 
the  front  door,  with  the  free  handling  and  cavalry 
•wing,  which  he  had  inherited  more  from  the  k>ng 
line  of  Greatorixes  who  had  ridden  out  to  harry  the 
Warden's  men  along  the  marches  than  learned  from 
the  yeomanry  riding-master. 

Now,  the  captain  was  neither  an  obliging  nor  yet  a 
particularly  amiable  young  man,  and  when  he  took  so 
kindly  to  fetching  and  carrying,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  broad  world  of  form  towns  and  herds*  cot-houses 
upon  whi  h  Greatorix  Castle  looked  down  suspected  a 
motive,  and  in  its  own  way  said  so. 

On  one  occasion,  riding  down  the  long  loaning  of 
Craig  Ronald,  the  captain  came  upon  the  slight,  ascetic 
figure  of  Allan  WeUh,  the  Marrow  minister,  leaning 
upon  the  gate  which  closed  the  loaning  from  the  road. 
The  minister  observed  him,  but  showed  no  signs  of 
moving.     Agnew  Greatorix  checked  his  horse. 

**  Would  you  open  the  gate  and  aUow  me  to  pass 
on  my  way  ?  "  he  said,  with  chill  politeness.  The 
minister  of  the  Marrow  kirk  looked  keenly  at  him 
from  under  his  grey  eyebrows. 

»^"  ^!^!}  ^''^  ^^^  *  ^^  ^°''«^  w"^  you,  s»r,»»  said 
Mr.  Welsh.  '   ->      > 

« I  desire  nc  words  with  you,"  returned  the  youne 
man  impatiently,  backing  his  hone. 
"For  whom  are  your  visits  at  Craig  Ronald  in- 
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tended  ?  **  said  the  minister,  calmly.  "Walter  Skirving 
and  his  spouse  do  not  receive  company  of  such  dignity ; 
and  besides  them  there  are  only  the  maids  that  I  know 

of." 

"Who  made  you  my  fether  confessor?"  mocked 
Agnew  Greatorix,  with  an  unpleasant  sneer  on  his 
handsome  hcc. 

«  The  right  of  being  minister  in  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  to  all  that  dwell  in  Craig  Ronald  House,**  said 
the  minister  of  the  Marrow,  firmly. 

"Truly  a  pleasant  ministry,  and  one,  no  doubt, 
requiring  frequent  ministrations ;  yet  do  I  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  you  at  Craig  Ronald,'*  he  continued, 
thoughtfully.  "  So  excellent  a  minister  surely  must  bt 
faithful  in  his  spiritual  attentions." 

He  urged  his  horse  to  the  side  of  the  gate  and  leaned 
over  to  open  the  gate  himself,  but  the  minister  had  his 
hand  firmly  on  the  latch. 

"  I  have  seen  you  ride  to  many  maids*  houses,  Agnew 
Greatorix,  since  the  day  your  honoured  Either  died,  but 
never  a  one  have  I  seen  the  better  of  your  visits.  Woe 
and  sorrow  have  attended  upon  your  way.  You  may 
ride  off  now  at  your  ease,  but  beware  the  vengeance  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  j  the  mother's  curse  and  the  father's 
malison  ride  not  fiir  behind  !  " 

"  Preach  me  no  preachments,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"  keep  such  for  your  Marrow  folk  on  Sundays  j  you 
but  waste  your  words." 

"  Then  I  heseech  you  by  the  memory  of  a  good 
father,  whom,  though  of  another  and  an  alien  com- 
munion, I  shall  ever  respect,  to  cast  your  eyes 
elsewhere,  and  let  the  one  ewe  lamb  of  those  whom 
God  hath  stricken  alone." 
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The  gate  was  open  now,  and,  as  he  came  through, 
Agnew  Greatorix  made  his  horse  curvet,  pushing  the 
frail  form  of  the  preacher  almost  into  the  hedge. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  come  and  visit  us  up  at  the 
c:  stle,"  he  said,  mockingly,  « I  daresay  we  could  yet 
receive  you  as  my  forefathers,  of  whom  you  are  so- 
fond,  used  to  welcome  your  kind.  I  saw  the  thumbi- 
kins  the  other  day ;  and  I  daresay  we  could  fit  you 
with  your  size  in  boots.** 

"The  Lord  shall  pull  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  and  exalt  them  that  are  of  low  estate  !  **  said  the 
preacher,  solemnly. 

"  Very  likely,"  returned  the  young  man,  as  he  rode 
calmly  away. 
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on  THI   BSOB   OF    THt  OftCHAKD. 


But  in  spite  of  this  Agnew  Greatorix  came  as  often 
ai.  ever  to  Ciaig  Ronald.  Generally  he  found  Win- 
some busy  with  her  household  affairs,  sometimes  with 
her  sleeves  buckled  above  her  elbows,  rolling  the 
tough  dough  for  the  crumpy  farles  of  the  oatcake, 
and  scattering  handfols  of  dry  meal  over  it  with  deft 
fingers  to  bring  the  mass  to  its  proper  consistency 
before  rolling  it  out  upon  the  bake-board.  Leaving 
his  horse  tethered  to  the  great  dismounting  <<: 
at  the  angle  of  the  kitchen  (a  granite  bouL 
**  travelled  stone,**  as  they  said  thereabouts),  wit  Mt 
iron  ring  into  it,  he  entered  and  sat  down  to  watch. 
Sometimes,  as  to-day,  he  would  be  only  silent  and 
watchful;  but  he  never  failed  to  compass  Winsome 
with  the  compliment  of  humility  and  observance.  It 
is  possible  that  better  things  were  stirring  in  his  heart 
than  usually  brought  him  to  such  places.  There  is 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  he  appreciated  the  frankness 
and  plain  speech  which  he  received  from  the  very 
practical  young  mistress  of  Craig  Ronald. 

When  he  left  the  house  it  was  Agnew  Greatorix*s 
invariable  custom  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  orchard 
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ON  THE  E0GB  OF  THE  ORCHARD,  rjr 
before  mounting.  Just  in  the  da»k  of  the  great  oak- 
tree,  where  its  branches  mingle  with  those  of  tl.e 
gan,.  he  was^met  by  the  shm,  Kthe  figure  of  Jess 
Kissock,  ,n  whwe  piquant  elvishness  some  strain  or 
Romany  Wood  showed  itsdf. 

J^u-^'^J^  '^'"'"«  ^"^  ^•"*  «*«•  «nce  he  had 

^«me  ,„  Mght  of  tJje  watcher,  Agnew  Greatorix 
ftopped.  Jess  came  closer  to  him,  motioning  him 
•mpeno^Iy  to  bring  his  ho.^  close  in  to  the  shad^^^ 
of  the  orchard  wall  Agnew  did  so,  putting  ouH" 
^m  as  though  he  would  kiss  her  ;  bu^  with  a  quick 
fierce  movement,  Jess  thrust  his  hand  away.  * 

I  have  told  you  before  not  to  play  these  trick, 
wuh  me^keep  them  for  them  that  y^  ^^'To  C^' 
Roi.ald  to  see.  It's  the  mistress  ye  want  Wh« 
ne«l  a  gentleman  like  you  meddle  with  the'maid  ?" 

done,  said  Agnew,  smiling  down  at  the  black  eyes 
and  windblown  elf  locks  ^ 

inLT^I"  ^?:i""'^-'''Pl-d  Jess,  succinctly,  and- 
indeed  she  looked  exceedingly  able  to  take  are  "f 
herself  as  became  Meg  Kisscik's  sister. 

I  go  no  further  with  Winsome,"  said  Greatorix 
gloomdy,  breaking  the  silence.  «  You  said  ZTl 
consulted  her  about  the  well-being  of  the  ^  L 
r;*'  '';  "^T^  *"'  ^^^^  ^'^  -^^L  about  Ten"w 

•  wild  cherry. 
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**  Did  anybody  ever  tee  the  like  of  you  menfolk  ?  " 
cried  Jess,  throwing  up  her  hands  hopelessly  ;  **  d'ye 
think  that  a  bonr  u  just  like  a  black  ripe  cherry 
on  a  bough,  ready  to  arap  into  your  mouth  when  it 
pleases  your  high  mightiness  to  hold  it  open  ? " 

«  Has  Winsome  Charteris  any  sweetheart  ?  **  asked 
the  captain. 

^What  wad  she  be  doing  with  a  sweetheart?  She 
has  muckle  else  to  think  on.  There's  a  young  man 
that's  baith  braw  an'  bonny,  a  great  scholar  frae 
Enbra'  toon  that  comes  gye  an'  aften  frae  the  manse 
o*  Dullarg,  whaur  he's  bidin'  a'  the  simmer  for  the 
learnin'.  He  comes  whiles,  an'  Winsome  kind  o' 
gies  him  a  bit  convoy  up  the  hill." 

"Jess  Kissock,"  said  the  young  man,  passionately, 
**  tell  me  no  lies,  or ** 

**  Nane  o'  ycr  ill  tongue  for  me,  young  man  j  keep 
it  for  yer  mither.  I'm  little  feared  o'  ye  or  ony  like 
ye.  Ye'U  maybe  get  a  bit  dab  frae  the  neb  o*  a 
jockteleg*  that  will  yeuk  ye  for  a  day  or  twa  gin 
yc  dinna  learn,  an'  that  speedily,  as  Maister  Welsh 
wad  say,  to  keep  yer  ban's  nff  my  faither's  dochter." 

Jess's  good  Scots  was  infinitely  better  and  more 
vigorous  than  the  English  of  the  lady's  maid. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Jess.  I  am  a  passionate, 
hasty  man.  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm.  Tell  me 
.:aore  of  this  hulking  landlouper,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
kiss." 

**Keep  yer  kisses  for  them  that  likes  them.  The 
young  man's  nae  landlouper  ony  mair  nor  yersel' — no 
as  mickle  indeed,  but  a  very  proper  young  man,  wi'  a 
&CC  as  bonny  as  an  angel ^ 

'  A  sAuggkr'i  iheath-knife. 
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"But,  Jess,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  help  him  with  Winsome  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man. 

«  Feint  a  bit !  "answered  the  young  woman,  frankly. 
«  She'll  no  get  him  gin  I  can  help  it.  I  saw  him  first 
and  bid  him  « Guid-day  *  afore  ever  she  set  her  een 
on  him.  It's  ilka  yin  for  herseP  when  it  comes  to  a 
braw  young  man,"  and  Jess  tossed  her  gipsy  head,  and 
pouted  a  pair  of  handsome  scarlet  lips. 

Greatorix  laughed.  «  The  land  lies  that  way,  doe* 
It  ? "  he  said.  «  Then  that's  why  you  would  not  give 
me  a  kiss  to-day,  Jess,"  he  went  on  j  « the  black  coat 
has  routed  the  red  baith  but  an*  ben— but  we'll  see. 
You  cannot  both  have  him,  Jess,  and  if  you  are  so 
very  fond  of  the  parson,  ye'll  maybe  help  me  to  keep 
Winsome  Charteris  to  myself." 

«  Wad  ye  mairry  her  gin  ye  had  the  chance,  Aenew 
Greatorix?"  * 

"Certainly;  what  eke  ?"  replied  the  young  man 
p.omptly.  ' 

«  Then  ye  shall  hae  her,"  replied  Jess,  as  if  Win- 
some were  within  her  deed  of  gift. 

«  And  you'll  try  for  the  student,  Jess  ? "  asked  the 
young  man.  «I  suppose  he  would  not  need  to  ask 
twice  for  a  kiss  ?  " 

"Na,  for  I  would  kiss  nim  withoot  askin'—that 
is,  gin  he  hadna  the  sense  to  kiss  w,"  said  Tess. 
frankly.  "^  ^ 

"Well,"  said  Greatorix,  somewhat  reluctantly, « I'm 
sure  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  narson.  I  see  now  what 
the  cantmg  old  hound  from  le  Dullarg  Manse  meant 
when  he  tackled  me  at  the  .  aning  foot.  He  wanted 
Winsome  for  the  young  whelp." 
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**  I  dinna  think  that,**  replied  Jess }  **  he  disna  want 
him  to  come  aboot  he: «  ony  mair  nor  you." 

•*  How  do  you  know  that,  Jess  ?  ** 

«OuiIjttistk€n.'* 

**  Can  you  find  out  what  Winsome  thinks  herself?  ** 

**  I  can  that,  though  she  hasna  a  word  to  say  to  me 
-"that  am  bt  mair  deservin*  o*  confidence  than  yon 
muckle  peony-faced  hempie,  M^  that  an  ill  Provi- 
dence gied  me  for  a  sister.  Her  keep  a>  secret  ? — the 
wind  wad  waft  it  oot  o'  her "  Thus  affixtionately 
Jesfc. 

**But  how  can  you  find  out,  then  ?  **  persisted,  the 
young  man,  yet  unsatisfied. 

**Ou,  fine  that,"  said  Jess.  «  Meg  talks  in  her 
sleep. 

Before  Agnew  Greatorix  leaped  on  to  his  horse, 
which  all  this  time  had  stood  quiet  on  his  bridle-arm, 
only  occasionally  jerking  his  head  as  if  to  ask  his 
master  to  come  away,  he  took  the  kiss  he  had  been 
denied,  and  rode  away  laughing,  but  with  one  cheek 
much'  redder  than  the  other,  the  mark  of  Jess's 
vengeance. 

"  Ye  hae  ower  muckle  conceit  an'  ower  little  sense 
ever  to  be  a  richt  blackguard,"  said  Jess,  as  he  went, 
"but  ye  hae  the  richt  intention  for  the  devil's  wark. 
Ye'll.  do  the  y^ung  .nistress  nae  hurt,  for  she  wad 
never  look  twice  at  ye,  but  I  canna  let  her  get  the 
bonny  lad  frae  Enbra' — na,  I  saw  him  first,  an'  first 
come  first  served ! " 

"Where  have  you.  been  so  long,  J*ess? "  asked  her 
mistress^  as  she  came  in. 

"Juisi  drivin'  a  gilravagin*  muckle  swine  oot  o'  the 
orchard  ! "  replied  Jess,  with  some  force  and  truth. 
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**  Called,  nominate,  summoned  to  appear,  upon  this 
third  citation,  Alexander  Mowdiewort,  or  Moldie- 
ward,  to  answer  for  the  sin  of  miscaa'in*  the  minister 
and  session  o*  this  parish,  and  to  show  cause  why  he, 
as  a  sec^  notour,  should  not  demit,  depone,  and 
resign  his  office  of  gravcdigger  in  the  kirkyard  of 
this  parish  with  all  the  emoluments,  benefits,  and 
profits  thereto  appertaining.--Officer,  call  Alexander 
Mowtdiewort  f  ** 

Thus  Jacob  Kittle,  schoohnaster  and  session  clerk 
of  the  parish  of  Dulkrg,  when  in  the  kirk  itself  that 
reverent  though  hardly  revered  body  was  met  in  full 
convocation.  There  was  presiding  the  Rev.  Erasmus 
Teends  himself,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  looking 
like  a  turkey-cock  with  a  crumpled  white  neckcloth 
for  wattles.  He  was  known  in  the  parish  as  Mess 
John,  and  was  full  of  dignified  discourse  and  excellent 
taste  in  the  good  cheer  of  the  hrmcn.  He  was  a 
judge  of  «nowt,''?nd  a  connoisseur  of  black  puddings, 
which  he  considered  to  require  some  Isle  of  Man 
brandy  to  bring  out  their  own  proper  flavour. 

**  Alexander  Moldieward,  Alexander  Moldiewar J  !  *» 
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cried  old  Snuffy  Galium,  the  parish  beadle,  going  to 
the  door.  Then  in  a  lower  tone,  **  Come  an*  answer 
for't,  Saunders." 

Mowdiewort  and  a  b  ge-boned,  grim-ftced  old 
woman  of  sixty  were  close  beside  the  door,  but 
Christie  cried  past  them  as  if  the  summoned  persons 
were  at  the  top  of  Dullarg  Hill  at  the  nearest,  and 
also  as  if  he  had  not  just  risen  fix>m  a  long  and 
confidential  talk  with  them. 

It  was  within  the  black  interior  of  the  old  kirk 
that  the  session  met,  in  the  yard  of  which  Saunders 
Mowdiewort  had  dug  so  many  graves,  and  now  was 
to  dig  no  more,  unless  he  appeased  the  ire  of  the 
minister  and  his  elders  for  an  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  their  court  and  the  dignity  of  their 
moderator. 

"  Alexander  Moldieward ! "  again  cried  the  old 
"  betheral,"  very  loud,  to  some  one  on  the  top  of  the 
Dullarg  Hill — then  in  an  ordinary  voice,  **  Come  avra*, 
Saunders  man,  you  and  your  mither,  an'  dinna  keep 
them  waitin* — they're  no  chancy  when  they're  keepit." 

Saunders  and  his  mother  entered. 

"  Here  I  am,  guid  sirs,  an'  you  Mess  John,"  said 
the  grave-digger  very  respectfully,  "  an'  my  mither  to 
answer  for  me,  an'  *  Guid  e'en'  to  ye  a'." 

"Come  awa'.  Mistress  Mowdiewort,"  said  the 
minister.  "Ye  hae  aye  been  a  guid  member  in  full 
communion.  Ye  never  gaed  to  a  prayer-meetin*  or 
Whig  conventicle  in  yer  life.  It's  a  sad  peety  that  ye 
couldna  keep  your  flesh  an'  bluid  frae  companyin'  sji' 
covenantin'  wi'  them  that  lichtly  speak  o'  the  kirK." 

"'Deed,  minister,  we  canna  help  oor  bairns — an* 
*deed  ye  can  speak  till  himsel'.     He  is  of  age — ask 
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him  I     But  gin  ye  begin  to  be  ower  sair  on  the 

«?>  ^.' w**"  *°  '*'''  "P  **>«  «^"<'g«'«  myel'." 
With  thi^  Miitrett  Mowdiewort  put  her  hands  to 
the  strings  of  her  mutch,  to  be  certain  that  she  had 
not  unsettled  them ;  then  she  stood  with  arms  akimbo 
and  her  chest  well  forward  like  a  grenadier,  as  if 
oaring  the  session  to  do  its  worst. 

« I  have  another  word  with  you>  said  Mess  John, 
lowering  at  her,  "it  is  told  to  me  that  you  keepit 
your  son  back  from  answering  the  session  when  it 

threat  of  depnvation  of  his  livelihood  that  he  has 
come  to^ay  What  have  you  to  «iy  that  he  should 
no^be  deprived  and  also  declarit  excommunicate  ?  " 

Mi^trLT^T  ^"  P'""'"^^  ^"'  Mn,"  said 
r  r  ^"^''•'^^^^  "ye  »ee  the  way  o't  is  this- 
Saunde^  my  son,  is  a  blate  man,  an'  h'e  canna  wee 

craiter  micht  hae  gotten  a  wife  again  that  could  hae 
spoken  for  hin,  an'  had  he  been  worth  the  weight  o'  a 
bumbee  s  hind  leg  he  wad  hae  had  her  or  this-1^'  a  ' 

t^lT '  '': '^•^  J"'"  y^  '^"*>  Saunders's  first 
Z^Z      K  '^'  was  nae  use  ava  f     But  it  was  a 

for  nlth^       "T  g'^ve-digger,  for  he  got  her  buriet 

«♦  a  L2\";""  ^V"*"  '^  -h«  y-  -"'cht 
worn  Ik  y'"-»hough   it  had  never  been 

rwtTh  *"""""'"' ''''"^-  Ycseethewa? 
ot  was  ths:  There  was  Creeshy  Galium,  the  brither 
o  yer  doitit  auld  betheral  here,  that  canna  tak'  un  Vh  ' 
bulks  as  they  should  (ye  should  see  my LnleiS't^^ 
them  up  at  the  Marrow  kirk) "        ^""°*"  ^ 
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**  Woman,**  said  the  minUter,  **  we  dinna  want  to 
hear '* 

**  Very  likely  no— -but  ye  hae  gl*en  me  permiMion 
to  speak,  an*  her  that's  stannin  afore  yer  honourable 
coort,  brawly  kens  the  laws.  Elspeth  Mowdiewort 
didna  soop  yer  kirk  an  wait  till  yer  session  meetings 
war  ower  for  thirty  year  in  my  ain  man*s  time  withoot 
kennin*  a*  the  laws.  A  keyhole*s  a  most  amazin*  con- 
venient thing  by  whiles,  an*  I  was  suppler  in  gettin* 
up  aiF  my  hunkers  then  than  at  the  present  time.** 

**  Silence,  menseless  woman  !  **  said  the  session  clerk. 

"  I'll  silence  nane,  Jacob  Kittle  j  silence  yerseP,  for 
I  ken  what's  in  the  third  volume  o*  the  kirk  records 
at  the  thirty-second  page  j  an*  gin  ye  dinna  haud  yer 
wheesht,  dominie,  ilka  wife  in  the  pairishll  ken  as 
weel  as  me.  A  bonny  yin  you  to  sit  cockin*  there,  an* 
to  be  learnin*  a*  the  bairns  their  caritches*.** 

The  session  had  even  to  let  her  go  her  way  j  her  son 
meantime  stood  still,  passing  an  apologetic  hand  over 
his  sleek  hair,  and  making  deprecatory  motions  to  the 
minister,  when  he  thought  that  his  mother  was  not 
looking  in  his  direction. 

"Aye,  I  was  speakin'  aboot  Creeshy  Callum*s  coffin 
that  oor  Saunders — the  muckle  tongueless  sumph 
there — got  dirt  cheap.  Ye  see  Creeshy  had  been 
measured  for't,  but,  as  he  had  a  short  leg  and  a  shorter, 
the  joiner  measured  the  wrang  leg— joiners  are  a' 
dotile  stupid  bodies — an*  whan  the  time  cam*  for 
Creeshy  to  be  strcekit,  man,  be  tuadna Jh—roif  it  maun 
hae  been  a  sair  disappointment  till  him— that  is  to  say 
— gin  he  war  in  the  place  whaur  he  could  think  wi' 
ony  content  on  his  coffin,  an*  that,  judgin*  by  his  life 
an*  conversation,  was  hx  frae  bein'  a  certainty.** 
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**MiitreM  Mowdiewort,  I  hae  aye  retpectit  ye,  «n* 
we  are  a*  wiUin'  to  hear  ye  noo^  if  you  have  onything 
to  say  for  your  wn,  but  you  must  n«ke  no  mtnu*. 
tioni  against  any  memben  of  the  court,  or  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  call  the  officer  to  put  you  out,"  said  the 
minister,  rising  impressively  with  his  hand  st-^ched 
towards  Mistress  Elspeth  Mowdiewort. 

But  Elspeth  Mowdiewort  was  for  from  being  im- 
pressed. 

"Pit  me  out— Snuffy  CaUum  pit  me,  Eppie  Mowdie- 
wort, oot !     Na,  na,  Snufl^'s  maybe  no  very  wise,  but 
he  kens  better  nor  that.    Man,  Maister  Teends,  I  hae 
kenned  the  hale  root  an'  stock  o'  thae  Callums  frae 
first  to  last  i  I  hae  dang  Creeshy  tiU  he  couldna  stand 
—him  that  ha**  to  be  twice  fitted  for  his  coffin  j  an* 
WuU  that  was  hangit  at  Dumfries  for  sheep-stealin*  j 
an'  Meg  that  was  servant  tiU  yersel'— aye,  an*  a  bonny 
piece  she  was  as  ye  ken  yersel' ;  an'  this  auld  donnert 
carle  that,  when  he  carries  'ip  the  Bibles,  ye  can  hear 
the  rattlin'  o'  his  banes,  till  it  disturbs  the  congrega- 
tion—! hae  dang  them  a'  heeds  ower  heels  in  their 
best  days—an'  to  tell  me  at  the  hinner  end  that  ye 
wad  ca*  in  the  betheral  to  pit  oot  Elspeth  Mowdie- 
wort !    Ye  maun  surely  hae  an  awsome  ill  wuU  at  the 
puir  auld  craitur !" 

«  Mither,"  at  hat  said  Saunders,  who  was  becoming 
anxious  for  his  grave-diggership,  and  did  not  wish  to 
incense  his  judges  further,  "I'm  wiUin'  to  confess  that 
I  had  a  drap  ower  muckle  the  ither  nicht  when  I  met 
m  wi  the  minister  an'  the  dominie,  but,  gin  I  confess 
It,  yell  no  gar  me  sit  on  the  muckle  black  stool  o' 
repen^ce  afore  a'  the  fowk,  an'  me  carries  up  the 
bulks  1'  the  Marrow  kirk." 
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**  Alexander  Mowdiewort,  ye  tftk  ill  o*  the  mtniiter 
an'  Muion,  o'  the  kirk  an'  the  wholesome  order  o*  this 
parish.  We  have  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension  and 
appearance  which  we  might,  unless  moved  by  peni- 
tence and  dutiful  subnission,  put  in  force.  Then  are 
ye  aware  whaur  that  wad  land  you— i*  the  jail  in 
Kirkcudbright  toon,  my  man  Saunders." 

But  still  it  was  the  dread  disgrace  of  the  stool  of 
repentance  that  bulked  most  largely  in  the  culprit's 
imagination. 

**  Na,  na,"  interjected  Mistress  Mowdiewort,  **nae 
siccan  things  for  ony  bairns  o*  mine.  Nae  son  o'  mine 
sail  ever  set  his  hurdies  on  the  like  o't. 

"  Be  silent,  woman  ! "  said  the  minister,  severely  ; 
**  them  that  will  to  black  stool  maun  to  black  stool. 
Rebukit  an*  chastised  is  the  law  an*  order,  and  rebukit 
and  chastised  shall  your  con  be  as  weel  as  ithers.** 

"*Deed,  ye  are  nane  sae  fond  o*  rebukin*  the  great 
an*  the  rich.  There's  that  young  speldron  frae  the 
Castle ;  it*8  weel  kenned  what  he  is,  an'  hoo  muckle 
he*s  gotten  the  weight  o'." 

"  He  is  not  of  our  communion,  and  not  subject  to 
our  discipline,**  began  the  minister. 

«  Weel,"  said  Elspeth,  «  weel,  let  him  alane.  He's 
a  Pape,  an*  gaun  to  the  111  Bit  at  ony  gate.     But  then 

there's  bletherin'  Johnnie  o'  the  Dinnance  Mains 

he's  as  fu'  as  Solway  tide  ilka  Wednesday,  an'  no  only 
speaks  agin  minister  an'  session,  as  maybe  my  Saunders 
did  (an'  maybe  no),  but  abuses  Providence,  an'  the 
bellman,  an'  even  blasphemes  agin  the  Fast  Day — yet 
I  never  heard  that  ye  had  him  cockit  up  on  the  black 
henbauks  i'  the  kirk.  But  then  he's  a  braw  man  an' 
keeps  a  gig  !  " 
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«*The  Uw  o*  the  kirk  it  no  respecter  <  f  persons,** 
said  Mess  John. 

"No,  unless  they  are  heritors,"  said  Cochrane  of 
the  Holm,  who  had  a  pew  with  the  name  of  his 
holding  painted  on  it. 

**  Or  members  o*  session,"  said  sleeky  Garment  of 
the  KirkUnd,  who  had  twice  CKaped  the  stool  of 
repentance  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  urged  upon  the 
^>ody,  Mgleds  shouldna  pike  gleds  een  out." 

**  Or  parish  dominies,"  said  the  session  clerk,  to  give 
solidarity  to  \  s  own  position. 

**  Weel,  I  ken  juist  this  if  nae  mair:  my  son  disna 
sit  on  ony  o'  yer  stook  o'  repentance,"  said  Eppie 
Mowdiewort,  demonstrating  the  truth  of  her  position 
with  her  hand  clenched  at  the  dominie,  who,  like  all 
clerks  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  was  exceedingly 
industrious  in  taking  notes  to  very  small  purpose. 
"Mair  nor  that,  I'm  maybe  an  unlearned  woman,  but 

I've  been  through  the  Testaments  mair  nor  yince 

the  New  Testament  mair  nor  twice — an'  I  never  saw 
naethin'  about  stools  o'  repentance  in  the  hoose  o'  God. 
But  my  son  Saunders  was  readin'  to  me  the  ither  nicht 
in  a  fule  history  buik,  an'  there  it  said  that  amang  the 
Papists  they  used  to  hae  fowk  that  didna  do  as  they 
did  an'  believe  as  they  believed.  Sae  wi'  a  lang  white 
serk  on,  an'  a  can'le  i'  their  hands,  they  set  them  up 
for  the  rabble  fowk  to  clod  at  them,  an'  whiles  they 
tied  them  to  a  bit  stick  an'  set  lunt  to  them— an' 
that's  the  origin  o'  yer  stool  o'  repentance.  What  say 
ye  to  that  ? " 

Mrs.  Mowdiewort's  lecture  on  church  history  was 
not  at  all  appreciated  bj  the  session.  The  minister 
rose. 
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"We  wil!  doM  this  sederunt,**  he  said  ;  "we  can 
mak*  nocht  o*  these  twa  Alexander  Mowdiewort, 
thou  art  renxived  from  thgr  office  of  gnve-di^er  in 
the  parish  kickyard,  and  both  thytcV  and  thy  jnother 
are  put  under  suspension  for  contumacy  I " 

"  Haith  !  **  said  Elspeth  Mowdiewort,  pushing  back 
her  hair  i  «  did  ye  ever  hear  the  mak*  o*  the  craitur. 
I  haena  been  within  his  kifk  door  for  twenty  year. 
It's  a  guid  job  that  a  body  can  aye  gang  Awn  to  godiy 
Maister  Welsh,  though  he's  an  awfo'  body  to  deave  ye 
wi*  the  Shorter  Quastions.** 

"An*  it's  a  guid  thing,**  added  Saunders,  "that 
there*s  a  new  cemetery  a-makkin*.  Thcrc*8  no  room 
for  anither  dizzcn  in  ycr  auld  kailyaird  onyway— an* 
that  I*m  tellin*  ye.  An'  I'm  promised  the  new  job 
too.  When  ye  dee  ye  can  e'en  howk  yer  ain  graves 
yersel's." 

"  Fash  na  yer  heid,  Saunders,  aboot  them,**  said  the 
old  betheral  at  the  door ;  « it*8  me  that*s  to  be  giave- 
*ggcr,  but  ye  shall  howk  them  a'  the  same  in  the 
mornin*,  an'  get  the  siller,  for  Tm  far  ower  frail— ye 
can  hae  them  a'  by  afore  nine  o'clock,  an'  the  minister 
disna  pu'  up  his  bedroom  blind  till  ten ! " 

Thus  it  was  that  Saunders  Mowdiewort  ended  his 
connection  with  an  Erastian  establishment,  and  became 
a  true  and  complete  member  of  the  Marrow  kirk.  His 
mother  also  attended  with  exemplary  diligence,  but 
she  was  much  troubled  with  a  toothache  on  the  days 
of  catechising,  and  never  quite  coi^uered  her  unruly 
member  to  the  last.  But  this  did  not  tioubk  herself 
much— KMily  fatr  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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WHEN  THE  KYE  COMtS  HAMS. 

That  night  Saunders  went  up  over  the  hiB  sg|Mfi> 
dressed  in  his  best.  He  was  not  a  toudiy  lover,  and 
he  did  not  take  a  rebuff  amiss ;  besides,  he  had  -some- 
thing to  tell  Meg  Kissock.  When  he  got  to  Cnrig 
Ronald,  the  girk  were  in  the  byre  at  the  milking,  and 
at  every  cow's  tail  there  stood  a  young  man,  ixmipMi 
Ebie  Farrish  at  that  at  which  Jess  was  milking,  «nd 
quiet  Jock  Forrest  at  Meg's.  Ebie  was  jdking  and 
keeping  up  a  fire  of  running  comment  with  Jess, 
whose  dark-browed  gipsy  face  and  blue^bJaek  wisps 
of  hair  were  set  sideways  towards. him.  Her  cheek 
was  pressed  upon  Lucky**  side,lHd  she  sent  die  warm 
white  miUc  from  her  nimble  fingers^  with  a  pkjsaJK 
musical  hissing  sound  against  the  sides  of  thc-fltrfNting^ 
pail.  The  byre  was  fragrant  with  the  sweet  ^t>r«Mi 
of  kine. 

Farther  up  the  byre,  Meg  leaned  her  hariayinst 
Crummy  and  milked  steadily.  ApparenHjp  fbe  and 
Jock  Forrest  w^  not  taHcing  at  iSL  JaA  htOuA 
down  and  «Uy  a  quiver  cff  the  eomer  oTIkii  teitf 
betrayed  that  he  was  speaking.  Me^  wua%«9-4i||i» 
spoken  and  fiifl  tf  oanmsaiiuH,  appuitfl  tt^M0Ud  i 
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tut  really  a  series  of  short,  low-toned  sentences  was 
being  rapidly  exchanged,  so  swiftly  that  no  one, 
standing  a  couple  of  yards  away,  could  have  remarked 
the  deft  interchange. 

But  as  soon  as  Saunders  Mowdiewort  came  to  the 
door,  Jock  Forrest  dropped  Crummy's  tail,  and  slipped 
silently  out  of  the  byre,  even  before  Meg  got  time  to 
utter  her  usual  salutation  of— . 

«  Quid  e'en  to  ye,  Cuif !  Hoo's  a'  the  session  ?  " 
It  might  have  been  the  advent  of  Meg's  would-be 
sweetheart  that  frightened  Jock  Forrest  away,  or 
again  he  might  have  been  in  the  act  of  going  in  any 
case.  Jock  was  a  quiet  man  who  walked  sedately  and 
took  counsel  of  no  one.  He  was  seldom  seen  ulking 
to  any  man,  never  to  a  woman — least  of  all  to  Meg 
Kissock.  But  when  Meg  had  many  "lads"  to  see 
her  in  the  evening,  he  could  be  observed  to  smile  an 
inward  smile  in  the  depths  of  his  yellow  beard,  and  a 
queer  subterranean  chuckle  pervaded  his  great  body, 
so  that  on  one  occasion  Jess  looked  up,  thinking  that 
there  were  hens  roosting  in  the  baulks  overhead. 

Jess  and  Ebie  pursued  their  flirtation  steadily  and 
harmlessly.  She  shifted  down  the  byre  as  cow  after 
cow  was  relieved  of  her  richly  perfumed  load,  rumbling 
and  clinking  neck  chains,  and  munching  in  their  head- 
stalls all  the  while.  Saunders  and  Meg  were  as  much 
alone  as  if  they  had  been  afloat  on  the  bosom  of  Loch 
Gfannoch. 

"Ye  are  a  bonny  like  man,"  said  Meg,  "to  tok' 
yer  minny  to  speak  for  ye  before  the  session.  Man, 
I  wonder  at  ye.  I  wonder  ye  didna  bring  her  to  coort 
for  ye  ? " 

"War  ye  ever  afore  the  leuion,  Meg  ? 
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Meg  half  rose  in  anger. 

**il//  afore  the  session— yeVe  a  fule  man,  but  ye 
dinna  ken  what  yer  sayin'— gin  I  thocht  ye  did " 

Here  Meg  became  so  violently  agiuted  that  Fleclcy, 
suffering  from  the  manner  in  which  Meg  was  doing 
her  duty,  kicked  out,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  over- 
turning the  milkpail.  Meg's  quickness  with  hand 
and  knee  foiled  this  intention,  but  Flecky  succeeded 
quite  in  planting  the  edge  of  her  hoof  directly  on  the 
Cuif's  shin-bone.  Saunders  thereupon  let  go  Flecky's 
tail,  who  instantly  switched  it  into  Meg's  face  with  a 
crack  like  a  whip. 

"Ye  great  muckle  senseless  bullion !"  exclaimed 
Meg,  "gin  ye  are  nae  use  in  the  byre,  gang  oot  till  ve 
can  learn  j  keep  baud  o*  a  coo's  tail !  Ye  hae  nae 
mair  sense  than  an  Eerishman  ! " 

There  was  a  pause.  The  subject  did  not  admit  of 
discussion.  Though  Saunders  was  a  cuif,  he  knew 
when  to  hold  his  tongue— at  least  on  most  occasions. 

«  An'  what  brocht  ye  here  the  nicht,  Cuif?  "  asked 
Meg,  who,  when  she  wanted  information,  knew  how 
to  ask  it  directly,  a  very  rare  feminine  accomplish- 
ment. 

"To  see  you,  Meg,  my  dawtie,"  replied  Saunders, 
tenderly  edging  nearer. 

"Your  what?"  queried  Meg,  with  asperity;  «I 
thocht  that  ye  had  aneuch  o'  the  session  already  for 
caa  in  honest  fowk  names ;  gin  ye  begin  wi'  me,  ye'll 
be  fiun  to  get  on  the  stool  o'  repentance  o'  yer  ain 
accord,  afore  I  hae  dune  wi'  ye ! " 

"But,  Meg,  I  hae  telled  ye  afore  that  I  am  sair  ii. 
need  o  a  wife.  It's  byordinar'  lonesome  up  in  the 
hoose  on  the  hiU.    An'  I'm  warned  oot,  Meg,  so  that 
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Dl  look  nae  langer  on  the  white  stanes  o*  the  kirk- 
yaird.* 

*K3in  ye  want  a  wife,  Saunders,  yell  hae  toJook 
oot  for  a  deef  yin,  for  it's  no  ony  or*nar'^oman  .that 
could  stand  yer  mither*s  tongue.  Na,  Saunders,  it 
wad  be  like  kevin*  in  a  corn-mill  rinniri*  withoot 
sheaves* 

**A&g,"  said  Saunders,  edging  up  cautiously,  «I 
hae  something  to  gie  ye  f  ** 

*  Aff  wi'  ye,  Cuif !  Fll  hae  nae  trokin*  wi'  lads  i' 
Ow  byre— na,  there's  a  time  /or  everything—especial 
wi'  widowers,  they're  the  warst  o'  a'— they  ken  ower 
muckle.  My  granny  used  to  say,  gin  Solomon 
couWna  redd  oot  the  way  o'  a  man  wi'  a  maid,  what 
wad  he  hae  made  o'  the  way  o'  a  weedower  that's 
lookin'  for  his  third  i  " 
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A  DAUOHTSK  OF  THB   PICTS. 

Thi  Cuif  put  his  bands  in  his  pockets  as  if  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  dangerous  temptation  of  touching 
Meg.  He  stood  with  his  shoulder  against  the  waU 
and  chewed  a  straw. 

dar*T?*'lj'^    ""^    ^"8     ^^^^'    ^^^     ^^ 

days  ?  »  asked  Meg. 

« l^ia  T!*  ™*=***y  ""»*«^«*  ^^^"^  "plied  Saunders, 
"he's  for  a'  the  world  Uke  a  stirk  wi'  a  ho«e  cleg^ 

him  that  he  canna  get  at.  He  comes  in  an»  sits  Axm 
at  hw  desk,  an'  spreads  oot  his  buiks,  an'  ye  wad  think 
that  he's  gaun  to  be  at  it  the  leeve-lang  day.  But 
afore  ye  hae  time  to  turn  roon'  an'  get  at  yer  ain 
wark,  the  craitur'll  be  oot  again  an'  ^wa'  up  to  the  hill 
wi  a  butk  aneath  his  oxter.  Then  he  riws  wh,  in 
the  mornin',  whilk  is  no  a  guid  sign  o'  a  fawflcd  In. 
«  I  judge.  Wh^for  should  a  learned  manriseafore 
huparntch  unmade?  There  maun  be  something  «dr 
wrangj-saidSwindersMowdiewort.  ^ 

J^'!^y^^^^>^^ncAm^     iMppoaeye 

^  ^^  ^„!f^"P  "^^  ^^^  that7l»«  a' 
tjafs  int,-;m««ed  Meg,  with  a  sneei  of  Lr  voice 

tl««»Ught  hare  tuimd  milk  sour.    The«pre„io„  of 
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the  emotions  is  fine  and  positive  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
hrm  towns  of  Galloway. 

**Swi$hy  swish  I  ^  Steadily  the  white  streams  of 
milk  shot  into  the  pails.  **  JangU,  jangle  I "  went  the 
steel  head  chains  of  the  cows.  Occasionally,  as  Jess 
and  Meg  lifted  their  stools,  they  gave  Flecky  or 
Spcckly  a  sound  clap  on  the  back  with  their  hand  or 
milking-pail,  with  the  sharp  command  of  «  Stan*  aboot 
there !  •*  «  Haud  up ! "  «  Mind  whaur  yer  comin* ! " 
Such  expressions  as  these  Jess  and  Meg  could  interject 
into  the  even  tenor  of  their  conversation,  in  a  way 
that  might  have  been  disconcerting  in  dialogues  con- 
ducted on  other  principles.  But  really  the  interrup- 
tions did  not  affect  Ebie  Farrish  or  any  other  of  the 
byre-visiting  young  men,  any  more  than  the  rattling 
of  the  chains  as  Flecky  and  Speckly  arranged  their 
own  business  at  that  upper  end  which  is  devoted  to 
imports.  These  sharp  words  of  command  were  part 
of  the  nightly  and  morningly  ceremony  of  "milking** 
at  every  farm.  The  cans  could  no  more  be  expected 
to  froth  with  the  white  reaming  milk  without  this 
accompaniment  of  slaps  and  adjurations,  than  Speckly, 
Flecky,  and  the  rest  could  take  their  slow  thought- 
fully considerate  and  sober  way  from  the  hill  pastures 
into  the  yard  without  Meg  at  the  gate  of  the  field  to 
cry :  «  Hurley,  Hurley,  hie  awa'  hame !  **  to  the  cows 
themselves;  and  "Come  awa*  bye  wi*  them,  fetch 
them,  Roger  !  **  to  the  short-haired  collie,  who  knew 
so  much  better  than  to  go  near  their  flashing  heels. 

The  conversation  in  the  byre  proceeded  somewhat 
in  this  way : 

Jess  was  milking  her  last  cow,  with  her  head  looking 
«ideways  at  £bie^  who  stood  plaiting  Marly*s  tail  in  a 
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new-fiuigled  fashion  he  had  brought  from  the  low  end 
of  the  parish,  and  which  was  just  nuking  its  way 
among  young  men  of  taste. 

"Aye,  yen  say  so,  nae  doot,"  said  Jess,  in  reply  to 
some  pointed  compliment  of  her  admirer ;  **  but  I  ken 
you  fowk  frae  the  laich  end  ower  weel.  Ye  hae 
practeesed  a'  that  kind  o*  talk  on  the  lasses  doon  there, 
or  ye  wadna  be  sae  gleg  wi't  to  me,  Ebie." 

This  is  an  observation  which  shows  that  Jess  could 
not  have  eaten  more  effectively  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, had  she  been  born  in  Mfiyiair. 

Ebie  laughed  a  laugh  half  of  depreciation,  half  of 
pleasure,  like  a  cat  that  has  its  back  stroked  and  its 
tail  pinched  at  the  same  time. 

"  Na,  na,  Jess,  it  a'  comes  by  natur'.  I  never  likit 
a  lassie  afore  I  set  my  een  on  you,**  said  Ebie — which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  curious,  considering  that  he 
had  an  assortment  of  locks  of  hair,  black,  brown,  and 
lint-white— up  in  the  bottom  of  his  "kist"  in  the 
stable  loft  where  he  slept.  He  kept  them  along  with 
his  whipcord  and  best  Sunday  pocket-knife,  and  some- 
times he  even  took  a  look  at  them  when  he  had  to 
move  them  in  order  to  get  his  green  necktie.  "I 
never  really  likit  a  lass  afore,  Jess,  ye  may  believe  me, 
for  I  wasna  a  lad  to  rin  after  them.  But  whenever 
I  cam*  to  Craig  Ronald  I  saw  that  I  was  dune  for." 

*^StaH'  backyye  muckle  slabber!**  said  Jess,  suddenly 
and  emphatically,  in  a  voice  that  could  have  been 
heard  a  hundred  yards  away.  Speckly  was  pushing 
sideways  against  her  as  if  to  crowd  her  off  her  stool. 

« Say  ye  sae,  Ebie  ?  "  she  added,  as  if  she  had  not 
previously  spoken,  in  the  low  even  voice  in  which  she 
had  conversed  with  him  from  the  first,  and  which  could 
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be  heard  by  Ebie  akme.  In  the  ootmtiy  they  oondact 
their  love-niaking  in  water-tight  coiiiiwrtiMftts.  And 
though  Ebie  knew  very  well  that  the  Cuif  was  there, 
and  may  have  suspected  Jock  Forrest,  even  after  his 
apparent  withdrawid,  so  long  as  they  did  not  trouble 
him  in  his  conversation  with  Jess,  he  paid  no  heed  to 
them,  nor  indeed  they  to  him.  No  man  is  his 
brother's  keeper  when  he  goes  to  the  byre  to  plait 
cows'  tails. 

•*  But  hoo  div  ye  ken,  or,  raither,  what  gars  ye  think 
that  yc*re  no  the  first  that  I  hae  likit,  Jess  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  I  ken  fine,"  said  Jess,  who  was  a  woman  of 
knowledge,  and  had  her  full  share  of  original  sin. 
«  But  hoo  div  ye  ken  ?  "  persisted  Ebie. 
«  Fine  that,"  said  Jess,  diplomatically. 
«  But  tell  us,  Jess,"  said  Ebie,  who  was  in  high  good 
humour  at  these  ftscinating  accusations. 

«  Oh,"  said  Jess,  with  a  quick  gipsy  kx>k  out  of  her 
fine  dark  eyes,  "brawly  I  kenned  on  Saturday  nicht 
that  yon  wasna  the  fim  time  ye  had  kissed  a  lass ! " 

"Jess,"  said  Ebie,  "ye're  a  wunnerfu'  woman!" 
Which  was  his  version  of  Ralph's  **  You  are  a  witch." 
In  Ebie's  circle  "witch"  vras  too  real  a  word  to  be 
lightly  used,  so  he  said  "wunnerfu'  woman." 

He  went  on  kwking  critically  at  Jess,  as  became  so 
great  a  connoisseur  of  the  sex. 

"  I  hae  seen,  ma^bes,  bonnier  firces,  as  ye  micht 
say ." 

"/foW  off  w?  yt  there  i  mind  wbaur  yer  t9mn\ 
ye  mtckU  senteUss  nrntf  said  Jess  to  her  Ayrshire 
Hornie,  who  had  been  treading  on  her  toes. 
"  As  I  was  sayin',  Jess,  I  hae  seen— — ^ 
*  Can  ye  no  unnsrstan\  ye  ttnukts  htmpf^  cried 
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Jew,  warninglyi  **ni  knock  the  heid  «ff  ye,  gin 
ye  dinna  drap  it  ! "  She  was  still  speaking  to 
Hm-nie,  of  course. 

But  the  purblind  theorist  went  on  his  way :  **  I  hae 
seen  bonnier  hce»,  but  nane  mair  takin*,  Jess,  than 
yours.  It's  no  aye  beauty  that  wins  a  man,  Jess,  ye 
see,  an'  the  lassies  that  hae  dune  best  hae  been  plain- 
favoured  lassies  that  had  pleasant  ^xpmsions ** 

"Tell  the  rest  to  Hornie  gin  ye  like  !  "  said  Jess, 
rising  viciously  and  leaving  £bie  standing  there  dumb- 
founded. He  continued  to  hold  Hornie's  tail  for  some 
time,  as  if  he  wished  to  give  her  some  Anther  infor- 
mation on  the  theory  of  beauty,  as  understood  in  the 
"  laich  "  end  of  the  parish. 

Saunders  saw  him  from  afar,  and  cried  out  to  him 
down  the  length  of  the  byre . 

**  Are  ye  gaun  to  male*  a  watch-guard  o'  that  coo^ 
tail,  Ebie  ?— ye  look  fell  fond  o't." 

"Ye  see  what  it  is  to  be  in  love,"  said  John  Scott, 
the  herd,  who  had  stolen  to  the  door  unperceived  and 
so  had  marked  Ebie's  discomfiture. 

"  He  disna  ken  the  difference  between  Jess  hersel' 
an*  auld  Hornie ! "  said  the  Cuif,  who  was  repaying 
old  scores. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


AT  THB   BARN   END. 

In  a  little  while  the  cows  were  all  milked.  Saunden 
was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  looking  down 
the  long  valley  of  the  Grannoch  water.  There  was  a 
sweet  coolness  in  the  air,  as  if  the  Sabbath  were  already 
nrar,  which  he  vaguely  recognised  by  taking  off  his 
hat. 

«  Open  the  yett ! "  cried  Jess,  from  the  byre  dow. 
Saunders  heard  the  clank  and  jangle  of  the  neck  chains 
of  Hornie  and  Speckly  and  the  rest,  as  they  fell  from 
their  necks,  loosened  by  Jess's  hand.  The  sound  grew 
Winter  ar  '  fainter  as  Jess  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the 
byre  w^  .  Marly  stood  soberly  sedate  and  chewed 
her  ev  n.ng  cud.  Now  Marly  did  not  like  Jess, 
therefore  Meg  always  milked  her;  she  would  not, 
for  some  special  reason  of  her  own,  "  let  doon  her 
milk "  if  Jess  bid  a  finger  on  her.  This  night  she 
only  shook  her  head  and  pushed  heavily  against  Jess 
as  she  came. 

**  Haud  up  there,  ye  thrawn  randy  I "  said  Jess,  in 
byre  tones. 

And  so  very  sulkily  Marly  moved  out,  looking 
for  Meg  right  and  left  as  she  did  so.    She  had  her 
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feelings  as  well  M  any  one.  4iid  she  wn  not  the  first 
who  had  been  annoyed  by  the  sly,  miKhievous  gipsy 
with  the  black  eyes,  who  ke{>t  so  quiet  before  folk. 
As  she  went  out  of  the  byre  door,  Jess  laid  her  switch 
imartly  across  Marly's  knns,  much  to  the  km  of  dignity 
of  that  stately  animal,  who^  taking  a  hasty  step,  slipped 
on  the  threshold,  and  then  overtook  her  neighbours  with 
«  slow  resentment  gathering  in  her  matronly  breast. 

When  Saunders  Mowdiewort  heard  the  last  chain 
drop  in  the  byre,  and  the  strident  tones  of  Jtt*  ex- 
horting Marly,  he  took  a  few  steps  to  the  gate  of  the 
hill  pasture.  He  had  to  pass  afong  a  short  home-made 
road,  and  over  a  fow  parapetless  bridge  constructed 
simply  of  four  tree-trunks  laid  parallel  and  covered 
with  turf.  Then  he  dropped  the  bars  of  the  gate  into 
the  hill  pasture  with  a  clatter,  which  came  cheerfully 
to  Winsome's  ears  as  she  stood  at  her  window  looking 
out  into  the  night.  She  was  just  thinking  at  that 
moment  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  she  had  sent 
back  Ralph  Peden's  poem.  So,  in  order  to  see  whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  she  repeated  it  all  over  again  to 
herself. 

When  he  came  back  again  to  the  end  of  the  barn, 
Saunders  found  Jess  standing  there,  with  the  wistful 
light  in  her  eyes  which  that  young  woman  of  many 
accomplishments  could  summon  into  them  as  easily 
as  she  could  smile.  For  Jess  was  a  minx— there  is  no 
denying  the  fact.  Yet  even  slow  Saunders  admitted 
that,  though  she  was  nothing  to  Meg,  of  course,  still 
there  was  something  original  and  attractive  about  her 
— like  original  sin. 

Jess  was  standing  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
putting  the  scarlet  bfossom  of  a  poppy  among  her 
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Mack  hair.  Jcm  ImmI  iiran|e  tMicv  M*ck  is  would  now 
be  cdM  ardsctc  Her  fihingt  wire  alwajrt  itruigt 
and  iinuMal,  the  taste  of  the  primitive  QMsmuy  Ptet 
firom  whom  the  wis  descended^  or  of  that  ^uresque 
<jleBlMM  warrior,  who  set  a  rowan  kish  on  his  bare 
head  for  a  helmet  plume  on  the  morning  when  he  was 
to  lead  the  van  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 

Jesa  did  not  regard  Saunders  Mowdiewort  highly 
at  any  time.  He  was  one  of  Meg*s  admirers ;  but 
after  all  he  was  a  man,  and  one  can  never  teU.  It 
was  for.  this  entirely  adequate  reason  that  she  put  the 
scarlet  poppy  into  her  hair. 

She  meditated  **  I  maybe  haena  Meg's  looks  to  the 
notion  o*  some  fUlc,  but  I  nuk*  a  heap  better  use  o' 
the  looks  I  bae,  an'  that  is  a  great  maitter !  " 

**  Saunders,"  said  Jess,  softly,  going  up  to  the  Cuif 
and  pretending  to  pick  a  bit  of  heather  otf  his  courting 
coat;  She  did  this  with  a  caressing  touch  which 
soothed  the  widower,  and  made  him  fain  that  Meg 
would  do  the  lilce.  He  began  to  think  that  he  had 
never  properly  valued  Jess. 

**  Is  Meg  comin*  oot  again  ?  "  Jess  inquired  casually, 
the  scarlet  poppy  brilliantly  set  among  the  blue-black 
raven's-wing  locks,  and  brushing  his  beard  in  a  dis- 
tracting manner. 

Saunders  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  able 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  but  Meg  had  dismissed 
him  curtly  enough  after  the  milking,  with  the 
intimation  that  it  was  time  he  was  making  manse- 
ward.  As  for  her,  she  was  going  within  doors  to 
put  the  old  folks  to  bed. 

After  being  satisfied  on  this  point  the  manner  of 
Jess  became  decidedly  soothing.     That  young  woman 
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faMi  a  theory  which  wm  not  quite  complimentary 
either  to  the  lense  or  the  tncorruptibiUty  of  neri. 
She  pracaedtd  to  erince  luch  an  interest  in.hcr  victim 
n  manifiBMd  her  conviction  that  he  was  the  worthteit 
indnMSttectnatingofhissex.  Thb  theory  hat  been 
acted  upon  with  remits  ^ood  and  bad,  in  other  places 
besides  the  barn  end  of  Craig  Ronald. 

•TheyVe  a*  wed  at  the  Manse ?**  said  Jess,  tenta- 
tirely. 

**Ou  aye,**  said  Saunders,  looking  cautiously  round 
the  oam  end  to  see  if  Meg  couU  see  him.  Being 
satisfied  that  Meg  was  safe  in  bed,  Saunders  put  his 
hand  on  Jess's  shoulder — the  sleek-haired,  candle- 
greased  deceiver  that  he  was. 

"Jess,  yt^n  bonny,*  said  he. 

**Na,  na,"  said  Jess,  very  demurely,  «it's  no  me 
that's  bonny_it's  Meg !" 

Jess  was  still  looking  fixedly  at  him,  and  appeared 
to  be  interested  in  getting  all  the  rough  wool  off 
the  collar  of  his  homespun  ant. 

The  Samson  or  the  graveyard  felt  his  strength 
deserti;!g  him. 

"Davert,  Jess  lass,  but  it's  a  queer  thing  that  it 
never  cam  «  ross  me  t  sat  ye  were  bonny  afore  !  *• 

Jess  looked  down.  The  Cuif  thought  that  she  did 
so  because  she  was  shy,  and  his  easy  heart  went  out 
to  her ;  but  had  he  seen  the  smile  that  was  wasted 
on  a  hopDing  sparrow  beneath,  and  especially  the 
wicket^  fei  ,  in  the  black  eyes,  he  might  have  received 
some  nfcrmation  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  girls 
who  put  red  poppies  in  their  hair  in  order  to  meet 
taeir  sister'  sweethearts  at  the  bam  end. 

"  Is  tae  young  minister  aye  bidin*  at  the  Manse  ?  *• 
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asked  Jest,  as  if  in  very  bashfulness  she  was  oompened 
to  introduce  a  new  tqric 

**A7e,  he  is  that!"  said  Saunders,  **heP8  «  nice 
chiel  yon.  Ye'Il  see  him  whiles  ower  by  here.  They 
say— that  is  Manse  Bell  says — that  he*s  real  fond  o* 
yer  young  mistress  here.  Ken  ye  ocht  aboot  that, 
Jess?" 

**  Hoots,  havers,  our  young  mistress  is  no  for  penni- 
less students,  I  wot  weel.  There'll  be  nocht  in*t, 
Saunders,  an*  sae  ye  can  tell  Bell  o*  the  Manse,  gin 
you  an*  her  are  so  chief. 

**  Very  likely  ye*re  richt,  Jess.  There'll  be  nocht 
in*t  Tm  thinkin*— at  ony  rate  on  her  side.  But 
what  o*  the  young  man  ?  D'ye  no  think  he's  sair  ta*en 
up  about  Mistress  Winsome  ?    Meg  was  sayin'  so.** 

**  Megy  indeed !  Meg  thinks  there's  naebody  worth 
lookin'  at  in  the  warl'  but  hersel*  and  Mistress  Wini- 
h-ed  Charteris,  as  she  ca*s  hersel* ;  but  there*s  ithers 
thinks  different.** 

«  What  hae  ye  against  her,  Jess  ?  I  thocht  that 
she*s  a  fell  fine  young  leddy.** 

Oh  she's  weel  eneuch,  but  there's  bonny  lasses 

maybe,  gin    young   Maister 

ower    to    Craig    Ronald    to    see    a 

o'  a' — what  faut  wad   there   be  in 
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as    weel   as   her  }    an 


Peden  comes 
lass  un  kenned 
that  ?  " 

**  Then  it*s  Meg  he  comes  to  see,  and  no'  the  young 
mistress  ?  **  said  the  alarmed  grave-digger. 

"  Maybes  aye  an*  maybes  no— there*s  bonny  buses 
forby  Meg  Kissock  for  them  that  hae  gotten  een  in 
their  heads.** 

"Wi*  Jess!  Is't  yerscl*?**  excliamcd  Saunders, 
putting  his  hand  further  over  Jess's  plump  shoulder. 
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JcM  was  discrcetljr  stknt. 

«*  Yell  no  tell  onybody,  wull  ye,  Muster  Mowdie- 
wort  ?  *  she  said,  anxiously.  She  looked  up  as  she 
spoke  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  liquify  Saunders 
inside. 

To  Saunders  this  was  a  great  deal  better  than  being 
called  a  ^Cuif.** 

*•  Na,  Jess,  hss,  I'll  no  tell  a  soul — no  yin.** 

**  No*  even  j^fcg — mind ! "  repeated  Jess,  who  fislt 
that  this  was  a  vital  point. 

So  Saunders  promised,  though  all  the  same  he  had 
intended  to  do  so  on  the  first  opportimity,  if  he  saw 
a  chance  to  further  his  suit  thereby. 

"Mind,  if  ye  do,  I'll  never  gie  ye  a  hand  wi* 
Meg  again  as  lang  as  I  leeve  I "  said  Jess,  emphati- 
cally. 

"Jess,  d'ye  think  she  likes  me?"  groaned  the 
widower,  in  a  hushed  whisper. 

"Saunders,  I'm  juist  sure  o't,"  replied  jess,  with 
great  readiness.  "But  she's  no  yin  o'  the  kind  to 
let  on." 

"  Na,"  groaned  Saunders,  "  I  wuss  to  peace  she  was. 
But  ye  mind  me  that  I  gat  a  letter  fne  the  young 
minister  that  I  was  to  gie  to  Meg.  But  as  you're 
the  3rin  he  comes  to  see,  I  nuy  as  weel  gie  it  direct 
to  yoursel'." 

"  It  wad  be  as  weel,"  said  Jess,  with  a  strange  sort 
of  sea-fire  like  moonshine  shining  through  clouds  in 
her  eyes. 

Saunders  passed  over  a  paper  to  her  readily  enough, 
and  Jess,  with  her  hand  still  on  his  coat-collar,  in  a 
way  that  Meg  had  never  used,  thanked  him  in  her 
own  way. 
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« Jui»t  bide  a  wee,"  the  said }« 1*0  be  wi»  jm  In  a 
minuttl" 

Je«  barried  down  into  tbe  old  square-plotted  garden, 
wbkh  nm  up  to  the  ocdard  trees.  She  soon  Ibund  a 
moss-rose  bush  from  which  she  selected  a  bud,  round 
which  the  soft^  lathery  envelope  was  just  beginning 
to  curl  back.  Then  she  went  down  by  the  edge  of 
the  brook  wkick  keeps  damp  one  side  of  the  oichard, 
where  she  found  some  single  steras^of  foi^-me-nots, 
shining  in  the  dusk  like  beaded  tunfuoise.  She  pulled 
some  from  the  bott<Mn  of  the  hal^Khy  ditch,  and  setting 
the  pale  mosa-rasebud  in  the  middle,  she  bound  the 
whole  together  with  a  striped  yeUow  and  green  withe. 
Then,  snipping  the  stalks  with  her  pocket-edsson, 
she  brottghtthe  posy  to  Saunders,  with  instructions  to 
wrap  it  in  a  dock-leaf  and  never  to  let  his  hands  touch 
irthe  whole  way. 

Saunders,  dazed  and  fiucinated,  forgetful  even  of 
Meg  and  loyalty,  promised.    The  glamour  of  Jess, 

**  But  what  am  I  to  say  ?**  he  asked. 

«*Say  it?a  fraeher  that  he  sent  the  letter  toj  heHl 
ken  biawly  that  Meg  hadna  the  gumpf'on  to  send  him 
that  I  **  said  Jess,  candidly. 

Saundera  said  his  good-night  ire  a  .'umner  whidi 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  all  his  chances  with 
Meg  had  shewitnessed  the  parting.  Then  he  tnunped 
stolidly  awa)  down  the  kaning. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  Jess,  struck  with  a  sudden 
thought^  called  after  him.  «  See  that  ye  dinna  gie  it 
to  him  afore  the  minister.** 

Then  she  put  her  hands  beneath  her  tfton  and 
walked  home  meditating.    **  To  be  a  man  is  to  be  a 
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/wl,  said  Jess  Kissock,  putting  her  whole  experience 
of  the  weaker  sex  into  a  sentence.  Jess  was  only  a 
daughter  of  the  cot }  but  then  she  was  also  a  daughter 
of  Eve,  who  had  not  even  so  much  as  a  cot. 
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**  DARK-BROWBO  BCYPT." 

As  soon  as  Jess  was  by  herself  in  the  empty  byre, 
to  which  she  withdrew  with  the  parcel  which  the 
feithful  and  trustworthy  Cuif  had  entrusted  to  her,  she 
lit  the  hntern  which  always  stood  in  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  narrow  triangular  wickets  that  admitted  light 
into  the  house.  Sitting  down  on  the  small  hay  stall, 
she  pulled  the  packet  from  her  pocket,  looked  it  care- 
fully over,  and  read  the  simple  address,  «In  care  of 
Margaret  Kissock."  There  was  no  other  writing 
upon  the  outside. 

Opening  the  envelope  carefully,  she  let  the  Hght  of 
the  byre  lantern  rest  on  the  missive.  It  was  written 
in  a  delicate  but  strong  handwriting — the  hand  of  one 
accustomed  to  forming  the  smaller  letters  of  ancient 
tongues  into  a  current  script. 

«  To  Mistress  fVinifred  Charttr'u^  it  ran.  **  DEAR 
LADY^ — That  I  have  offended  you  by  the  hastiness  of 
my  words  and  the  unforgivable  wilfulness  of  my  actions^ 
I  know,  but  cannot  forgive  myself  Yet,  knowing  the 
kindness  of  your  disposition,  I  have  thought  that  you 
might  be  better  disposed  to  pardon  me  than  I  myself. 
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Rr  I  need  not  tttt  jr«,  vuhat  jm  alrtaiy  know,  that  the 
tight  ofytit  is  dearer  tt  me  tban  the  light  of  the  numing, 
Ym  are  joined  in  my  mind  and  heart  with  all  that  is  best 
and  loveliest.     Also  I  need  not  tell  now  bow  I  love  yon, 
far  you  know  that  I  love  even  the  string  of  your  bonnet. 
Nor  am  1  asking  for  aught  in  return,  save  only  that  you 
may  know  my  heart  and  not  be  angry.     This  I  send  to 
eau  its  pain,  for  it  has  been  crying  out  all  night  long, 
*  Tell  her— tee  her  / '     So  I  have  risen  early  to  write 
this.     Whether  I  shall  send  it  or  no,  I  cannot  tell. 
There  is  no  need,  fFinsome,  to  answer  it,  if  you  will  only 
let  it  fall  into  your  heart  and  make  no  noise,  as  a  drop  of 
water  falls  into  the  sea.     IVhether  you  wiU  be  angry  or 
mt  I  cannot  tell,  and,  truth  to  tell  you,  sweetheart,  I  am 
far  past  caring,     I  am  coming,  as  I  said,  to  Craig 
Ronald  to  see  your  grandmother,  and  also,  if  you  will,  to 
see  you.     I  shall  net  need  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  are 
angered  with  a  man's  love  or  no  i  I  mall  know  that 
before  you  speak  to  me.     But  keep  a  thought  for  one  that 
loves  you  beyond  all  the  world,  and  as  if  there  were  no 
world,  and  naught  but  God  and  you  and  him.     For  this 
time  fare  you  well. 

"Ralph  Peden.** 

Jess  turned  it  over  with  a  curious  look  on  her  fact, 
«  Aye,  he  has  the  grip  o't,  an'  she  licht  get  him  gin 
she  was  as  clever  as  Jess  Kissock ;  but  him  that  can 
We  yin  weel,  can  lo'e  anither  better  j  an'  I  can  keep 
them  sindry.  I  saw  him  first,  an'  he  spak  to  me  first. 
Ye  re  no  to  think  o'  him,'  said  my  mither.  Think 
o  him  !  I  hae  thocht  of  nocht  else.  Think  o'  him  ! 
Smce  when  is  thinkin'  a  crime  ?  A  lass  maun  juist 
do  the  best  she  can  for  herscl',  be  she  cotman's  dochtcr 
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or  burd's.  Love*s  a*  yae  thing— kitchen  or  byre^  but 
or  ben.  See  a  ]ad,  lo'e  a  lad,  get  a  lad,  keep  a  lad  I 
That's  my  thocht.  Ral|>h  Peden  will  kin  me  afore 
the  year's  oot,**  she  said,  with  determination. 

So  in  the  corner  of  the  byre,  among  the  fragrant 
hay  and-  fresh-cut  clover,  Jess  Kissock  the  cottar's  bss 
pr^diesied  out  of  her  wayward  soul,  baring  her  inten> 
tions  to  hersdf  as  perhaps  her  sister  in  boudoir  hushed 
and  perfiimed  might  not  have  done.  There  are  Ish- 
mads  also  among  women,  whose  hand  is  against  every 
woman,,  and  who  stand  for  their  own  rights  to  the 
man  upon  whom  they  have  set  their  Ibvej  and  the 
stcange  thing  is,  that  such  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  women  either. 

Stongsr  still,  so  strong  and  dividing  to  soul  and 
marrow  is  a  purpose  clearly  defined  and  determinately 
selfish,  that  such  women  do  not  often  fiul.  And  in- 
deed Jess  Kissock,  sitting  in  the  hay-neuk,  with  her 
candle  in  the  lantern  throwing  patterns  on  the  cob- 
webl^  walls  from  the  tiny  perforations  all  round,  made 
a  perfectly  correct  prophecy.  For  Ralph  Peden  did 
indeed  kiss  her,  and  that  of  his  own  free  will  as  his 
k>ve  of  loves  within  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than 
a  year. 

Strangely  also,  Jess  the  gipsy,  the  dark-browed 
Pictessy  was  neither  angry  nor  jealous  when  she  read 
Ralph's  letter  to  Winsome.  According  to  all  rules 
she  ought  tO'  have  been.  She  even  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  was.  But  the  sight  of  Ralph  writing 
to<  Winsome  gave  no  pang  to  her  heart.  Nor  did  this 
•isgue  that  she  did  not  love  really  and  passionately. 
She  did.},  but  Jess  had  in  her  the  Napoleon  instinct. 
She.  loved  obstacles.    So  thus  it  was  what  she  com- 
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ammd  with  hereelf,  sitting  with  her  hand  on  her 
brow,  and  her  swarthy  tangle  of  hair  fiiUing  all  about 
to  fece.  All  women  have  a  poM  in  which  thef  look 
besfe  Jew.  looked  best  leaning  forward  with  her  elbowa 
oitberknee^  Had  there  been  a  fender  at  her  firther^ 
hi««de  Jest  would  often  have  sat  on  it.  There  taa 
dangerous  species  of  girl  that,  like  a  cat,  looks  best 
Sitting  on  »  fendei.  And  she  is  always  aware  of  the 
circunutance. 

•l^u    ^  "TSr,/**  ''^'"•»°'n«.''  J«»  communed 
with  herself.     "Well,  he  shall  one  day  write  to  me. 

He  loves  her,  he  thinks ;  then  in  time  he  shall  love 
m^  and  be  sure  perfectly  o't.  Let  me  see.  Gin  she 
had  gotten  this  letter,  she  wadna  hae  answered  it. 
So  hell  come  the  morn,  an'  he'll  no  say  a  word  to  her 
aboot  the  letter.  Na,  he'U  juist  look  if  she's  pleased 
hk^  and  gin  that  gomeral  Saunders  gled  him  the  nwe. 
hell  no  be  ill  to  please  eyther !  But  afore  he  gan« 
hame  he  shaU  see  Jess  Kissock,  an'  hear  frac  her  aboot 
the  young  man  frae  the  Castle ! "  Jess  took  another 
look  at  the  letter. 

"It's   a    bonny  hand  o'  write,"  she   said,   «but 
Lominie  Cairnochan  learned  me  to  write  as  weel  as 
onybody,  an'  some  day  he'll  write  to  me.     I'se  no  be 
byre  lass  a' my  life.     Certes  no.     There's  oor  Meg, 
nooi  shell  mairry  some  ignorant  landward  man,  an* 
eeve  a  her  life  i„  a  cot  hoose,  wi'  a  diz«cn  ^ 
urn  Im  ower  yin  anither  aboot  her !    What  yin  canna 
«u-n,  amther  can,"  continued  Jess.    «I  hae  listened 
to  graun  fowk  spcakin',  an'  I  can  speak  as  weel  as 
onybody      I'll  disgrace  nane.     Gin   I  canna  maJ? 
mysel    fit  for  kirk  or  manse,  my  name's  no  Jess 
ft^iMock.    Im  nae  country  lump,  to  be  left  where 
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Fm  wt  doon,  like  a  milkin*  cnefi^,  an*  kkkit  owcr 
whtn  they  are  dune  wi*  me." 

It  it  of  such  women,  bom  to  the  fiiU  power  and 
paition  of  lex,  and  with  all  the  delicate  keenncn  of 
the  ibninine  brain,  utterly  without  principle  or  tcrufde, 
chat  the  Cleopatm  are  made.  And  black-browed 
Egypt,  the  serpent  of  old  Nile,  can  sit  in  a  country 
byre,  and  read  another  woman's  letter.  For  Cleopatra 
u  not  history }  she  is  type. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE   RBTURN  OF  IBIB   PAUIISH. 

Now  Ebie  Farriih  had  been  over  at  the  Nether  Cra^ 
•eeing  the  lasses  there  in  a  friendly  way  after  the 
•cene  in  the  hjrre,  for  Galloway  ploughmen  are  the 
most  general  of  lovers.  Ebie  looked  upon  it  therefore 
as  no  disloyalty  to  Jess  that  he  should  display  his 
watch-guard  and  other  accomplishments  to  the  young 
maids  at  the  Crae.  Nor  indeed  would  Jess  herself 
have  so  considered  it.  It  was  only  Meg  who  was  so 
particular  that  she  did  not  allow  little  practice  excur- 
sions of  this  kind  to  her  young  men. 

Wlien  Ebie  started  to  return  home,  it  was  just  mid- 
night. As  he  came  over  the  Grannoch  bridge  he  saw 
the  stars  reflected  in  ihe  water,  and  the  long  stretches 
of  the  loch  glimmering  pearl  grey  in  the  faint  star- 
light and  the  kte  twilight.  He  thought  the  water 
looked  as  if  it  was  running  downhill.  His  thoughts 
and  doings  that  day  and  night  had  been  earthly  enough. 
He  had  no  regrets  and  few  aspirations.  But  the  cool- 
nos  of  the  twilight  gave  him  the  sense  of  being  a 
better  man  than  he  knew  himself  to  be.  Ebie  went 
^  sit  under  the  ministrations  of  the  Reverend  Erasmus 
Tecnds  at  twelve  by  the  clock  on  Sunday.    He  was  a 
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regular  attendant.  He  always  was  very  spruce  in  hit 
Sunday  blacks.  He  placed  himself  in  the  hard  pewa 
so  that  he  could  have  a  view  of  his  iame  for  the  time 
being.  As  he  listened  to  the  minister  he  thought 
sometimes  of  her  and  sometimes  of  his  work  {  and 
then  again  of  the  turnip-hoeing  on  the  morrow— but 
oftenest  of  Jess,  who  went  to  the  Marrow  kirk  over 
the  hills.  He  thought  also  of  the  rise  of  ten  shillings 
that  he  would  ask  at  the  next  half-year's  term,  all  as  a 
matter  of  course—just  as  Rc^iert  Jamieson  the  large 
6rmer,  thought  of  the  rent  day  and  the  market 
ordtaary,  and  bringing  home  the  **  miickle  greyiward  " 
full  of  ejKelletic  Gknlivat  from  the  **  Crasi  Keys  "  oa 
Wednesday.  Abwe  than,  both  the  Reverend  Erasmus 
Teendt  droned  and  drowsed,  as  Jess  Kissock  said  with 
her  (acuity  for  expression,  **bumnielin*  awa*  like  a 
bubbly-jock  or  a  bum-bee  in  a  bottle.** 

But  conung  home  in  the  coolness  of  this  night,  the 
plou^num  was,  for  the  time  being,  purged  of  the 
grosser  humours  which  come  naturally  to  strong, 
coarse  natures,  with  physical  frames  ramping  vrith 
youth  and  good  feeding.  He  stood  long  kwking  into 
the  lane  water,  which  glided  beneath  the  bridge  and 
away  down  to  the  Dee  without  a  sound. 

He  noted  where,  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  loch, 
the  stillness  lay  grey  and  smooth  like  ^mmering 
steel,  with  little  puA  of  night  wind  purling  across  it, 
and  disappearing  like  breath  from  a  new  knife-blade. 
He  saw  where  the  smooth  satin  plain  rij^ed  to  the 
first  walien-break,  as  the  stream  collected  itself,  deep 
and  Uack,  with  the  force  of  the  water  behind-  it,  to 
flow  beneath  the  arch.  When  Ebie  Farrish  came  to 
the  Inridge  he  was  no  more  than  a  material  Galloway 
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plougiunan,  tath&td  with  hU  night't  conquests  and 
chvMJig  the  cud  of  tlidr  memory, 
^^lookod  orer.    He  saw  the  stars,  which  were 
psrfcctlf  mflected  a  hundred  yards  away  on  the  smooth 
expanse,  first  waver,  then  tremhie,  and  lastly  break 
into  %  myriad  delicate  shafts  of  Hght,  as  the  water 
quickened  and  gathered.    He  spat  in  the  water,  and 
thought  of  trout  for  breakfast.    But  the  k>ng  roar  of 
the  rapids  of  the  Dee  came  over  the  hil^  and  brought 
a  feeling  of  stiUness  with  it,  weird  and  remote.    Un- 
certain lights  shot  hither  and  thither  under  the  bridge, 
in  strange  gleams  and  reflections.    The  ploughman 
was  awed.     He  continued  to  gaze.     The  stilhieas 
closed  in  upon  him.     The  aromatic  breath  of  the 
pines  seemed  to  cool  him  and  remove  him  from  him- 
•elf.    He  had  a  sense  that  it  was  the  Sabbath  morning, 
and  that  he  had  just  washed  his  face  to  go  to  church. 
It  was  the  nearest  thing  to  worship  he   had  ever 
known.    Such  moments  come  to  the  most  material 
and  are   their   theofegy.     Far  off  a   solitary   bird 
whooped  and  whinnied.    It  sounded  mysterious  and 
unknown,  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul.     Ebie  Farrish  won- 
dered where  he  would  go  to   when   he  died.     He 
thought  this  over  for  a  little,  and  then  he  concluded 
that  upon  the  whole  it  were  better  not  to  dwell  on 
this  subject.     But  the  crying  on  the  lonely  hiUs  awed 
him.    It  was  only  a  Jack  snipe,  from  whose  belated 
nest  an  owl  had  stolen  two  eggs.     But  it  was  Ebie 
famsh's  good  angel.     He  resolved  that  he  would  go 
•eldomer  to  the  village  public  o'  nights,  and  that  he 
would  no  more  find  cakes  and  ale  pleasant  to  his  palate. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  on  Saturdays  m'ght 
he  would  be  there  j  yet  what  he  heard  and  saw  on 
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Grannoch  Bridge  opened  hit  tluggtah  efc*.  Of  • 
truth  there  wm  that  in  the  worid  which  had  not  been 
there  before  for  him.  And  it  it  to  Jets  Kittock't 
credit,  that  when  Ebie  wat  moat  imprened  hf  the 
•tillnett  and  moat  under  the  tpeU  of  the  night,  he 
thought  of  her.  He  wat  only  an  ignorant,  godlett, 
good-natured  man,  who  wat  no  more  moral  than  he 
could  help }  but  it  it  both  a  tettimonial  and  a  comf^- 
ment  when  tuch  a  man  thinkt  of  a  woman  in  hit  best 
and  moat  solemn  moments. 

At  that  moment  Jets  Kissock  was  putting  Winsome 
Charterit't  letter  into  her  pocket. 

There  u  no  doubt  that  poor,  ignorant  Ebie,  with 
hit  highly  developed  body  and  the  unrettrained  and 
irregular  propensities  of  his  rudimentary  tout,  wat 
nearer  the  Almighty  that  night  than  his  keen-witted 
and  tcheming  tweetheart. 

A  trout  leaped  in  the  calm  water,  and  Ebie  stopped 
thinking  of  the  eternities  to  remember  where  he  had 
set  a  line.  Far  off  a  cock  crew,  and  the  well-known 
sound  warned  Ebie  that  he  had  better  be  'Irawing  near 
his  bed.  He  raised  himself  from  the  copestone  of  the 
parapet,  and  s(demnly  tramped  his  steady  way  up  to 
the  "onstead"  of  Craig  Ronald,  which  took  shape 
before  him  on  the  height  as  he  advanced  like  a  low, 
grey-bastioned  castle.  As  he  entered  the  square  on 
his  way  across  to  the  stable  door,  he  was  surprised 
to  notice  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  byre.  Ebie  thought 
that  some  tramps  were  trespassing  on  the  good  nature 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  he  had  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  his  master's  interests  which  distinguished 
the  Galloway  ploughman  of  an  older  time.  He  was 
mortally  afraid  of  bogles,  and  could  not  have  crossed 
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^i^^'^lll"  "^  «"'"'~^  ^  "'''"•«''t  without 
•«  ng   a  do«en    corpie-ouidle. ,    but   tnmm  were 

quit,  blather  nutter,  for  EWe  w«  «h  i„  tTe  7^ 
5!^  Sler"^^*^  ""'^  ^  ^""  ^«^  «*- 

T    i.     ^  y^^^r  which  poured  «to«   the 

door*!^,  and  looking  over  the  high  wooden  .talL 
J«»nted  ,„  winter  by  Jock,  the  .hJggrwS  bdL 
tb.e  «w  Jeu   KiMock   k«   in  heTSLT  tS: 

cMdle  had  nearly  burned  down  to  the  .ocket.  Je..'. 
eyes  were  large  and  brilliant.  It  .eemed  to  Ebie 
tarruh  that  they  were  .hining  with  light.     Her  «d 

fl^h^^'°T\•"^'^^  ">•  •  wL.unwont^d 
fl^h  on  her  check..    I„  her  dream,  .he  wa,  already 

m«^«  of  a  house,  and  considering  how  .he  would 

Tl  li^uTu  S*"*  ^""^'^  ^*  *^«"  kindly  and 
weD.  She  had  heard  her  .ister,  who  wa,  «.rva„t  at 
Earktofl^tell  how  the  ladie,  there  trev  •!  t^^s^l 
vants.    Jew  meant  to  do  just  the  s/nv      SV,  intended 

chan«,  for  acfaptat.on  i,  inborn  alonf,  with  it.    Most 

a  fc«rt  they  do  not  believe  in  themselves.    Jess  did 

undT^Jr        *^^  Z^*"  •°"*  ^•^''  ^^'o  ^W  back 
jnder  the  coven  of  his  native  woods  so  long  as  the 

^vTn  TaX  4rrh.*'^'  ^^^  °-  '^- 
Eb.e  thought  he  had  n^ver  seen  Jess  so  beautiful 
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It  had  never  (truck  him  before  that  Jcm  was  reaOj 
handsomer  than  Mog.  He  only  knew  diat  then  w» 
a  stinging  wikUfhiit  fiagrance  about  Jess  and  her  rare 
fiiYours  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  in  the  com- 
pany of  any  other  woman.  And  he  had  had  a  brge 
■cxpenenoe* 

Was  h  possible  that  she  knew  that  he  had  been 
jdvoad  and  was  waiting  for  him  f  In  this  thought, 
which  slo«^  entered  in  upon  his  astoniihmsnt,  fhe 
natural  £biefovoed  hirosdf  to  the  fixmt. 

*<Jess!"  he  exclaimed,  impubivdy,  taking  a  step 
within  the  door  towards  her.  Instandy,  as  tiiough 
some  night<-Aying  bat  had  flown  against  it,  the  canifle 
went  out— A  breath  wafted  by  him  as  ligh%  and  *i 
silemly  as  a  snowy  owl  flies  home  in  the  twifight.  A 
subtle  something,  the  influence  of  a  peesenoe,  re- 
mained, mingling  strangdy  with  the  odours  of  die 
clover  in  the  neuk,  and  the  sour  night-^mell  of  the 
byre.  Again  there  was  a  peHect  silence.  Without, 
a  corncrake  ground  monotonoiMly.  A  rat  scurried 
akMig  the  rafter.  Ebie  in  the  silence  and  the  daHmess 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  been  dreaming, 
till  Jiis  foot  datc'ued  against  something  which  foil  over 
on  the  cobble-stones  that  paved  the  hyre.  He  stopped 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  the  bjrre  hntem.  The  wick 
was  still  glowing  crimson  when  he  opened  the  little 
iron  door.  As  he  kwked  it  drew  sbwiy  upward  into 
a  red  sar,  and  winked  itself  out.  It  was  no  dream. 
Jess  had  been  in  the  byre.  To  meet  whom?  he  asked 
himself. 

Ebie  went  thoughtfully  upstairs,  climbing  the  stable 
ladder  as  the  first  twilight  of  the  dawn  was  slowly 
pouring  up  from  beneath  into  a  lake  of  light  and 
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tJ^in*  ?^i7  f  S'"' '»  3^  »»^  «  tfc»  time  o' 
tjj-amu.,  .aid  Jock  For,«^  from  J.i.  bunk  «  rte 

JoTk^'TlJJ'^J^'"?"*** •'^*^*"' ' "grumbled 

l*d.>  amwered  Ebic  Farr«h,  without  h«it  and  nmL 
»  a  comciiauonal  cnoeumer  '^ 

EiSl^riJ^?!;'  **  '^r  q«oH"g  theearli-t 

«wL*      ^  ,H«  had  never  heard  of  Chaucer. 
^^  What  w«l  Je«  say  ?-  continued  Jock  Forrest. 

"Ask  her," laid  Ebie,  sharply. 

nichttr-tl^^.lT'^rr  f""  ***  ^  ^•""^»>"  •«  "X 
mcht  •  rest  w,  the  hkc  o'  you,  Ebie  Farrish  f    Ye'U 

eyther  come  hame  in  time  o'  nicht,  or  ye'Il  sleep  el^. 

wh^erej-upattheCnie,gi„yeHke.'»     ^       ^ 

tortedTFK- ^"k""  ^?;'"««»«  ^M  fit  ye  best! "re- 
torted Ebie,  who  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say 

I>own  below  daft  Jock  Gordon,  with  some  dim 
-ppropnateness,  was  beginning  his  elncht  crj^rof- 

Tlf  Jevilsat  »H  its  MtM  Um-Uf^ 
Httb  ttw—hUck  snd  reeky— —.*> 

t^2T^  ^°''"'»  ""'  °^*^'  P*^''"-^  <="«d  out  down 

o'  rh{°^^oSr  mmI  ^'"  ^'  **S'"  y"  "°""'  ^*  o'clock 
o^^he^mornm'  I'll  come  down  an'  pit  ye  i'  the  miU- 
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**Maxbes  yell  be  07111*  for  mr  to  pit  jou  i*  the 
miU-dam  some  warm  day !  **  saia  Jock  Gordon,  grimly, 
**bttt  rte  do  mietlung  o*  the  kind.  HI  e'en  bank  up 
the  fins  an*  gie  ye  a  turn  till  ye*re  weel  brandcred. 
Ye*ll  gim  for  rfl  tf —  then,  Fm  thiakin*  I" 

So^  gnuabBag  and  threatening  in  Im  iwi  accus- 
toflMd  maMMHT,  Jock  Gordon  returned  to  the  wakeAil 
silence  which  he  kept  during  the  hours  usually  given 
to  sleep.  It  was  said,  however,  that  he  never  really 
slept.  Indeed,  Ebie  and  Jock  were  ready  to  take  thMr 
oath  that  they  never  scrambled  up  and  down  that 
wooden  bddor,  from  which  three  of  the  roun<b  were 
missing,  without  seeing  Jock  Gordon's  eyes  shining 
like  a  cat's  out  of  the  dark  of  the  manger  where^  like 
an  ape,  he  sat  sll  night  cross-legged. 
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A  scAauT  poprr. 

It  mm  wly  afternoon  at  Craig  Ronald.  Aftemooa 
M  quite  a  diAvent  time  from  nMM-niag  at  a  bnu 
Afurnoon  is  slack-wattr  in  die  duties  of  the  Jioine^  ar 
least  for  die  womenfoic— ex^pt  in  katy  and  kwo^ 
when  it  is  fvi  flood  tide  all  the  time,  night  and  daf. 
But  wittn  we  consider  that  the  life  of  a  hem  toma 
begins  about  four  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  rai£|y 
seen  thstt  afternoMi  comes  &r  on  in  the  day  for  audi 
as  have  tasted  the  freshness  of  the  mormng. 

In  the  morning  Witiaome  saw  that  every  part  of 
her  fiirm  machinery  was  going  upon  well-oiled  wheeb. 
She  consulted  her  honorary  factor,  who^  though  a 
middle-aged  man  and  a  bachelor  of  long  and  hmuMirw 
able  standing,  enrolled  himself  openiy  and  avowedly  in 
the  army  of  Winsome's  admirers.  He  used  to  ask 
every  day  what  additions  had  been  nude  to  the  list  of 
her  conquests,  and  took  much  interest  in  the  details 
of  her  costume.  This  last  she  mostly  devised  for  her- 
self with  taste  which  was  really  a  gift  natural  to  her, 
but  which  seemed  nothing  less  than  miraculous  to  the 
maidens  and  wives  of  a  parish  which  had  m 
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making  done  according  to  the  canons  of  an  art  wkich 
the  Misses  Crumbcloth,  mantua-makera  at  the  Dvllarg 
village,  had  learned  twenty-five  years  before,  and 
learned  once  for  alL 

It  was  afternoon,  and  Winsome  was  once  more  at 
the  hake-board.  There  were  few  things  that  Win- 
some liked  better  to  do,  and  she  daily  tried  the  beauty 
of  her  complexion  before  the  open  fireplace,  thou^ 
her  grandmother  iaefiectoidly  suggested  that  Meg 
Kissock  would  do  just  as  welL 

While  Winsonw  was  thoughtfully  rubUng  her 
hands  with  dry  meal,  before  beginning,  she  becaoM 
conacioiM  that  some  one  was  coming  up  the  drive. 
fio  tlw  was  not  at  all  astonished  when  a  loud  knock 
in  the  styfaiess  of  the  afternoon  echoed  through  the 
empty  house  .end  hr  down  the  stone  passages. 

It  was  Halph  Peden  who  knocked,  as  indeed  she 
did  not  need  to  tell  herself.  She  called,  however,  to 
M^  Kissock. 

«*Jyfcg,**  she  said,  "there  is  the  young  minister 
come  to  see  my  grandmother.  Go  and  show  him 
into  the  parlour.** 

hkg  looked  at  her  mistress.  Her  reply  was  irreie- 
-vanL     *'  1  was  born  on  a  Friday,**  she  said. 

But  notwitiistanding  she  went,  and  received  the 
young  man.  She  took  him  into  the  parkwr,  where 
he  was  set  down  among  strange  voluted  foreign  shells 
with  a  pink  flush  within  the  wide  foolish  mouths  of 
each  one  of  them.  Here  there  was  a  scent  of  lavender 
and  subtle  essences  in  the  air,  and  a  great  stillness. 
While  he  sat  waiting,  Ralph  could  hear  afar  off  the 
•ound  of  rippling  water.  It  struck  a  little  chill  over 
•him  that,  after  the  letter  he  had  sent.  Winsome  should 
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not  Iwve  come  to  grm  him  kmwOf,  From  <bit  he 
■rgwerf  the  wont.  She  might  be  oiended;  er— etill 
more^tal  thought— the  and  Meg  might  be 


over  It 
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A  tall,  slim  giri  tnta^  the  ^iet  pwlow  with  a 
silem  fefine  tread.  She  was  at  ^ia  tide  before  he 
knew  it.  It  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  ami  «■  his 
wajrtotheMansethefiietAyofAismritdL  lai^s 
experience  as  a  maid  to  her  kdyship  had  -aCMd  Imt  jn 
good  stead.  She  had  a  fineness  of  build  whidi  «wi 
the  housework  of  a  ferm  coirfd  not  coaiwm.  Scddcs. 
Winsome  considered  Jess  delicate,  and  did  net  allow 
^*°|J*"»y*«g'«Hf»»«T.    So  it  happened  that 

r__  .  ^^  **^  J*"  ^^  P«t«»g  the  htih 
flowers  m  the  great  bowls  of  few  relief  ehinawaae-. 
roses  Irom  the  garden  and  sprays  of  white  haiilhiiii 
whi<±  flowers  late  in  Gtfhmay,  bhie  hTadmhs  aiMl 
harebells  massed  together —jreUow  marigolds  asid 
gkMiotis  scarlet  poppies,  of  which  Jess  wtA  her  tasto 
ofthe  savage  was  passionately  fend.  She  had  awanged 
some  of  these  against  a  pole^bliie  faackgreead  .of 
bunches  of  forget-me-nots  and  germander,  with  -wi 
effect  strangely  striking  in  that  cool,  dusky  rooM. 

When  Jess  came  in,  Ralph  had  risen  insttncti  '^. 
He  shook  hands  heartily  with  her.  As  she  looked  up 
St  him,  she  said : 

**  Do  you  remember  me  ? " 

Rdph  -eplicd  with  an  eager  frankness,  tfll  the  more 
marked  that  he  had  expected  Winsome  instead  of  less 
Kiwock,  «Indeed,  how  could  1  forget,  when  ye« 
helped  me  to  carry  my  books  that  night  ?  I  asn 
glad  to  iind  you  here.  I  had  no  idea  that  vou  lived 
at  Craig  Ronald."  ^^ 
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Which  was  indeed  true,  tor  he  had  not  yet  been 
aUe  to  graip  the  idea  that  any  but  Winsome  lived  at 
Craig  Ronald. 

Jess  Kissock,  whc  knew  that  not  many  momenta 
were  hers  befimre  Meg  might  come  in,  replied  : 

**  I  am  here  to  help  with  the  house.  Meg  Kissock 
is  my  sister.**  She  looked  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  Ralph's  eyes  she  could  resent }  but  a  son  of 
Che  Marrow  kirk  had  not  been  trained  to  respect  of 
persons. 

**I  am  sure  you  will  help  very  much,"  he  said, 
politely. 

<*  Fm  not  as  strong  as  my  sister,  you  see,  so  that 
Tm  generally  in  the  house,"  said  Jess,  who  was  carry- 
ing two  dishes  of  flowers  at  once  across  the  room. 
At  Ralph's  feet  one  of  them  overset,  and  poured  all 
Its  wealth  of  blue  and  white  and  splashed  crimson  over 
die  floor. 

Jess  stooped  to  lift  them,  crying  shame  on  her  own 
awkwardness.  Ralph  kindly  assisted  her.  As  they 
atooped  to  gather  them  together,  Jess  put  forward 
«11  her  attractions.  Her  lithe  grace  never  showed  to 
more  advanuge.  Yet,  for  all  the  impression  she 
made  <m  Ralph,  she  might  as  well  have  wasted  her 
sweetness  on  Jock  Gordon — ^indeed,  better  so,  for 
Jock  recognised  in  her  something  strangely  kin  to 
his  own  wayward  spirit. 

When  the  flowers  were  all  gathered  and  put  back 
— <*  Now  you  shall  have  one  for  helping,"  said  Jess, 
as  she  had  once  seen  a  lady  in  England  do,  and  she 
selected  a  dark-red,  velvety  damask  rose  from  the 
wealth  which  she  had  cut  and  brought  out  of  the 
garden. 
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•Bend  down,"  the  said.  Obediently  Ralph  bent, 
good-humouredly  patient,  to  please  this  girl  who  had 
done  him  a  good  turn  on  that  day  which  now  seemed 
so  ftr  away— the  day  that  had  brought  Craig  Ronald 
and  Winsome  into  his  life. 

But  in  spite  of  his  stooping,  Jess  had  some  difficulty 
in  pinning  in  the  rose,  and  in  order  to  steady  herself 
on  tiptoe,  she  reached  up  and  laid  a  staying  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  As  he  bent  down,  his  face  just  touched 
the  cnsp  fringes  of  her  dark  hair,  which  seemed  a 
strange  thing  to  him. 

But  a  sense  of  another  presence  in  the  room  caused 
him  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  there  in  the  doorway  stood 
Winsome  Charteris,  looking  so  pale  and  cold  that  she 
seemed  to  be  a  thousand  miles  away. 

«I  bid  you  good  afternoon.  Master  Peden,"  said 
Winsome,  quietly  i  « I  am  glad  you  have  had  time  to 
come  and  visit  my  grandmother.  She  wiU  be  glad  to 
sec  you.** 

For  some  moments  Ralph  had  no  words  to  answer. 
As  for  Jess,  she  did  not  even  colour;  she  simply 
withdrew  with  the  quickness  and  feline  grace  whicli 
*rere  characteristic  of  her,  without  a  flush  or  a  tremor. 
"was  not  on  such  occasions  that  her  heart  stirred. 
When  she  was  gone  she  felt  that  things  had  gone 
excellently  well,  even  beyond  her  expectotion. 

When  Ralph  at  last  found  his  voice,  he  said  some- 
what fidteringly,  yet  with  a  ring  of  honesty  in  his  tone 
which  for  the  time  being  was  lost  upon  Winsome : 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  coming  to-day. 
You  knew  I  would  come,  did  you  not  ? " 

Winsome  only  said,  «My  grandmother  is  waiting 
br  me.     You  had  better  go  in  at  once." 
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**  Wintomc,**  said  Ralfrii,  trying  to  proloiif  the 
period  of  hb  convene  with  her,  *foii  are  not  angiy 
with  me  -for  wrMng  what  I  did  ? " 

Winaome  tiiottght  that  he  was  relerrii^  to  the 
poem  which  had  come  to  her  by  way  of  l/buue  Bell 
and  Saniraen  BSowdiewort.  She  was  indignant  that 
he  diouM  try  to  turn  the  table*  upon  her  and  so  make 
her  foel  giill^. 

^  I  received  nodrin^  tliat  I  had  any  right  to  keep^** 
•he  aid. 

Ralph  was  silent.  The  blow  was  a  complete  one. 
She  did  not  wish  him  to  write  to  her  any  more  or 
to  speak  to  iier  on  the  old  terms  of  friendship.  He 
thou^  whoHy  of  the  letter  that  he  had  sent  by 
Saunders  the  day  before,  and  her  coldness  and  changed 
attitude  were  set  down  by  him  to  dMt  cause,  and  not 
to  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  Winaome  had 
surprised  him  when  she  came  into  the  flower-strewn 
park>ur.  He  did  not  know  that  the  one  thing  a 
woman  never  really  forgives  is  a  fidse  position,  and 
that  even  the  best  of  women  in  such  cases  are  prone 
to  think  the  most  unjust  things.  Winsome  moved 
towards  the  inner  door  of  her  grandmother's  room. 

Ralph  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  touch  hers,  but 
Winsome  withdrew  herself  with  a  swift,  fierce  move- 
ment, and  held  the  door  open  for  him  to  pass  in.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

COKCMHINC  JOWf  ■AUDtBIOir. 

"GuiD  e'en  to  y«,  Muster  Ralph,"  said  the  giy  old 
lady  wicfain,  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  Ralph. 
"Keep  up  yer  heed,  man,  an*  walk  like  a  GUchrist. 
Ye  kK>k  as  dowie  as  a  yowr  that  has  k)st  her  lanunie.'* 

Walter  Skixving  from  his  armchair  gave  no  kiok 
of  recognition.  He  yielded  his  hand  to  Ralph,  who 
raised  it  day-chill  and  heavy  even  in  the  act  to  shake. 
When  he  let  it  drop,  the  old  man  held  up  his  own 
palm  and  looked  at  it. 

**  Hae  ye  gotten  aneuch  guid  Gallawa*  leor  to  learn 
ye  no  to  rin  awa'  frae  a  bonny  lass  yet,  Abister 
Ralph  ? "  said  the  oU  lady,  briskly.  She  had  not 
many  jokes  save  with  Winsome  and  Meg,  and  she 
rode  one  hard  when  she  came  by  it. 

But  no  reply  was  needed. 

"Aye,  aye,  weelna,"  meditated  the  old  kdy,  leaning 
back  and  folding  her  hands  like  a  medieval  saint  of 
somewhat  worldly  tendencies,  "tell  me  aboot  your 
feither." 

"  He  is  very  robust  and  strong  in  health  of  bodv." 
•aid  Ralph.  ' ' 
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<*  Ye  leeve  in  Edinbra*  i  **  uid  the  old  lad/,  with  • 
rising  inflection  of  inquiry 

^Yet,"  Mid  Ralph,  «we  live  in  J*me«*i  Court. 
My  &ther  likea  to  be  among  his  people." 

**  Faith  na,  a  hantle  o*  brew  folk  hae  leeved  in 
James*s  Court  in  their  time.  I  mind  o'  the  Leddy 
Partan  an*  Mistress  Girnigo,  the  king**  jeweller's  wife 
haein'  a  fair  evendoon  fecht  a*  aboot  wha  was  to  hae 
the  pick  o'  the  hooses  on  the  stair.— Winifred,  ma 
lassie,  come  here  an'  sit  doon  !  Dinna  gang  flichterin* 
in  an*  oot,  but  bide  still  an*  listen  to  what  Muster 
Peden  has  to  tell  us  aboot  his  faither." 

Winsome  came  somewhat  sbwly  and  reluctantly 
towards  the  side  of  her  grandmother's  chair.  There 
she  sat  holding  her  hand,  and  looking  across  the  room 
towards  the  window  where,  motionless  and  abstracted, 
Walter  Skirving,  who  was  once  so  bold  and  strong, 
dreamed  his  life  away. 

**I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  first,"  said  Ralph, 
hesitatingly. 

**Hoot,  tell  me  gin  your  feither  and  you  bide 
thegither  withoot  ony  woman  body,  did  I  no  hear 
that  yince ;  is  that  the  case  na  ? "  demanded  the  lady 
of  Craig  Ronald,  with  astonishing  directness. 

**  It  is  true  enough,"  said  Ralph,  smiling,  «  but  then 
we  have  with  us  my  Other's  old  Minister's  Man,  John 
Bairdieson.  John  has  us  both  in  hand  and  keeps  us 
under  fine.  He  was  once  a  sailor,  and  cook  on  a 
vessel  in  his  wild  days ;  but  when  he  was  converted 
by  fidling  firom  the  top  of  a  mainyard  into  a  dock  (as 
he  tells  himself),  he  took  the  faith  in  a  somewhat 
extreme  form.  But  that  does  not  afiect  his  cooking 
He  is  as  good  as  a  woman  in  a  house." 
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« An*  tlMt't  a  lee,**  Mtd  the  old  lady.  **  The  best 
man*!  no  u  gutd  m  the  want  woman  in  a  hooie  I  " 

Winsome  did  not  appear  to  be  listening.  Of 
what  interest  could  such  things  be  to  her  ? 

Her  grandmother  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
Ralph's  report.  **But  that's  nae  Christian  way  for 
folk  to  leeve,  withoot  a  woman  o*  ony  kind  i*  the 
hoose — it's  barely  human  I " 

**  But  I  can  assure  you,  Mistreu  Skirving,  that,  in 
spite  of  what  you  say,  John  Bairdieson  does  very  well 
for  us.  He  is,  however,  terribly  jealous  of  women 
coming  about.  He  does  not  permit  one  of  them 
within  the  doon.  He  regards  them  fixedly  through 
the  keyhole  before  opening,  and  when  he  does  open, 
his  usimI  greeting  to  them  is,  *  Noo  get  yer  message 
dune  an*  be  gaun  !  *  ** 

The  lady  of  Craig  Ronald  laughed  a  hearty 
laugh. 

**Gin  I  cam*  to  veesit  ye  I  wad  learn  him  mainners  I 
But  what  does  he  do,**  she  continued,  **  when  some  of 
the  dames  of  good  standing  in  the  congregation  call 
on  your  fiuther  ?  Does  he  treat  them  in  this  cavalier 
way?  *• 

**In  that  case,**  said  Ralph,  "John  listens  at  my 
Other's  door  to  hear  if  he  is  stirring.  If  there  be  no 
•ign,  John  says,  *The  minister's  no  in,  mem,  an*  I 
canna  say  for  certain  when  he  wuU  be !  *  Once  my 
fiither  came  out  and  caught  him  in  the  act,  and  when 
he  charged  John  with  telling  a  deliberate  lie  to  a  lady, 
John  replied,  *  A*weel,  it*ll  uk*  a  lang  while  afore  we 
mak*  up  for  the  aipple  ! ' " 

It  is  believed  that  John  Bairdieson  here  refers  to 
Eve's  fiital  gift  to  Adam. 
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"John  Bairdieson  is  a  most  ungallant  man.  ItTI 
be  from  him  that  ye  learned  to  rin  awa',"  retorted  the 
old  lady. 

"  Grandmother,'*  interrupted  Winsome,  who  had 
suffered  quite  enough  from  this  abready,  "Master 
Peden  has  come  to  see  you,  and  to  ask  how  you  find 
yourself  to-day." 

"Aye,  aye,  belike,  belike—but  I  wat  weel  Maister 
Ralph  Peden  has  the  power  o'  his  tongue,  an*  gin 
that  be  his  errand  iie  can  say  as  muckle  fin-  himsel*. 
Young  fowk  are  whiles  rale  offeecious !  **  she  said, 
turning  to  Ralph  with  the  air  of  an  appeal  to  an  equal 
from  the  unaccountabilities  of  a  child. 

Winsome  went  into  the  next  room  and  lifted  some 
stray  flowers  that  Jess  Kissock  had  dropped  when  she 
sped  out,  and  threw  them  from  the  window  with  an 
air  of  disdain.  To  some  extent  this  relieved  her,  and 
she  felt  better.  It  surprised  Ralph,  however,  who, 
being  wholly  innocent  and  unembarrassed  by  the 
recent  occurrence,  wondered  vaguely  why  she  did  so. 

«  Noo  tell  me  mair  aboot  your  feither,"  continued 
Mistress  Skirving.  "I  canna  mak'  oot  whaur  the 
Marrow  pairt  o'  ye  comes  in — I  suppose  when  ye  tak* 
to  rinnin*  awa*." 

"  Grandmammy,  your  pillows  are  not  comfortable  j 
let  me  sort  them  for  you.** 

Winsome  rose  and  touched  the  old  lady*s  sur- 
roundings in  a  manner  which  to  Ralph  was  suggestive 
of  angels  turning  over  the  white-boeomed  clouds. 
Then  Ralph  looked  at  his  pleasant  querist  to  find  out 
if  he  were  expected  to  go  on.  The  old  lady  nodded 
to  him  with  an  afFectionate  look. 

"  Well,**  said  Ralph,  «  my  father  is  like  nobody  eke. 
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I  have  missed  my  mother,  of  course,  but  my  hiher 
has  been  like  a  mother  for  tenderness  to  me." 

"Yer  grandiaither,  auld  Ralph  Gilchrist,  was  sore 
missed.  There  was  thanksgiving  in  the  parish  for 
three  days  after  he  died !  **  said  the  old  lady. 

Winsome  looked  very  much  as  if  she  wished  to  say 
something,  which  again  brought  down  her  grand- 
mother's wrath  upon  her. 

**  Noo,  lassie,  is't  you  or  me  that's  haein*  a  veesit 
frae  this  jroung  man?  Ye  telled  me  juist  the  noo 
that  he  had  come  to  see  me.  Then  juist  let  us  caa* 
oor  cracks,  an*  say  oor  says  in  peace." 

Thus  admonished.  Winsome  was  silent.  But  for 
the  first  time  she  looked  at  Ralph  with  a  smile  that 
had  half  an  understanding  in  it,  which  made  that 
young  man's  heart  leap.  He  answered  quite  at 
random  for  the  next  few  moments. 

"About  my  father — yes,  he  always  takes  up  the 
Bibles  when  John  Bairdieson  preaches." 

"What!  "said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  mean,  John  Biirdieson  takes  up  the  Bibles  for 
him  when  he  preaches,  and  as  he  shuts  the  door,  John 
says  over  the  railings  in  a  whisper,  '  Noo,  dinna  be 
Icsin'  the  Psalms,  as  ye  did  this  day  three  weeks ' }  or 
perhaps,  *  Be  canny  on  this  side  o*  the  poopit }  the 
hinge  is  juist  pitten  on  wi*  potty ! '  Whiles  John  will 
walk  half-way  down  the  kirk,  and  then  turn  to  see 
if  my  fether  has  sat  quietly  down  according  to  in- 
structions. This  John  has  always  done  since  the  day 
when  some  inward  communing  overcame  my  father 
before  he  began  his  sermon,  and  he  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit  without  saying  a  word  till  the  people  thought 
that  he  was  in  direct  communion  with  the  Almighty." 
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"There  was  nane  o'  thae  fine  abstraaions  aboot 
your  grandfiiither,  Ralph  Gilchrist— na,  whiles  he  was 
taen  sae  that  he  couldna  speak — he  was  that  mad,  an* 
aye  he  gat  redder  an'  redder  i'  the  face,  till  yince  he 
gat  vent,  and  then  the  ill  words  ran  frae  him  like  the 
Skyreburn  »  in  spate.** 

"What  else  did  John  Bairdicson  say  to  yer  iaither  ?  ** 
asked  Winsome,  for  the  first  time  that  day  speaking 
humanly  to  Ralph. 

That  young  man  looked  gratefully  at  her,  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  dowered  him  with  a  fortune.  Then  he 
paused  to  try  (because  he  was  very  young  and  foolish) 
to  account  for  the  unaccountability  of  womankind. 

He  endeavoured  to  recollect  what  it  was  that  he 
had  said  and  what  John  Bairdieson  had  said,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  He  could  not  remember  what  he 
had  been  talking  about. 

"John  Bairdieson  s  id— john  Bairdieson  said— I 
declare  it  has  clean  gone  out  of  my  mind  what  John 
Bairdieson  said,"  replied  Ralph,  with  much  shame- 
fiu:edness. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  approvingly.  "Ye're 
no  a  Whig.  There's  guid  bluid  in  ye,**  she  said, 
irrelevantly. 

"Yes,  I  do  remember  now,"  broke  in  Ralph, 
eagerly.  «I  remember  what  John  Bairdieson  said. 
*Sit  doon,  minister,*  he  said,  *  gin  ye  are  ready  to  flee 
up  to  the  blue  bauks,  there's  a  heap  o*  folk  in  this 
congregation  that's  no  juist  sae  ready  yet  to  follow 
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Ralph  saw   that   Winsome  and  her  grandmother 
were  both  genuinely  interested  in  his  fiither. 

*  A  Gallowajr  mountain  ftieam  noted  for  tudden  flood*. 
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•*Ye  maun  mind  that  I  yince  kenned  yer  fiiither 
as  weel  as  e'er  I  kenned  a  son  o*  mine,  though  it's 
mony  an*  mony  a  year  sin'  he  was  i'  this  hoose." 
Winsome  looked  curiously  at  her  grandmother. 
**  Aye,  lassie,"  she  said,  «  ye  may  look  an*  look,  but 
the  faither  o*  him  there  cam  as  near  to  bein*  the  daddy 
o'  ye " 

Walter  Skirving,  swathed  in  his  chair,  turned  his 
solemn  and  awful  face  from  the  window,  as  though 
called  back  to  life  by  his  wife's  words.  "Silence, 
woman  ! "  he  thundered. 

But  Mistress  Skirving  did  not  look  in  the  least  put 
out }  only  she  was  discreetly  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  her  husband  had  spoken,  as  was  her  wont, 
and  then  she  proceeded  : 

"Aye,  brawly  I  kenned  Gilbert  Peden,  when  he 
used  :o  ccme  in  at  that  door,  wi'  his  black  curb  ower 
his  broo  as  crisp  an'  bonny  as  his  son's  the  day." 

Winsome  looked  at  the  door  with  an  air  of  interest. 
"  Did  he  come  to  see  you,  grandmammy  ? "  she  asked. 

"Aye,  aye,  what  else  ?— juist  as  muckle  as  this 
young  man  here  comes  to  see  me.  I  had  the  word  o' 
baith  o'  them  for't.  Ralph  Peden  says  that  he  comes 
to  see  me,  an'  sae  did  the  faith-r  o'  him ** 

Again  Mistress  Skirving  paused,  for  she  was  aware 
that  her  husband  had  turned  on  her  one  of  his  silent 
looks. 

rive  on  aboot  yer  Either  an'  John  Rorrison," 
she  daid  j  "  it's  verra  entertainin'." 

"  Bairdieson,"  said  Winsome,  correctingly. 

Ralph,  now  reassured  that  he  was  interesting 
Winsome  as  well,  went  on  more  briskly.  Winsome 
slipped  down  beside  her   grandmother,  and  laid  her 
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arm  acroM  her  grandmother's  knees  ti'l  the  full  curve 
of  her  breast  touched  the  spare  outlines  of  the  elder 
woman.  Ralph  wondered  if  Winsome  r/ould  erer  in 
the  years  to  come  be  like  her  grandmother.  He 
thought  that  he  could  love  her  a  thousand  times  more 
then. 

"My  fotherj^said  Ralph,  "is  a  man  much  beloved 
by  his  congregation,  for  he  is  a  very  father  to  them 
in  all  their  troubles ;  but  they  give  him  a  kind  of 
adoration  in  return  that  would  not  be  good  for  any 
other  kind  of  man  except  my  Either.  They  think 
him  no  less  than  in&llible.  <Dinna  mak*  a  god  o* 
yer  minister,*  he  tells  them,  but  they  do  it  all  the 
same.** 
Winsome  looked  as  if  she  did  not  wonder. 
"When  I  kenned  yer  faither,"  said  the  old  dame, 
"he  wad  hae  been  nocht  the  waur  o'  a  pickle  mair  o* 
the  auld  Adam  in  him.     It's  a  rale  usefu'  commodity 

m  this  hfe ** 

"  W'hy,  grandmother "  began  Winsome. 

"Noo,  lassie,  wull  ye  baud  yer  tongue?  Tm  sair 
deeved  wi*  the  din  o'  ye !  Is  there  ony  yae  thing  that 
a  body  may  say  withoot  bein*  interruptit  ?  Gin  it's 
no  you  wi*  yer  *Grandmither ! '  like  a  cheepin'  mavis, 
it's  him  ower  by  lookin'  as  if  ye  had  dung  doon  the 
Bible  an'  selled  yersel'  to  Sawtan.  I  never  was  in  sic 
a  hoose.  A  body  canna  get  their  tongue  rinnin'  easy 
an'  comfortable  like,  but  it's  *  Woman,  silence ! '  in  a 
voice  as  graund  an'  awfu'  as  *The  Lord  said  unto 
Moses  '—or  else  you  wi'  yer  Englishy  peepin'  tongue, 
*Gran'mither!'  as  terrible  shockit  like  as  if  a  body 
were  gaun  intil  the  kirk  on  Sabbath  wi'  their  stockin's 
doon  aboot  their  ankles  !  " 
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The  little  outburst  seemed  mightily  to  relieve  the 
old  lady.  Neither  of  the  guilty  persons  made  any 
Lign,  save  that  Winsome  extended  her  elbow  across 
her  grandmother's  knee,  and  pc.'sed  a  dimple  chin  on 
her  hand,  smiling  as  placidly  and  contentedly  as  if  her 
relative's  words  had  been  an  outburst  of  admiration. 
The  oU  woman  looked  sternly  at  her  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  relented,  and  her  hand  stole  among  the 
girl's  clustering  curls.  The  little  burst  of  temper 
gave  way  to  a  semi-humorous  look  of  feigned 
sternness. 

**  Ye're  a  thankless  madam,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
white-capped  head;  "maybe  ye  think  that  the  fifth 
commandment  szys  nocht  aboot  grandmithers ;  but 
yell  be  tamed  some  day,  my  woman.  Mony's  the 
gamesome  an*  hellicat  lauie  that  I  hae  seen  brocht  to 
herseP  an'  her  wings  dippit  like  a  sea-gull's  i'  the 
yaird,  tethered  by  the  fit  wi'  a  fiunily  o'  ten  or  a 
dizzen ^ 

Winsome  rose  and  marched  out  of  the  room  with 
all  the  dignity  of  ofiended  youth  at  the  bare  sug- 
gestion. The  old  lady  lauglicd  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which,  however,  Ralph  did  not  join. 

"Sse  fine  an'  Englishy  the  ways  o'  folk  noo,"  she 
went  on  ;  "ye  mauna  say  this,  ye  mauna  mention 
that }  dear  sirse  me,  I  canna  mind  them  a'.  I'm  ower 
auld  a  Pussy  Bawdrons  to  learn  new  tricks  o'  sayin' 
*miauw*  to  the  kittlins.  But  for  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
I  haena  noticed  that  the  young  folk  are  mair  particu- 
lar aboot  whaw  they  do  nor  they  waur  fifty  years  since. 
Na,  but  they're  that  nice  they  mauna  say  this  and 
they  canna  hear  that." 

The  old  lady  had  ^-ot  so  far  when  by  the  sound  of 
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retreating  footsteps  the  judged  that  Winsome  was  out 
of  hearing.    Instantly  she  changed  her  tone. 

**But,  young  man,**  she  said,  shaking  her  finger 
at  him  as  if  she  expected  a  contiadiction,  **  mind  you, 
there's  no  a  lass  i'  twunty  parishes  like  this  lassie 
o*  mine.  An'  dinna  think  that  me  an'  my  guidman 
dinna  ken  brawly  what's  bringin*  ye  to  Craig  Ronald. 
Noo,  it's  richt  an'  better  nor  richt — for  ye*n  yer 
faither's  son,  an'  we  baith  wuss  ye  weel.  But  mind 
you  that  there's  sorrow  comin'  to  us  a'.  Him  an'  me 
here  has  had  oor  sorrows  i'  the  past,  deep  buried  for 
mair  than  twenty  year." 

**I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Ralph, 
earnestly.  **I  need  not  tell  you,  after  what  I  have 
said,  that  I  would  lay  my  lifo  down  as  a  very  little 
thing  to  please  Winsome  Charteris.  I  love  her  as  I 
never  thought  that  woman  could  be  loved,  and  I  am 
not  the  kind  to  change." 

**  The  feither  o'  ye  didna  change,  though  his  faither 
garred  him  mairry  a  Gilchrist — an'  a  guid  bit  lass  she 
was.  But  for  a'  that  he  didna  change.  Na,  weel  do 
I  ken  that  he  didna  change." 

"But,"  continued  Ralph,  « I  have  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  imagine  that  Winsome  thinks  a  thought 
about  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  some  reason  to 
fear  that  she  dislikes  my  person ;  and  I  would  not  be 
troublesome  to  her " 

"Hoot  toot!  laddie,  dinna  let  the  Whig  bluid 
mak'  a  pulin'  bairn  o'  ye.  Surely  ye  dinna  expect 
a  lass  o'  speerit  to  jump  at  the  thocht  o'  ye,  or  drap 
intil  yer  moo'  like  a  black-ripe  cherry  afF  a  tree  i'  the 
orchard.  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye,  man  !  what  does  a  blithe 
young  man  o'  mettle  want  wi'  encouragement- 
encouragement,  fie ! " 
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« Perhaps  you  can  tell  me?"  Altered  Ralph.  <*I 
thought * 

**  Na,  na,  I  can  tell  ye  naething  j  ye  maun  juist 
find  oot  for  yersel',  as  a  young  man  should.  Only 
this  I  wuU  say,  it's  only  a  cauldrife  Whigamore  that 
wad  ttk'  *  No  *  for  an  answer.  Mind  ye  that  gin  the 
forbears  o'  the  daddy  o'  ye  was  on  the  wrang  side  u' 
Bothwell  firig  that  day— an*  guid  Westland  bluid 
they  spilt,  nae  doot,  Whigs  though  they  war— there's 
that  in  ye  that  rode  doon  the  West  Port  wi*  Clavers, 
an*  cried : 


'  Up  wi'  the  bonnet*  o*  bonny  Dundee  ! 


**I  know,**  said  Ralph,  with  some  of  the  stiff 
sententiousness  which  he  had  not  yet  got  rid  of, 
**  that  I  am  not  worthy  ot  your  granddaughter  in  any 
respect ** 

"  My  certes,  no,"  said  the  sharp-witted  dame,  "  for 
ye  arc  a  man,  an'  it's  a  guid's  blessin'  that  you  men 
dinna  get  your  desserts,  or  it  wad  be  a  puir  lookoot  for 
the  .  "  ■  *naration,  young  man.  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye, 
mar;  /e,  I'll  no'  say  a  word  in  yer  favour,  but 

rait    r  er  way — whilk,"  smiled  Mistress  Skirving, 

in  t.  „p  still  way  that  she  sometimes  had  in  the 
midst  of  her  liveliness,  "  whilk  will  maybe  do  ye  mair 
guid  wi'  your  bit  lass.  But  I'm  speakin'  for  my  guidman 
when  I  say  that  ye  hae  oor  best  guid-wuU.  We  think 
that  ye  are  a  true  man,  as  yer  faither  was,  though 
sorely  he  was  used  by  this  hoose.  It  wad  maybes  be 
some  amends,  and  ye  are  a  guid  lad  as  lads  gang ! "  she 
added,  as  if  to  herself. 

Then  the  dear  old  lady  touched  her  eyes  with  a  fine 
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handkerchief  which  she  took  out  of  ■  little  bbck 
reticule  basket  on  the  table  by  her  tide. 

As  Ralph  roM  reverently  and  kined  her  hand 
before  retiring,  Walter  Skirvtng  motioned  him  near 
hit  chair.  Then  he  drew  him  downward  till  Ralph 
was  bendtng^on  one  knee.  He  kid  a  nerveless  heavy 
hand  on  the  young  man*s  head,  and  kwked  for  a 
minute— which  seemed  yean  to  Ralph — very  fixedly 
on  hit  eyes.  Then  dropping  his  hand  and  turning  to 
the  window,  he  drew  a  long^  heavy  breath 

Ralph  Peden  rose  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


LIOrriMATS   SPORT. 

As  Ralph  Peden  went  through  the  flower-decked 
pirlour  in  which  he  had  met  Jess  Kissock  an  hour 
before,  he  heard  the  clang  of  controversy  ^  or  perhaps 
it  is  more  correct  to  say,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Meg 
Kissock  raised  to  its  extreme  pitch  of  command. 

"Ccrtes,  my  bss,  but  ye'll  no  hoodwink  mcj  ye 
hae  dune  no  yw  thing  this  hale  mornin*  but  wander 
athort  the  hoose  wi*  that  basket  o*  flooers.  Come 
you  an'  gie  us  a  hand  wi'  the  kirn  this  meenit !  Ye 
dinna  gang  a  step  oot  o'  the  hoose  the  day  !  " 

Ralph  did  r.  *hink  of  it  particularly  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  prol  .y  owing  to  this  utiliurian  occupation 
that  he  did  not  again  see  the  too  attractive  Jess  upon 
his  way  out.  For,  with  all  her  cleverness,  Jess  was 
afraid  of  Meg. 

Ralph  passed  through  the  yard  to  the  gate  which 
led  to  the  hill.  He  was  wonderfully  comforted  in 
heart,  and  had,  though  Winsome  had  been  alterna- 
tively cold  and  kind,  he  was  too  new  in  the  ways 
of  girb  to  be  uplifted  in  that  account,  as  a  more 
experienced  man  might  have  been.  Still,  the  inter- 
view with  the  old  people  had  done  him  good. 
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At  he  was  craning  the  brook  which  flows  partljr 
over  and  partly  under  the  road  j,i  the  hone  watering- 
place,  he  looked  down  into  the  dell  among  the  tangles 
of  birch  and  the  thick  viscous  foliage  of  the  green* 
berried  elder.  There  he  caught  the  flash  of  a  light 
dress.  He  turned  aside  and  climbed  the  opposite 
grassy  bank  on  his  way  to  the  village,  till  he  saw 
immediately  beneath  him  the  maiden  of  his  dreams 
and  his  love-veises.  Now  she  leaped  merrily  from 
stone  to  stone }  now  she  bent  stealthily  over  till  her 
palms  came  together  in  the  water ;  again  she  paused 
to  dash  her  hair  back  from  her  flushed  face.  And 
all  the  time  the  water  glimmered  and  sparkled  about 
he  feet.  With  her  was  Andra  Kissock,  a  bare- 
legged, bonnetless  squire  of  dames.  The  twain  were 
M  guddlin'  **  together.  Sometimes  Andra  pursued  the 
wily  burn  trout  with  relentless  ferocity  and  the  silent 
intentness  of  a  sleuthhound.  Often,  however,  he 
would  pause  and  with  his  finger  indicate  some 
fevourite  stone  to  Winsome.  Then  the  maid,  utterly 
furgetful  of  all  else  and  with  tremulous  eagerness, 
delicately  circumvented  the  red-spotted  beauties. 

Once  throwing  her  head  back  to  clear  the  tumbling 
avalanches  of  her  hair,  she  chanced  to  see  Ralph 
standing  silent  above.  For  a  moment  Winsome  was 
genuinely  annoyed.  She  had  gone  to  the  hill  brook 
with  Andra  so  that  she  might  not  need  to  speak 
further  with  Ralph  Pedcn,  and  here  he  had  followed 
her.  But  it  did  no  ed  a  second  look  to  show  her 
that  he  was  infinitely  more  embarrassed  than  she. 
This  is  the  thing  of  all  others  which  is  fitted  to  make 
n  woman  calm  and  collected.  It  allows  her  to  take 
the  measure  of  her  opportunity  and  assures  her  of  her 
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•upenority.  So,  with  •  gay  t„d  qut>ome  wave  of 
the  hand,  in  which  Ralph  was  conwiou.  of  tome 
Sunt  resemblance  to  her  grandmother,  she  called  to 
him : 

"Come  down  and  help  us  to  catch  some  trout  for 
supper.** 

Ralph  descended,  digging  his  heels  determinedly 
mto  the  steep  stony  bank,  till  he  found  himself  in  the^ 
bed  of  the  streamlet.    Then  he  looked  at  Winsome- 
for  an  explanation.     This  was  something  he  had  not 
practised  in   the  water  of   J^th.    Andra    Kissock 
glared  at  him  with  a  terribk  countenance,  in  which 
contempt  was  supposed  to  blend  with  a  sullen  ferocity 
characteristic  cf  the  noble  savage.     The  effect  wu 
•hghtly  marred  by  a  black  streak  of  mud  which  was. 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  his  mouth  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.    Ralph  thought  from  his  expression  that  trout- 
fi-hing  of  this  kind  did  not  agree  with  him,  and 
proposed  to  help  Winsome  instead  of  Andra. 

This  proposal  had  the  effect  of  drawing  a  sudden 
melodramatic  «  Ha !  ha  f  **  from  that  youth,  ludicrously 
out  of  keeping  with  his  usual  demeanour.     Once  he 
had  seen  a  play-acting  show  unbeknown  to  his  ino^'  -r 
when  Jess  had  taken  him  to  Cairn  Edw-H  Septen.  .rr* 

So  «  Ha  f  ha !  **  he  said,  with  a  look  of  smothered 
<iesperation  which  to  the  uninformed  observer  suggested 
a  pain  in  his  inside.     «  You  guddle  troot !  **  he  cried 
KTornfiilly,  «I  wad  admire  to  see  ye  f     Ye  wad  onl^ 
fylc  yer  shune  an*  yer  braw  breeks  !  *» 

Ralph  glanced  at  the  striped  underskirt  over  which    * 
Winsome  had  looped  her  dress.     It  struck  him  with 
astonishment  to  note  how  »he  had  managed  to  keep  it 
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clean  and  dry,  when  Andra  was  apparently  wet  to  the 
neck. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  of  any  use,"  he  said, 
meekly,  «but  I  shall  try." 

Wtmome  was  standing  poised  on  a  stone,  bending 
like  a  lithe  naiad,  her  hands  in  the  clear  water.  There 
was  a  swift  and  noiseless  rush  underneath  the  stone  j 
a  few  grains  of  sand  rose  up  where  the  white  under- 
part  of  the  trout  touched  it  as  it  glided  beneath. 
Slowly  and  imperceptibly  Winsome*s  hand  worked 
its  way  beneath  the  stone.  With  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  she  made  that  slight  swirl  of  the  water  which  is 
supposed  l^  expert  **guddlers"  to  fiucinate  the  trout, 
and  to  render  them  incapable  of  resisting  the  beckon- 
ing fingers.  Andra  watched  breathlessly  from  the 
bank  above.  Ralph  came  nearer  to  see  the  issue. 
The  loi^,  slender  fingers,  shining  mellow  in  the  peaty 
water,  were  just  closing,  when  the  stone  on  which 
Ralph  was  standing  precariously  toppled  a  little  and 
fell  over  into  the  burn  with  a  splash.  The  trout  darted 
out  and  in  a  moment  was  lost  down  stream  in  the 
biggest  pool  to  be  found  for  miles. 

WtiMome  rose  with  a  flush  of  disaf^intment,  and 
looked  very  reproachfully  towards  the  culprit.  Ralph, 
who  had  followed  the  stone,  stood  up  to  his  knees  in 
the  water,  looking  the  picture  of  crestfidlen  humility. 

Overhead  on  the  bank  Andra  danced  madly  like 
an  imp.  He  would  not  have  dared  to  speak  to  Ralph 
on  any  other  occasion,  but  guddling,  like  curling  and 
fox-hunting,  loosens  the  tcmgue.  He  who  fails  or 
catnea  the  feilures  of  others  is  certain  to  hear  very 
^nly  of  it  fit>m  those  who  accompany  him  to  this 
very  dramatic  kind  of  fishing. 
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-Wu^^~^*  «« .'  -  cried  b.re.fegg«I  Andra. 

Wu  there  e«r  «c  .  b«i«ty  ?-«  p„„d  J^ht  «„  it 

w« an  ounce  !-an»  to  /a'aff  a  stane  like  a  six-Lfn  J 

RaMh  f  ""J"!  ~"*'»"«'°n  n«de  Win«»,e  laugh. 
Ralph  laughed  along  with  her,  which  very  n„Si 
mcrea«d  the  «,ger  of  Andra,  who  turned  awTylS 
«lej,t  md.g„ario„.  It  wa,  hard  to  think,  just^fc^ 
he  had  got  the  "prairie  flower  «  of  Craig  Ronald  rfoJ 

L'^hr  h  iXTwt/trr  '''"'^  -^^ 

fishinff    rh^^TT-  '^^  afternoon  at  the 

hshing,  that  thw  great  grown-up  lout  should  come 

J"e7j;:::tr''"'"''^-     ^ndrawasmoX 
ine  extremity  of  scorn. 

in  "th?^r"  -"J"  "^^  ^°  ^'^'P^'  ^hc  was  standing 
Self  1^       •'**  'r'''"'  ^^^"  °"   ^«  K'"P'-<1 

Chtr*^  i'^'^'"'    "^^"^    "    •'^•'  *»ked   Winsome 
■arhllnt"  '!"■'  "^  ="'■«''."»••■'  And«, collaring 

of  I!lir'"'  """"^^^  "  ''**  ^^""^  •"O'fc  or  vehicle 
Andra  was  a  master  in  it.  v»"oway. 
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"Please  let  him  ny  whatever  he  likes.  My 
awkwardness  deserves  it  all,"  said  Ralph,  with  be* 
coming  meekness. 

« I  think  you  had  better  go  home  now,"  said  Win- 
some to  Andra,  **it  will  soon  be  time  for  you  to  bring 
the  kye  home." 

"Hae  ye  aneuch  troots  for  the  mistress's  dinner? " 
sud  Andra,  who  knew  very  well  how  many  there 
were. 

**  There  are  the  tour  that  you  got,  and  the  one  I 
caught  beneath  the  bank,  Andra,"  said  Winsome. 

•*  Nane  o'  them  half  the  size  o'  the  yin  that  he 
fleyed  frae  ablow  the  big  stane,"  said  Andra  Kissock, 
indicating  the  culprit  once  more  with  the  stubby 
great  toe  of  his  left  foot.  It  would  have  done  Ralph 
too  much  honour  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  hand. 
Besides,  it  was  a  way  that  Andra  had  at  ail  times. 
He  indicated  persons  and  things  with  that  part  of  him 
which  was  most  convenient  at  the  time.  He  could 
point  with  his  elbow  stuck  sideways  at  an  acute  angle 
in  a  manner  that  was  distinctly  Ubellous.  He  could 
do  it  menacingly  with  his  head,  and  the  indication 
contemptuous  of  his  left  knee  was  a  triumph.  But 
the  finest  and  most  conclusive  of  all  w£  'lis  great 
toe  as  an  index-finger  of  scorn.  It  stuck  out  apart 
from  all  the  others,  red  and  uncompromising,  a  con- 
clusive affidavit  of  evil  conduct. 

"It's  near  kye-time,"  again  said  Winsome,  while 
Ralph  yearned  with  a  great  yearning  for  the  boy  to 
betake  himself  over  the  moor.  But  Andra  had  no 
such  immediate  intention. 

"I'se  no  gaun  a  fit  till  I  hae  showed  ye  baith  what 
it  is  to  guddle.    For  ye  mauna  gang  awa'  to  Enbro 
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[elbow  contemptuous   to   the    north,  where  Andra 
supposed  Edinburgh  to  Ue  immediately  on  the  other 
side  of  the  double-breasted  swell  of  blue  Cairn^muir  of 
Carsphairnl  «an»  think  that  howkin',  wi'  a  lassie  to 
help  ye,  in  amang  the  gravel  is  guddlin*.     You  see 
here!     cned  Andra,  and  before  eithei-  Winsome  or 
Ralph  could  say  a  word,  he  had  stripped  himself  to  his 
very  bnef  breeches  and  ragged  shirt,  and  was  wading 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool  beneath  the  water- 
Here  he  scurried  and  scuttled  for  all  the  world  like 
a  dipper,  with  his  breast  showing  white  like  that  of 
the  bir.^  as  he  walked  along  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
M^t  of  the  time  his  head  was  beneath  the  wate^as 
weU  as  all  the  rest  of  his  body.     His  arms  bored  their 
way  round   the  intricades    of  the   boulders  at  the 
bottom.     His  brown  and  freckled  hands  pursued  the 
trouts  beneath  the  banks.     Sometimes  he  would  have 
one  in  either  hand  at  the  sam-;  time. 

When  he  caught  them  he  had  a  careless  and  reckless 
way  of  tossing  them  up  on  the  bank  without  losing 
where  he  was  throwing.  The  first  one  he  threw  in 
this  way  took  effect  on  the  cheek  of  Ralph  Peden,  to 
his  exceeding  astonishment. 

Winsome  again  cried  "Andra!"  warningly,  but 
Andra  was  far  too  busy  to  listen.  Besides,  it  is  not 
easy  to  hear  with  one's  head  under  water  and  the 
frightened  trout  flashing  in  lightning  wimples  athwart 
the  pool. 

But  for  all  that,  the  fisherman's  senses  were  acute, 
even  under  the  water ,  for  Winsome  and  Ralph  did 
not  prove  very  energetic  in  catching  the  lively 
speckled  beauties  which   found  themselves  so  unex- 
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pectedly  frisking  upon  the  green  grass,  so  that  one 
or  two  of  them  (apparently  putting  their  taib  into 
their  mouths,  and  letting  go,  with  the  release  of  a 
steel  spring)  turned  a  s|dashing  somersauk  back  again 
into  the  pooL  Andra  did  not  seem  to  notice  them  as 
they  fell,  but  in  a  little  while  he  stood  up  with  a  trout 
in  his  hand,  the  peat-water  running  in  bucketfiils  from 
his  hair  and  shirt,  and  his  bet  full  <^  indignation. 

"Ye're  lettin*  them  bock  again!"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  fiercely  at  the  trout  in  his  hand.  **This  is 
the  second  time  I  hae  catchcd  this  yin  wi'  the  wart 
on  its  tail  !**  he  said.  <*  D'ye  think  I'm  catchin*  tht;m 
for  fun,  or  to  gie  them  a  change  o*  air  for  their  heal'ihs, 
likr  Ine  fowk  that  come  frae  Enbro* ! " 

**  Andra,  I  will  not  allow "  Winsome  beg-^n, 

who  felt  th^t  at  least  on  the  ground  of  Craig  Ronald 
a  guest  of  her  grandmother's  should  be  respected. 

But  before  she  had  got  further  Andra  was  under  the 
water,  and  again  the  trout  began  to  rain  out  upon  the 
greensward. 

Finally  Andra  kwked  up  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
**  It  taids  ye  a*  yer  time  to  grup  them  on  the  dry  land, 
I'm  thinkin',"  said  he,  with  some  fine  scorn  ;  **ye  had 
better  try  the  paddocks.  It's  safer."  So,  shaking 
timself  like  a  water-dog,  he  climbed  up  on  the  grass, 
where  he  oJlected  the  fish  into  a  large  fishing  basket 
which  Winsome  had  brought.  He  looked  them  over 
and  said,  as  he  handled  one  of  them,  <*  Oh,  ye're  there, 
are  ye  ?  I  kenned  I  wad  get  ye  some  day,  impidence. 
Ye  hae  nae  busineu  i'  this  pool  ony  gate.  Ye  belang 
half  a  mile  fiu-der  up,  my  lad  j  ye'll  bite  afF  nae  mair 
o*  my  heuks.  There  maun  be  three  o*  them  i'  his  guts 
the 
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«  rm  juut  gaun.  Ye  needna  tell  me  that  it»8  kye- 
time.  Sec  you  an'  be  hame  to  tak»  "i  yer  grannyV 
tea.    Ye  re  mair  likely  to  be  ahint  yer  time  nor  me '  " 

And  having  ,ped  this  Parthian  shaft,  Andra  betook 
himself  over  the  moor  with  his  backfill  of  spoil 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BARRIERS   BRBAKINO. 

**  Andra  is  completely  spoiled,"  exclaimed  Winsome  ; 
**  he  is  a  clever  boy,  and  I  fear  we  have  given  him  too 
much  of  his  own  will.    Only  Jess  can  manage  hini." 

Winsome  felt  the  reference  to  be  somewhat  un- 
fortunate. It  was,  of  course,  no  matter  to  her  whether 
or  not  a  servant  lass  put  a  flower  in  Ralph  Peden's 
coat ;  though,  even  as  she  said  it,  she  owned  to  herself 
that  Jess  was  different  from  other  servant  maids,  both 
by  nature  and  that  quickness  of  tongue  which  she 
had  learned  when  abroad. 

Still,  the  piquant  resentment  Winsome  felt,  gave 
just  that  touch  of  waywardness  and  caprice  which  was 
needed  to  make  her  altogether  charming  to  Ralph, 
whose  acquaintance  with  women  had  been  chiefly 
with  those  oi*  his  ."ather's  flock,  who  buzzed  about  him 
everywhere  in  a  ferment  of  admiration. 

**  Your  feet  are  wet,"  said  Winsome,  with  charming 
anxiety. 

Andra  was  assuredly  now  far  over  the  moor.  They 
had  rounded  the  jutting  point  of  rock  which  shut  in 
the  linn,  and  were  walking  slowly  along  the  burn- 
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side,  with  the  misty  sunlight  shining  upon  them  a 
glistering  and  suffused  green  of  fresh  leaf  sap  in  its 
glow.  Just  so  down  that  glen  many  lovers  had  walked 
before. 

Ralph's  heart  beat  at  the  tone  of  Winsome's  inquiry. 
He  hastened  to  assure  her  that,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
likmg,  he  rather  preferred  to  go  with  his  feet  wet  in 
the  summer  season. 

«  Do  you  know,"  said  Winsome,  confidingly,  « that 
If  I  dared  I  would  run  barefoot  over  the  grass  even 
yet  I  remember  to  this  day  the  happiness  of  taking 
off  my  stockiaigs  when  I  wme  home  from  the  Keswick 
school,  and  racing  over  the  fresh  grass  to  feel  the  daisies 
underfoot.     I  could  do  it  yet." 

« Well,  let  us,"  said  Ralph  Peden,  the  student  in 
divinity,  daringly. 

Winsome  did  not  even  glance  up.     Of  course,  she 
could  not  have  heard,  or  she  should  have  been  angry 
at  the  preposterous  suggestion.    She  thought  awhile 
?nd  then  said :  ' 

«I  think  that,  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  I 
love  to  sit  by  a  waterside  and  make  stories  and  sing 
songs  to  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  as  the  wind  sifb 
among  them,  and  dream  dreams  all  by  myself." 

Her  eyes  became  very  thoughtful.  She  seemed  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  dreaming  a  dream  now. 

Ralph  felt  he  must  go  away.  He  was  trespassing 
on  the  pleasaunce  of  an  angel. 

«  What  do  you  like  most  ?  What  would  you  like 
best  to  do  in  aU  the  world  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

**  To  sit  with  you  by  the  waterside  and  watch  while 
you  dream,"  said  Ralph,  whose  education  was  proceed- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds 
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Wimome  .iaked  a  glance  at  him,  though  wdl  aware 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  dangerous. 

**  You  are  easily  satisfied,**  she  said }  **  then  let  us  do 
it  now." 

So  Ralph  and  Winsome  sat  down  like  bojr  and  girl 
on  the  fidlen  trunk  of  a  fir-tree,  which  hj  acnw  the 
water,  and  swung  their  feet  to  the  rhythm  or'  the 
wimpling  burn  beneath. 

<*I  think  you  had  better  sit  at  the  fiur  side  of  that 
branch,**  s«d  Winsome,  suspiciously,  as  Ralph,  com- 
pelled by  the  exigencies  of  the  position,  settled  himself 
precariously  near  to  her  section  of  the  tree-trunk. 

*<  What  is  the  matter  with  this  ?  **  asked  Ralph,  with 
an  innocent  look.  Now  no  onr  c<  ^  jnt«-feits  innocence 
worse  than  a  really  innocent  nuui  who  attempts  to  be 
more  innocent  than  he  is. 

So  Winsome  kwked  at  him  with  reproach  in  her 
eyes,  and  slowly  she  shook  her  head.  ''It  might  do 
very  well  for  Jess  Kissock.  but  for  me  it  will  balance 
better  if  you  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  branch.  We 
can  talk  just  as  well." 

Ralph  had  thought  no  more  of  Jess  Kissock  and 
her  flower  fi-om  the  moment  he  had  seen  Winsome. 
Indeed,  the  posy  had  dropped  unregarded  from  his 
button-hole  while  he  was  gathering  up  the  trout. 
There  it  had  lain  till  Winsome,  who  had  seen  it  fall, 
accidentally  set  her  foot  on  it  and  stamped  it  into  the 
grass.  This  indicates,  like  a  hand  on  a  dial,  the  stage 
of  her  prepossession.  A  day  before  she  had  nothing 
regarded  a  flower  given  to  Ralph  Peden ;  and  in  i 
little  while,  when  the  lung  curve  has  at  hst  been  turned 
she  will  not  regard  it,  thc.gh  a  hundred  women  giv» 
flowers  to  the  bebved. 
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"  '  *oW  y«;  I  •fcould  come,"  Mid  lUIph.  begimiinr 
the  pcnonal  tale  which  alway.  wait,  at  thcdo^^whTt! 

the  dell.    She  needed  ako  umt  botanical  iifc^-.*!^ 
which  .hould  aid  her  in  the  .eS;r^r  ^la'T^r^ 

.  "7%'^  u"^  grandmother,"  .aid  Winwme,  with  a 
touch  of  archn^.  in  her  tone  or  in  her  looklRalph 
cou  d  not  tell  which,  though  he  eyed  her  closely      He 

7  t^?'  '^\^"'  '''"*  *^»^  ^»>«  dark-brow..  e/ela.h« 
wh,ch  fringed  her  lid,  were  not  so  long.     HeCcS.^ 

hidden  underneath,  he  might  have  risked  changing^^ 
wMcf     t  ^  ?^  the  unkindly  fron.'er  of  firfbough 

wcfe"[«^r°"^''  "°'  '"^  '"'^ '"  *  '"°'"'^"'  ''^^  '=^»"«» 

very  kl°^!f  '"^  T  ^^^  S'^^'"^'^^^  who  ha,  been 

S  t  ^1  kind*?  ^"'  «*^"  *°  ^  J'^"*  ^^o  »»»-«  not 
Been  at  all  kmd  to  me,"  answered  Ralph 

ha.  el  no  been  kind  to  you  ?  "  said  Winsome,  with 
d^gnuy  g,v.ng  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  Sirof 
reproachful  eye,  across  the  fir-branch.  ^ 

Now  Ralph  had  strange  impukes,  and.  like  Win- 
some, certainly  did  not  talk  by  rule 
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I  do  wish,"  he  said,  complainingly,  with  his  head 
tie  to  one  sid*"  « th-it  «« „..ij  __.    .    .  " 


one  side,  « that  you  would  only  look 


at  me 
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with  OM  ejre  at  a  time.    Two  ejra  Ulce  that  are  too 
much  for  a  man.** 

This  is  that  aame  Ralph  Peden  whoM  opinions  on 
woman  were  written  in  a  lost  note-book  which  at  this 
present  moment  is— we  shall  not  uy  where. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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WiwsoMi  looked  away  down  the  gkn,  and  strove  to 
harden  her  face  into  a  superhuman  indignation. 
"That  he  should  dare  !  "  she  thought. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  idea  so  touched  that 
rare  gift  of  humour,  and  the  picture  of  herself  looking 
at  Ralph  Peden  solemnly  with  one  eye  at  a  timew  in 
order  at  once  to  spare  his  sufceptibilities  and  give  the 
other  a  rest,  was  too  much  for  her.    She  laughed  a 
p«l  of  npphng  merriment  that  sent  all  the  blackbirds 
indignant  out  of  their  copses  at  the  infringement  of 
their  prerogative. 

Ralph's  humour  was  slower  and  a  little  grimmer 

than  Wmsomes,  whose  sunny  nature  had  blossomed 

out  amid  the  merry  life  of  the  woods  and  streams. 

Hut  there  was  a  sternness  in  both  of  them  as  welL  that 

was  of  the  heather  and  moss-hags.    And  that  would 

in  due  time  come  out.     It  is  now  their  day  of  love 

and  bounding  life.     And  there  are  few  people  in  this 

world  who  would  not  be  glad  to  sit  just  so  at  the 

opening  of  the  flower  of  love.     Indeed,  it  was  hardly 

necessary  to  tell  one  another. 

Laughter,  say  the  French  (who  think  that  tbetr 
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ftmmr  it  love,  and  lo  will  xi»itx  know  anjrthing), 
kilk  love.  But  not  the  kind  of  hughter  that  rang  in 
the  open  dell  which  peeped  like  the  end  of  a  great 
green-lined  prospect  glass,  out  upon  the  glimmering 
kveb  of  Loch  Grannoch  )  nor  yet  the  kind  of  k>ve 
which  in  alternate  currents  pulsed  to  and  f>t>  between 
the  two  foung  people  who  sat  so  demurely  on  either 
side  of  the  great,  many-spiked  fir-branch. 

**Is  not  this  pleasant  ?  **  said  Winsome,  shrugging 
her  shoulders  contentedly  and  swinging  her  feet. 

Their  kughter  made  them  better  friends  than 
before.  The  responsive  gladness  in  each  other's  eyes 
seemed  part  of  the  midsummer  stillneu  of  the  after- 
noon. Above,  a  red  squirrel  dropped  the  husks  of 
larch  tassels,  and  peered  down  upon  them  with  his 
bright  eyes.  He  was  thinking  to  himself  of  house- 
hoU  duties,  and  had  his  own  sweetheart  safe  at  home, 
nestling  in  the  bowl  of  a  great  beech  deep  in  the 
bowering  wood  by  the  loch. 

**I  liked  to  hear  you  speak  of  your  fiither  to-day,** 
said  Winsome,  still  swinging  her  feet  girlishly.  **It 
must  be  a  great  delight  to  have  a  father  to  go  to.  I 
never  remember  father  or  mother.** 

Her  eyes  were  looking  straight  before  her  now,  and 
a  depth  of  tender  wistfulness  in  them  went  to  Ralph's 
heart.    He  was  beginning  to  lute  the  branch. 

**  My  fiither,**  he  said,  **  is  often  stern  to  others,  but 
he  has  never  been  stern  to  me — always  helpful,  full  of 
tenderness  and  kindneu.  Perhaps  that  is  because  I 
lost  my  mother  almost  before  I  can  remember.** 

Winsome's  wet  eyes,  with  the  lashes  curving  kmg 
over  the  under  side  of  the  dark-blue  iris,  were  turned 
liiU  on  him  now  with  the  tenderness  of  a  kindred  pity. 
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•Do  jrou  know  I  think  that  jrour  fiuhcr  wm  once 
unkind  to  mj  mother.  Onuidmother  began  once  to 
tell  me,  and  then  all  at  once  would  tell  me  no  raoro— 
I  think  becauae  grand&ther  was  there  and  looked  at 
her." 

**I  did  not  know  that  my  father  ever  knew  your 
mother,"  aniwered  Ralph. 

** Of  course,  la  would  never  tell  you  if  .ie  did," 
•aid  the  woman  of  experience,  sagely  j  «  but  grand- 
mother ..as  a  portrait  in  an  oval  miniature  of  your 
fether  as  a  young  man,  and  my  mother's  name  is  on 
the  back  of  it." 

**  Her  maiden  name  ? "  queried  Ralph. 

Winsome  Charteris  nodded.  Then  she  said  wist- 
fiilly :  *•  I  wish  I  knew  all  about  it.  I  think  it  is  very 
hard  that  grandmother  will  not  tell  me  ! " 

Then,  after  a  silence  which  a  far-off  cuckoo  filled 
in  with  that  voice  of  his  which  grows  slower  and 
fainter  as  the  midsummer  heats  come  on,  Winsome 
said  abruptly,  «*Is  your  fether  ever  hard  ard— un- 
kind?" 

Ralph  started  to  his  feet  as  if  hastily  to  defend  hi 
fether.    There  was  something  in  Winsome's  eyci  that 
made  him  sit  down  again — something  shining  and 
tender  and  kind. 

"My  fether,"  he  said,  "is  very  silent  and  reserved, 
as  I  fear  I  too  have  been  till  I  cai.-.c  down  here"  [he 
meant  to  say,  «  Till  I  met  you,  dear,"  but  found  that 
he  could  not  manage  it],  «  but  he  is  never  hard  or 
unkind,  except  perhaps  on  matters  connected  with 
the  Marrow  kirk  and  its  order  and  discipline.  Then 
he  becomes  h'ke  a  stone,  and  has  no  pity  for  himself 
or  any.     I  remember  him  once  forbidding  me  to 
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>€oine  into  the  study,  and  compelling  me  to  keep  my 
own  garret-room  for  a  month,  for  saying  that  I  did 
not  see  much  difference  between  the  Marrow  kirk 
and  the  other  kirks.  But  I  am  sure  he  could  never 
be  unkind  or  hurtful  to  any  one  in  the  world.  But 
why  do  you  ask.  Mistress  Winsome  ?  " 

**  Because— because— "  she  paused,  looking  down 
now,  the  underwells  of  her  sweet  eyes  brimming  to 
the  overflow— **  because  something  grand&ther  said 
once,  when  he  was  very  ill,  made  me  wonder  if  your 
father  had  ever  been  unkind  to  my  mother." 

Two  great  tears  overflowed  from  under  the  dark 
lashes  and  ran  down  Winsome's  cheek.     Ralph  was 
on  the  right  side  of  the  branch  now,  and,  strangely 
enough.  Winsome  did  not  seem  to  remark  it.     He 
had  a  lace-edged  handkerchief  in  his  hand  which  had 
been  his  mother's,  and  all  that  was  loving  and  chival- 
rous in  his  soul  was  stirred  at  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
tears.     He  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  thrilling  in  the  world  to  a  young  man. 
Gently,  with  a  light,  firm  hand,  he  touched  Win- 
some's   cheek,    instinctively   murmuring    tenderness 
which  no  one  had  ever  used  to  him  since  that  day 
long  ago,  when  his  mother  had  hung,  with  the  love  of 
a  woman  who  knows  that  she  must  give  up  all,  over 
the  cot  of  a  boy  whose  future  she  could  not  foresee. 

For  a  thrilling  moment  Winsome's  golden  coronet 
of  curls  touched  his  breast,  and,  as  he  told  himself  after 
long  years,  rested  willingly  there  while  his  heart  beat 
at  least  ten  times.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  take 
long  to  beat  ten  times.     It  beat  so  fast. 

One  moment  more,  and  without  any  doubt  Ralph 
would  have  uken  Winsome  in  his  arms.     But  the 
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girl,  with  that  inevitable  instinct  which  tells  a  woman 
when  her  waist  or  her  lips  are  in  danger—matters 
upon  which  no  woman  is  ever  taken  by  surprise, 
whatever  she  may  pretend— drew  quietly  back.  The 
time  was  not  yet 

"Indeed,  you  must  not,  you  must  not  think  of  me. 
You  must  go  away.  You  know  that  there  are  only 
pam  and  danger  before  us  if  you  come  to  see  me  any 
more.  ' 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind  I 
am  sure  that  my  father  could  never  be  unkind  toany 
creature,  and  I  m  ceruin  that  he  was  not  to  your 
mother.    But  what  has  he  to  do  with  us.  Winsome  ?  " 

Her  name  sounded  so  perilously  sweet  to  her,  said 
thus  in  Ralph's  low  voice,  that  once  again  her  eyes 
met  his  in  that  full,  steady  gaze  which  tells  heart 
secrets  and  brings  either  lifelong  joys  or  unending 
regrets.     Nor— as  we  look— can  we  tell  which  ? 

« I  cannot  speak  to  you  now,  Ralph,"  she  said, 
but  I  know  that  you  ought  not  to  come  to  see  me 
any  more.  There  must  be  something  strange  and 
wicked  about  me.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  cloud  over 
me,  Ralph,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  come  under 
It." 

At  the  first  mention  of  his  name  from  the  lips  of 
his  beloved,  Ralph  drew  very  close  to  her,  with  that 
instinctive  drawing  which  he  was  now  experiencing. 
It  was  that  irresistible  first  love  of  a  man  who  has 
never  wasted  himself  even  on  the  harmless  flirtations 
which  are  said  to  be  the  embassies  of  love. 

But  Winsome  moved  away  from  him,  walking 
down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  linn,  through  the 
tHickly  wooded  glen,  and  underneath  the  overarching 
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trees,  with  their  interlacing  lattice-work  of  curving 
boughs. 

**  It  is  better  not,**  she  said,  almost  pleadingly,  for 
her  strength  w«  fiiiling  her.  She  almost  b^ged  him 
to  be  merciful. 

"  But  you  believe  that  I  love  you,  Winsome  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

Low  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Winsome  believed  it. 
Her  ear  drank  in  every  word.  She  was  silent  only 
because  she  was  thirsty  to  hear  more.  But  Ralph 
feared  that  he  had  fatally  offended  her. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me.  Winsome  ?  *•  he  said, 
bending  from  his  masculine  height  to  look  under  the 
lilac  sunbonnet. 

Winsome  shook  her  head.  "Not  angry,  Ralph, 
only  sorry  to  the  heart." 

She  stopped  and  turned  round  to  him.  She  held 
out  a  han^  when  Ralph  took  it  in  both  of  his.  There 
was  in  the  tinich  a  determination  to  keep  the  barriers 
slight  but  sii-e  between  them.  He  felt  it  and  under- 
stood. 

*<  Listen,  Ralph,**  she  said,  boking  at  him  with 
shining  eyes,  in  which  another  man  would  have  read 
the  love,  "  I  want  you  to  understand.  There  is  a  fate 
about  those  who  love  me.  My  mother  died  long  ago } 
my  father  I  never  knew  ;  my  grand&ther  and  grand- 
mother are—what  you  know,  because  of  me ;  Mr. 
Welsh,  at  the  Manse,  who  used  to  love  me  and  pet 
me  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  now  does  not  speak  to  me. 
There  is  a  dark  cloud  all  about  me  ! "  said  W.nsome, 
sadly,  yet  bravely  and  determinedly. 

Yet  she  looked  as  bright  and  sunshiny  as  her  own 
name,  as  if  God  had  just  finished  creating  her  that 
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minute,  and  had  left  the  Sabbath  silence  of  thanks- 
giving in  her  eyes.  Ralph  Peden  may  be  forgiven  if 
he  did  not  attend  much  to  what  she  said.  As  long  as 
Winsome  was  in  the  world,  he  would  love  her  just  the 
sam^  whatever  she  said. 

**  What  the  cloud  is  I  cannot  teU,"  she  went  on  j 
"but  my  grandfather  once  said  that  it  would  break 
upon  the  man  who  should  love  me — ^and — and  I  do  not 
want  that  one  to  be  you." 

Ralph,  who  had  kept  her  hand  a  willing  piisoner, 
close  and  warm  in  his,  would  have  come  nearer  to  her. 

He  mdy  «  Winsome,  dear  **  (the  insidious  wretch  ! 
he  thought  that,  because  she  was  crying,  she  would 

not  notice  the  addition,  but  of  o  urse  she  did) 

"  Winsome,  dear,  if  there  be  a  cloud,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  break  over  two  than  over  one." 

"But  not  over  you,"  she  said,  with  a  soft  accent, 
which  should  have  been  enough  for  any  cme,  but 
foolish  Ralph  was  aU-eady  fixed  on  his  own  next 
words: 

"  If  you  have  few  to  love  you,  let  me  be  the  one 
who  will  love  you  all  the  time  and  altogether.  I  am 
not  aftaid  j  there  will  be  two  of  us  against  the  worid, 
dear." 

Winsome  Altered.  She  had  not  been  wooed  after 
this  manner  before.  It  was  perilously  sweet.  Little 
ticking  pulses  drummed  in  her  head.  A  great  yearning 
came  to  her  to  let  herself  drift  out  on  a  sea  of  k>ve. 
That  love  of  giving  up  all,  which  is  the  precious  privi- 
lege, the  saving  dowry  or  utter  undoing  of  women, 
surged  in  upon  her  heart. 

She  drew  away  her  hand,  not  quickly,  but  sk>wly 
and  firmly,  and  as  if  she  meant  it.    « I  have  come  to 
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a  decision — I  have  made  a  vow,**  she  said.  She 
paused,  and  looked  at  Ralph  a  little  defiantly,  hoping 
chat  he  would  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
forbid  the  decision  and  disallow  the  vow. 

But  Ralph  was  not  yet  enterprising  enough,  and 
took  her  words  a  litde  too  seriously.  He  only  stood 
looking  at  her  and  waiting,  as  if  her  decision  were  to 
settle  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

Then  Winsome  emitted  the  statutory  declaration 
which  i.as  been  so  often  made,  at  which  even  the 
more  academic  divinities  are  said  to  smile,  "I  am 
resolved  never  to  marry ! " 

An  older,  a  wiser,  or  a  worse  man  would  have 
laughed.  He  might  probably  have  heard  something 
like  this  before.  But  Ralph  had  no  such  experience, 
and  he  bowed  his  head  as  to  a  i  invincible  fate — for 
which  stupidity  Winsome's  grandmother  would  have 
boxed  his  ears. 

**  But  I  may  still  love  you,  Winsome  ? "  he  said, 
very  quietly  and  gently. 

**  Oh,  no,  you  must  not — you  must  not  love  me  f 
Indeed,  you  must  not  think  of  me  any  more.  You 
must  go  away." 

"  Go  away  I  can  and  will,  if  you  say  so.  Winsome ; 
but  even  you  do  not  believe  that  I  can  forget  you 
when  I  like." 

«  And  you  v/ill  go  away  ? "  said  Winsome,  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  that  would  have  chained  a  Stoic 
philosopher  to  the  spot. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ralph,  perjuring  his  intentions. 

«  And  you  will  not  try  to  see  me  any  more — ^you 
promise  ? "  $!ie  added,  a  little  spiteful  at  the  readinen 
with  which  he  gave  hh  word. 
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So  Ralph  made  a  promise.  He  succeeded  in  keeping 
it  just  twenty-four  hours — which  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  creditable,  considering. 

What  else  he  might  have  promised  we  cannot  tell — 
certainly  anything  else  asked  of  him  so  long  as  Wii^- 
some  continued  to  look  at  him. 

Those  who  have  never  made  just  such  promises,  or 
listened  to  them  being  made — occupations  equally 
blissful  and  equally  vain — had  better  pass  this  chapter 
by.  It  is  not  for  the  profane  and  uninitiated.  But  it 
is  true,  nevertheless. 

So  in  silence  they  walked  down  to  the  opening  of 
the  glen.  As  they  turned  into  the  broad  expanse  of 
glorious  sunshine  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  slant 
towards  them.  Loch  Grannoch  was  darkening  into 
pearl  grey,  under  the  lee  of  the  hill.  Down  by  the 
high-backed  bridge,  which  sprang  at  a  bound  over  the 
narrows  of  the  lane,  there  was  a  black  patch  on  the 
greensward,  and  the  tripod  of  the  gipsy  pot  couM 
^intly  be  distinguished. 

Ralph,  who  had  resumed  Winsome's  hand  as  a  right, 
pointed  it  out.  It  is  strange  how  quickly  pleasant 
little  fiuhions  of  that  kind  tend  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves ! 

As  Winsome's  grandmother  would  h  e  said,  "  It*s 
no  easy  turnin'  a  coo  when  yince  she  the  gate  o* 

the  corn." 

Winsome  looked  at  the  green  p^tch  and  the  dark 
spot  upon  it.  ^  Tell  me,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him, 
*'  why  you  ran  away  that  day  ? " 

Ralph  Peden  was  nothing  if  not  frank.  ^  Because,* 
he  said,  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  *^ake  off  your 
stockings  ! " 
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Through  the  melancholy  forebodings  whkh  Win- 
tome  had  so  recently  exhibited  there  rate  the  con- 
tagious blossom  of  mirth,  that  never  could  be  long 
away  even  from  such  a  fiue-haratted  creature  at  Win- 
tome  Charteris  considered  herself  to  be.  «P  jrfdkm," 
she  said,  «you  must  indeed  have  bien  terribly 
frightened !  **  ' 

**  I  was,"  said  Ralph  Peden,  with  conviction.  «  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  feel  quite  the  same  about 
it  now !  ** 

They  walked  silently  to  the  foot  of  the  Craig 
Ronald  loaning,  where  by  mutual  consent  they 
paused. 

Winsome's  hand  was  still  in  Ralph's.  She  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  away.  She  was,  however,  still 
resolved  to  do  her  duty. 

«  Now  you  are  sure  you  are  not  going  to  think  of 
me  any  more  ? "  she  asked. 

«  Q"»*  »"'*>*'  Kud  Ralph,  promptly. 

Winsome  looked  a  little  disappointed  at  the  readi- 
ness of  the  answer.  "And  you  won't  try  to  see  me 
any  more  ? "  she  asked,  plaintively. 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  Ralph,  who  had  some  new 
ideas. 

Winsome  looked  still  more  disappointed.  This  was 
not  at  all  what  she  had  expected. 

"Yes,"  said  Ralph,  "because  I  shaU  not  need  to 
think  of  you  again,  for  I  shall  never  stop  thinking 
of  you  i  and  I  shall  not  try  to  see  you  again,  because 
I  know  I  shall.  I  shall  go  away,  but  I  shall  come 
back  again  j  and  I  shall  never  give  you  up,  though 
every  friend  forbid  and  every  cloud  in  the  heavens 
break  ! " 
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The  gladness  broke  into  his  love's  &ce  in  spite  of  all 
her  gallant  determination. 

"  But  remember,"  said  Winsome,  "  I  am  never 
going  to  marry.  On  that  point  I  am  quite  deter- 
mined." 

**You  can  forbid  me  marrying  you.  Winsome, 
dear,**  said  Ralph,  **  but  you  cannot  help  me  loving 
you.* 

Indeed  on  this  occasion  and  on  this  point  of  contro- 
versy Winsome  did  not  betray  any  burning  desire  to 
contradict  him.  She  gave  him  her  hand — still  with 
the  withholding  power  in  it,  however,  which  told 
Ralph  that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

He  bowed  and  kissed  it — once,  twice,  thrice.  And 
to  him  who  had  never  kissed  woman  before  in  the  way 
of  love,  it  was  more  than  many  and  other  caresses 
to  one  more  accustomed. 

Then  she  took  her  way,  carrying  her  hand  a  little 
apart  by  her  side  tingling  with  consciousness.  It 
seemed  as  if  £bie  Farrish,  who  was  at  the  watering- 
stone  as  she  passed,  could  read  what  was  written  'ipon 
it  as  plain  as  an  advertisement.  She  put  it,  therefore, 
into  the  lilac  sunbonnet  and  so  passed  by. 

Ralph  watched  her  as  she  glided,  a  tall  and  graceful 
young  figure,  under  the  archway  of  the  trees,  till  he 
could  no  longer  see  her  light  dress  glimmering  through 
the  glades  of  the  scattered  oaks. 
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THI  OPINIONS  OF  SAUNDERS  MOWDIBWO&T  UPON 
BBSOM-SHANKS. 

RALPf  'BDBN  kept  his  promise  just  twenty-four 
hours,  lich  under  the  circumstances  was  an  un- 
usuall  xcellent  performance.  That  evening,  on  his 
return  lO  the  manse,  Manse  Bell  handed  him,  with  a 
fine  affectation  of  unconcern,  a  letter  with  the  Edin- 
burgh post-mark,  which  had  been  brought  with  ten- 
pence  to  pay,  fi-om  Cairn  Edward.  Manse  Bell  was  a 
smallish,  sharp-tongued  woman  of  forty,  with  her  eyes 
very  close  together.  She  was  renowned  throughout 
the  country  for  her  cooking  and  her  temper,  the 
approved  excellence  of  the  one  being  supposed  to  make 
up  for  the  difficult  nature  of  the  other. 

The  letter  was  from  his  father.  It  began  with 
many  inquiries  as  to  his  progress  in  the  special  studies 
to  which  he  had  been  devoting  himself.  Then  came 
many  counsels  as  to  avoiding  all  entanglement  with 
the  erroneous  views  of  Socinians,  Erastians,  and 
Pelagians.  In  conclusion,  a  day  was  suggested  on 
which  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  presbytery  of 
the  Marrow  kirk  to  meet  in  Edinburgh  in  order  to 
put  Ralph  through  his  trials  for  license.     Then  it  was 
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that  Ralph  Peden  felt  a  tingling  seme  of  ihame.  Not 
only  had  he  to  a  great  extent  fiNrgotten  to  ymptre 
himself  for  his  examinations,  which  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  a  college  scholar  of  his  standing,  but  un- 
consciously to  himself  his  mind  had  slackened  its 
interest  in  his  licensing.  The  Marrow  kirk  had 
receded  from  him  as  the  land  falls  back  from  a  ship 
which  puts  out  to  sea,  swiftly  and  silently.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  paid  br  more  attention  to  his 
growing  volume  of  poems  than  he  had  done  to  his  dis- 
courses for  license  ;  though  indeed  of  late  he  had  given 
little  devotion  to  either. 

He  went  upstairs  and  looked  vaguely  at  his  books. 
He  found  that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  he  could 
at  all  think  himself  into  the  old  Ralph,  who  had  shaken 
his  head  at  Calvin  under  the  broom-bush  by  the  Gran- 
noch  Water.  Sharp  penitence  rode  hard  upon  Ralph's 
conscience.  He  sat  down  among  his  neglected  books. 
From  these  he  did  not  rise  till  the  morning  fully 
broke.  At  last  he  lay  down  on  the  bed,  after  looking 
long  at  the  ridge  of  pines  which  stood  up  sharp  against 
the  morning  sky,  behind  which  Craig  Ronald  lay. 
Then  the  underlying  pang,  which  he  had  been  crush- 
ing down  by  the  night's  work  among  the  Hebrew 
roots,  came  triumphantly  to  the  surface.  He  must 
leave  the  manse  of  Dullarg,  and  with  it  that  solitary 
white  fimnhouse  on  the  brae-face,  the  orchard  at  the 
back  of  it,  and  the  rose-clambered  gable  from  which  a 
dear  window  looked  down  the  valley  of  the  Grannocb, 
and  up  to  the  heathery  brow  of  the  Crae  Hill. 

So,  unrefreshed,  yet  unconscious  of  the  need  of  any- 
refreshment,  Ralph  Peden  rose  and  took  his  place  at 
the  manse  table. 
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<*  I  M«r  your  caiuUe  late  yestreen,"  said  the  minister, 
(MUHOg  to  look  at  the  young  man  over  the  wooden 
platter  of  porridge  which  ibrmed  the  frugal  and  suf- 
ficient  breakfiwt  of  the  twa 

Porridge  for  breakfiut  and  porridge  for  supper  are 
the  cure-alls  of  the  true  Galloway  man.  It  is  not 
tvtrj  Scot  who  stands  through  all  temptation  so 
square  in  the  right  way  as  morning  and  night  to 
confine  himself  to  these  {  but  he  who  does  so  shall 
have  his  reward  in  a  rare  sanity  of  judgment  and 
lightness  of  spirit,  and  a  capacity  for  work  unknown 
to  countrymen  of  less  Spartan  habit. 

So  Ralph  answered,  looking  over  his  own  «  cogfu* 
o'  brose**  as  Manse  Bell  called  them,  «I  was  reading 
the  book  of  Joel  for  the  second  time." 

**Then  you  have,"  said  the  minister,  **  finished  your 
studies  in  the  Scripture  character  of  the  truly  good 
woman  of  the  Proverbs,  with  which  you  were 
engaged  on  your  first  coming  here?" 

"I  have  not  quite  finished,"  said  Ralph,  looking  a 
little  strangely  at  the  minister. 

"You  ought  always  to  finish  one  subject  before 
you  begin  another,"  said  Mr.  Welsh,  with  a  certain 
slow  sententiousness. 

By  and  by  Ralph  got  away  fi-om  the  table,  and  in 
the  silence  of  his  own  room  gave  himself  to  a 
repentant  and  self-accusing  day  of  study.  Remorse- 
fully sad,  with  many  searchings  of  heart,  he  questioned 
whether  indeed  he  were  fit  for  the  high  office  of 
minister  in  the  kirk  of  the  Marrow  j  whether  he 
could  now  accept  that  high  and  narrow  creed,  and 
take  up  alone  the  burden  of  these  manifold  pro- 
testings.    It  was  for  this  that  he  had  been  educated  j 
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it  was  for  thk  that  he  had  been  given  his  place  at 
his  fiither's  desk  since  ever  he  could  remember. 

There  he  had  studied  in  the  fiu--off  dajs  of  his  boy- 
hood strange  deep  books,  the  savour  of  which  only  he 
retained.  There  he  had  learned  his  letters  out  of  the 
Bible — the  Old  Testament.  He  had  gone  through 
the  Psalms  from  beginning  to  end  before  he  was  six. 
He  remembered  that  the  paraphrases  were  torn  out 
of  all  the  Bibles  in  the  manse.  Indeed,  they  existed 
only  in  a  rudimentary  form  even  in  the  great  Bible  in 
the  k*rk  (in  which,  by  some  overaight,  a  heathen 
binder  had  bound  them) ;  but  Albn  Webh  had 
rectified  this  by  pasting  them  up,  so  that  no  preacher 
in  a  moment  of  demoniac  possession  might  give  one 
out.  What  would  have  happened  if  this  had  occurred 
in  the  Marrow  kirk  it  is  perhaps  better  only  guessing. 
At  twelve  Ralph  was  already  hr  on  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  at  thirteen  he  could  read  plain  narrative 
HelM-ew,  and  had  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  his  own  in 
which  he  followed  his  father,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
the  congregation. 

Prigs  of  very  pure  water  have  sometimes  been 
manufoctured  by  just  such  means  as  this. 

Sometimes  his  fkther  would  lean  over  and  say,  ^My 
son,  what  is  the  expression  for  this  in  the  original  ?  ** 
whereupon  Ralph  would  read  the  passage.  It  was 
between  Gilbert  Peden  and  his  Maker  that  sometimes 
he  did  this  for  fnride,  and  not  for  information;  but 
Ralph  was  his  only  son,  and  was  he  not  training  him, 
as  all  knew,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  missionary 
apostle  of  the  great  truths  of  the  protesting  kirk  of 
the  MaiTow,  left  to  testify  lonely  and  forgotten  among 
the  scant}^  thousands  of  Scotland,  yet  carrying  indubit- 
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My  the  only  pure  doctrine  ai  it  had  been  delivered  to 
the  taints? 

But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  lad*s  bent  was  really 
towards  literature.  The  books  of  verses  which  he 
kept  under  k)ck  and  key  were  the  only  things  that  he 
hiid  ever  concealed  from  his  Ather.  Again,  since  he 
had  come  to  man's  estate,  the  articles  he  had  covertly 
sent  to  the  Bdinbwgh  Aiagazin*  were  nunifiest  tokens 
of  the  bent  of  his  mind.  All  the  more  was  he 
comcious  of  this,  that  he  had  truly  lived  his  life  before 
the  jealous  hce  of  his  Other's  God,  though  his  heart 
leaned  to  the  milder  divinity  and  the  kindlier  gospel  of 
One  who  was  the  Bearer  of  Burdens. 

Ralph  remained  long  on  his  bed,  on  which  he  had 
hun  down  at  full  length  to  think  out  his  plans,  as  hi* 
custom  was.  It  did  not  mean  leaving  Winsome,  thi« 
call  to  Edinburgh.  His  fiither  would  not  utterly 
refuse  his  consent,  though  he  might  urge  bng  delays. 
And,  in  any  case,  Edinburgh  was  but  two  days' 
journey  from  the  Dullarg  j  two  days  on  th<:  ro^d  by 
the  burnsides  and  over  the  heather  hills  were  nothing 
to  him.  But,  for  all  that,  the  aching  would  not  be 
stilled.  Hearts  are  strange,  illogical  things }  they  will 
not  be  argued  with. 

Finally,  he  rose  with  the  heart  of  him  full  of  the 
intention  of  telling  Winsome  at  once.  He  would 
write  to  her  and  tell  her  that  he  must  see  her  imme- 
diately. It  was  necessary  for  him  to  acquaint  her 
with  what  had  occurred.  So,  without  further  question 
as  to  his  motive  in  writing,  Ralph  rose  and  wrote 
«  letter  to  give  to  Saunders  Mowdiewort.  The 
minister's  man  was  always  ready  to  take  a  letter  to 
Craig  Ronald  after  his  day's  work  was  over.    His 
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indinadom  jumped  checrfiiUy  along  with  the  ihilUng 
which  Ralj^i— >who  had  not  many  such—gave  him 
lor  his  trouble.  Within  a  drawer,  the  only  one  in 
his  room  that  would  lock,  on  the  top  of  Ralph*s  poenu 
by  the  white  moss-roae  and  the  forget-me-nots  which, 
as  a  precious  and  pregnant  emblem  from  his  bve, 
Saunders  had  brought  back  with  him. 

As  Ralph  sat  at  the  window  writing  his  letter  to 
Winsome,  he  mw  over  the  hedge  beneath  the 
bent  form  of  Allan  Wekh— '  's  great,  pallid  brow 
over-dominating  his  ftce — wali  g  slowly  to  and  fro 
along  the  well-accustomed  path,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  the  little  wooden  summer-house  where  was  his 
private  oratory.  Even  now  Ralph  could  see  his  lips 
moving  in  the  instancy  of  his  unuttered  supplication* 
His  inward  communing  was  so  intense  that  the  agony 
of  prayer  seemed  to  shake  his  frail  body.  Ra  .)h  could 
see  him  knit  his  hands  behind  his  back  in  a  strong 
tension  of  nerves.  Yet  it  seemed  a  right  and  natural 
thing  for  Ralph  to  be  immersed  in  his  own  concerns, 
and  to  turn  away  with  the  light  tribute  of  a  sigh  to 
finish  his  love-letter — for,  after  all  (say  they),  love  is 
only  a  form  of  selfishness,  more  or  less  refined. 
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"  Beloved  "  (wrote  Ralph), — ^ Among  my  many 
frtmises  to  you  yesttr  evtn^  I  did  not  promisi  to  re/rain 
from  writing  to  you ;  or  If  I  did,  I  ask  you  to  put  off  your 
dUpUasurt  until  you  havt  rtad  my  Utttr.  I  am  not,  you 
said,  to  come  to  set  you.  Then  will  you  come  to  meet  mef 
Tm  knew  that  I  would  not  ask  you  unless  the  matter 
were  important,  I  am  at  a  cross-roads,  and  I  ct  nnot 
ttU  which  way  to  go.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  can  tell 
me,  for  your  word  shall  be  to  me  as  the  whisper  of  a  kind 
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angtl.  MtH  mt  f-nightj  J  tateeh  ymk,  for  trt  ht^  / 
must  g0  vtrjfar  away^  and  I  havt  mmth  U  say  to  thety 
my  kehfvtd!  Saunders  will  bring  any  msssage  of  time 
tr  plact  safely.  Believing  that  you  will  grant  me  this 
request— for  it  is  the  first  time  and  may  be  the  last— and 
with  all  my  heart  going  out  to  thee,  lam  the  man  who 
truly  loves  thee, 

''RaLFH   PlDBK." 

It  was  when  Saunders  came  over  from  his  house  by 
the  kirkyard  that  Ralph  left  his  books  and  went  down 
to  find  him.  Saunders  was  in  the  stable,  occupying 
himself  with  the  mysteries  of  Birsie's  straps  and 
buckles,  about  which  he  was  as  particular  as  though 
he  were  driving  a  pair  of  bays  every  day. 

«  An'  this  is  the  letter,  an'  I'm  to  gie  it  to  the  same 
lass  as  I  gied  the  last  yin  till  ?  I'll  do  that,  an'  thank 
ye  kindly,"  said  Saunders,  putting  the  letter  into  one 
pocket  and  Ralph's  shilling  into  the  other;  «no  that 
I  need  onything  for  the  bit  job,  but  white  silver  kind 
o'  buckles  friendship.  It's  worth  your  while,  an*  it's 
worth  my  while— that's  the  way  I  look  at  it." 

Ralph  paused  a  moment.  He  would  have  liked  to 
ask  what  Meg  said,  and  how  Winsome  looked,  and 
many  other  things  about  Saunders's  last  visit ;  but  the 
fear  of  appearing  ridicubus  even  to  Saunders  withheld 
him. 

The  grave-digger  went  on  :  « It's  a  strange  thing 
— k>ve— it  levels  a'.  Noo  there's  me,  that  has  had  a 
wife  an'  burriet  her ;  I'm  juist  as  keen  aboot  gettin' 
anither  as  if  I  had  never  gotten  the  besom  i'  the  sma* 
o'  my  back.  Ye  wad  never  get  a  besom  in  the  snu' 
o'  yer  back  ? "  he  said,  inquiringly. 
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«  No,"  said  Ral{^  smiling  in  spite  of  himself. 
**  Na,  of  course  no )  ye  havna  been  mairrit.  But 
bide  a  wee ;  she's  a  fell  active  bit  lass,  that  o*  yours, 
an*  I  should  say  *'—h«r'>':  Saunders  spoke  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur — **■  wad  say  tnt  she  micht  be  verra 
handy  wi*  the  bes«  ts.'' 

"You  must  not  peak  in  th:  t  way,"  began  Ralph, 
thinking  of  Winsome.  But,  looking  at  the  queer, 
puckered  hce  of  Saunders,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to  impress  any  of  his 
own  reverence  upon  him.  It  was  not  worth  the  pains, 
especially  as  he  was  assuredly  speaking  after  his  kind. 

"  Na,  of  coorse  no,"  replied  Saunders,  with  a  kind 
of  sympathy  for  youth  and  inexperience  in  his  tone; 
"  when  ye  are  young  an'  gaun  cocMtin',  ye  dinna  think 
o*  thae  things.  But  bide  a  wee  till  ye  gaun  on  the 
same  errand  the  second  time,  and  aiblins  the  third 
time — I've  seen  the  like,  sir — an*  a'  thae  things  comes 
intil  yer  reckoning,  so  to  speak." 

"Really,"  said  Ralph,  "I  have  not  looked  so  far 
forward." 

Saunders  breathed  on  his  buckle  and  polished  it 
with  the  tail  of  his  coat — after  which  he  rubbed  it  on 
his  knee.  Then  he  held  it  up  critically  in  a  better 
light.  Still  it  did  not  please  him,  so  he  breathed  on  it 
once  more. 

"  'Deed,  an'  wha  could  expect  it  f  It's  no  in  youth 
to  think  o*  thae  things — no  till  it's  ower  kite.  Noo, 
sir,  111  tell  ye,  whan  I  was  coortin'  my  first,  afore  I 
gat  her,  I  could  hae  etten  her,  I  likit  her  that  weel ; 
an'  the  first  week  efter  Maister  Teends  mairrit  us,  I 
juist  danced,  I  was  that  fond  o'  her.  But  in  antthcr 
month,  &ith,  I  thocht  that  she  wad  hac  etten  me, 
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an'  afore  the  year  was  oot  I  wussed  the  had.  Aye, 
aye,  sir,  it's  waur  nor  a  lottery,  mairriage— it's  a  great 
mystery." 

"But  how  is  it,  then,  that  you  are  so  anxious  to 
get  married  again?"  asked  Ralph,  to  whom  these 
conversations  with  the  Cuif  were  a  means  of  lightening 
his  mind  of  his  own  cares. 

"Well,  ye  see,  Maister  Ralph,"  pursued  the  grave- 
digger,  "I'm  by  inclination  a  social  man,  an'  the 
nature  o'  my  avocation,  so  to  speak,  is  a  wee  unsocial. 
Fowk  are  that  curious.  Noo,  when  I  gang  into  the 
square  o'  a  forenicht,  the  lads  '11  cry  oot,  *Dinna  be 
lookin'  my  gate,  Saunders,  an'  wunnerin'  whether  I'll 
need  a  seven-fit  hole,  or  whether  a  six-fit  yin  will  pass  !' 
Or  maybe  the  bairns  'U  crj-oot,  *  Hae  ye  a  white  skull 
i'  yer  pooch  ? '  The  like  o'  that  tells  on  a  man  in 
time,  sir." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  Ralph;  "but  how  does 
matrimony,  for  either  the  first  or  the  second  time, 
cure  that  ?  " 

"  Weel,  sir,  ye  see,  mairriage  mak's  a  man  kind  o' 
independent  like.  Say,  for  instance,  he  hae  been  a' 
day  at  jobs  up  i'  the  yaird,  an'  it's  no  been  what  ye 
micht  ca'  pleesant  crunchin'  through  green  wudan' 
waur  whiles.  Noo,  we'll  say  that  juist  as  a  precaution, 
ye  ken,  ye  hae  run  ower  to  the  <  Black  Bull '  for  a 
gless  or  twa  at  noo's-an'-nan's." 

"  /  have  run  over,  Saunders  ?  "  queried  Ralph. 

"Oh,  it's  juist  a  mainner  o'  speakin,'  sir;  I  was 
takin'  a  personal  example.  Weel,  ye  gang  hame  to 
the  wife  aboot  the  gloamin',  an'  ye  open  the  door,  an' 
ye  says,  says  you,  pleesant  like,  bein'  warm  aboot  the 
wame,  *Guid-e'en  to  ye,  guidwife,  my  dawtie,  an' 
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hoos  a'  thing  been  gaun  on  wi'  ye  the  day  ? '  D'ye 
think  she  needs  to  luik  roon'  to  ken  a*  aboot  the 
*  Black  Bull '  ?  Na,  na  she  kens  withoot  even  turnin' 
her  heed.  She  kenneu  by  yer  verra  fit  as  ye  cam'  up 
the  yaird.  She's  maybe  stirrin'  something  i'  the  pat, 
She  turns  roon*  wi'  the  pat-stick  i'  her  haund.  *  I'lf 
•^dawtie"  ye,  my  man ! '  she  says,  an*  whang  afore  ye 
ken  whaur  ye  are,  the  pat-stick  is  acquaint  wi'  the 
side  o'  yer  heed.  *  I'll  dawtie  ye,  rinnin'  rakin'  to  the 
public-hoose  wi'  yer  hard-earned  shiUin's.  Dawtie ! ' 
quo'  she  j  * foith,  the  "  Black  Bull's "  your  dawtie  ! '" 

« But  how  does  she  know  ? "  asked  Ralph,  in  the 
interests  of  truth  and  scientific  inquiry. 

Saunders  thought  that  he  was  speaking  with  an  eye 
on  the  future.  He  lifted  up  his  finger  solemnly: 
"  Dinna  ye  ever  think  that  ye  can  gang  intil  a  public- 
hoose  withoot  yer  wife  kennin'.  Na,  it's  no  the  smell, 
as  an  unmarrit  man  micht  think ;  and  peppermints  is 
a  vain  thing,  ako  ceenimons.  It's  juist  their  faculty 
—aye,  that's  ;h-  it  is— it's  a  faculty  they  hae ;  an' 
they're  a'  alik-  .  ey  ken  as  weel  wi'  the  back  o' 

their  heids  till  ..'  their  noses  fiiir  stuffit  wi'  the 

cauld,  whether  ye  hae  been  makin*  a  ca'  or  twa  on  the 
road  hame  on  pay-nicht.  I  ken  it's  astonishin'  to  a 
single  man,  but  ye  had  better  tak'  my  word  for't,  it's 
the  case.  *  Whaur's  that  auchteenpence  ? '  Betty  used 
to  ask;  *only  twal  an'  sixpence,  an'  your  wages  is 
fourteen  shillings — fbrbye  your  chance  frac  mourners 
for  happing  the  corp  up  quick  '—then  ye  hummer  an' 
ha',  an'  try  to  think  on  the  lee  ye  made  up  on  the  road 
doon  ;  but  it's  a  gye  queery  thing  that  ye  canna  mind 
o't.  T.'s  an  odd  thing  hoo  jooky  a  made-up  lee  is 
whan  ye  want  it  in  time  o'  need  I " 
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Ralph  looked  so  interested  that  Saunders  felt  for 
him. 

**  And  what  then  ?  "  said  he. 

^^Then,"  said  Saunders,  nodding  his  head,  so  that  '■:. 
made  the  assertion  of  itself  without  any  connection 
^th  his  body — **  then,  say  ye,  tlun  is  juist  whaur  the 
besom  comes  in  " — he  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought 
•— '^  i'  the  sma*  o'  yer  back ! "  he  added,  in  a  low  and 
musing  tone,  as  of  one  who  chews  the  cud  of  old  and 
pleasant  memories.  **  An*  ye  may  thank  a  kind  Provi- 
dence gin  there's  plenty  o'  heather  on  the  end  o't. 
Keep  aye  plenty  o*  heather  on  the  end  o'  the  besom,** 
said  Saunders;  ^*a  prudent  man  aye  sees  to  that. 
What  is't  to  buy  a  new  besom  or  twa  frae  a  tinkler 
body,  whan  ye  see  the  auld  yin  gettin*  bare  ?  Nocht 
ava,  ye  can  tak*  the  auld  yin  oot  to  the  stable,  or  lose 
it  some  dark  nicht  on  the  moor !  O  aye,  a  prudent 
man  aye  sees  to  his  wife*s  besom.**  Saunders  paused, 
musing.  "  Ye*ll  maybe  no  believe  me,  but  often  what 
mak*s  a'  the  hale  differ  atween  a  freendly  turn  up  wi' 
the  wife,  that  kind  o'  cheers  a  man,  an'  what  ye  micht 
ca*  an  onpleesantness — is  juist  nae  mair  nor  nae  less 
than  whether  there's  plenty  o'  heather  on  his  wife's 
besom." 

Saunders  had  new  finished  all  his  buckles  to  his 
satisfiiction.  He  summed  up  thus  the  conclusion  of 
his, great  argument :  "A  besom  i'  the  sma'  o*  yer  back 
is  interestin'  an'  enleevinin',  whan  it's  new  an'  bushy ; 
but  it's  the  verra  mischief  an'  a*  whan  ye  gee  the 
bare  shank  on  the  back  o'  yer  heed — an'  mind  ye 
that." 

^  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  advice, 
Saunden." 
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« Aye,  sir,"  said  Saunders,  «it*s  sound !  it's  sound '. 
I  can  vouch  for  that." 

Ralph  went  towards  the  door  and  looked  out.  The 
minister  was  still  walking  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  He  did  not  in  the  least  hear  what  Saunders 
said.  He  turned  again  to  him.  **  And  what  r'o  you 
want  another  wife  for,  then,  Saunders  ?  " 

"'Deed,  Maister  Ralph,  to  tell  ye  the  Quid's  truth, 
it's  an  awfu'  deevin'  thing  leevin'  wi'  yin's  mither. 
She's  a  terrible  woman  to  talk,  though  a  rale  guid 
mither  to  me.  Forbye,  she  canna  tak'  che  besom  to 
yc  like  yer  ain  wife — the  wife  o'  yer  bosom,  so  to 
speak— when  ye  hae  been  to  the  *  Black  Bull.'  It's  i' 
the  natur'  o'  things  that  a  man  maun  gang  there  by 
whiles;  but  on  the  ither  haund  it's  richt  that  he 
should  get  a  stap  ta'en  oot  o'  his  bicker  when  he 
comes  hame,  an'  some  way  or  ither  the  best  o'  mithers 
haena  gotten  the  richt  way  o't  like  a  man's  ain  wife." 

"And  you  think  that  Meg  would  do  it  well  ?  "  said 
Ralph,  smiling. 

"Aye,  sir,  she  wad  that,  though  I'm  thinkin'  that 
she  wad  be  kindlier  wi'  the  besom-shank  than  Jess  ; 
no  that  I  wad  for  a  moment  expect  that  there  wad  be 
ony  call  for  sidike,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  apology  at 
Ralph,  which  was  entirely  lost  on  that  young  man, 
"  but  in  case,  sir — in  case " 

Ralph  looked  in  bewilderment  at  Saunders,  who 
was  indulging  in  mystic  winks  and  nods. 

"You  see,  the  way  o't  is  this,  sir:  yin's  mithei 
(an'  mind,  I'm  far  frae  sayin'  a  word  agin  my  ain 
mither — she's  a  guid  yin,  for  a'  her  tongue,  whilk,  ye 
ken,  sir,  she  canna  help  ony  mair  than  bein*  a  woman) 
—but  ye  ken,  that  when  ye  come  hame  frae  the  <Black 
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Bull,*  gin  a  man  has  only  his  mither,  she  begins  to 
fljrte  on  him,  an'  cast  up  to  him  what  his  fiiither, 
decent   man,  that's   i'  the  grave,  wad  hae  said,  an' 
majle  on  the  back  o'  that  she  fe's  to  the  greetin'. 
Noo,  that's  no  comfortable,  ava.     A  man  that  gangs 
to  the  *  Black  Bull '  disna  care  a  flee's  hin'  leg  what  his 
fiuther  wad  hae  said.     He  disna  want  to  be  grutten 
ower ;  na,  what  he  wants  is  a  guid-gaun  tongue,  a 
wuUin'  airm,  an'  a  heather  besom  no  ower  sair  worn." 
Ralph  nodded  in  his  turn  in  appreciative  comment. 
**  Then,  on  the  morrow's  morn,  when  ye  rub  yer 
elbow,  an'  fin'  forbye  that  there's  something  on  yer 
left  shoother-blade  that's  no  on  the  ither,  ye  tak'  a 
resolve   that  ye'U  come  straught    hame    the    nicht. 
Then,  at  e'en,  when  ye  come  near  the  « Black  Bull,' 
an'  see  the  crony  that  ye  had  a  glass  wi'  the  nicht 
afore,  ye  naturally  tak'  a  bit  race  by  juist  to  get  on 
the  safe  side  o'  yer  hame.     I'm  hcarin'  aboot  new- 
fengled   folk   that  they  ca'  *  temperance   advocates,' 
Maister  Ralph,  but  for  my  pairt  gie  me  a  lang-shankit 
besom,  an'  a  guid- wife's  wuUin  airm ! " 

These  are  all  the  opinions  of  Saunders  Mowdiewort 
about  besom-shanks. 
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THAT  GIPSY  JESS. 

Saunders  took  Ralph's  letter  to  Craig  Ronald  with 
him  earlier  that  night  than  usual,  as  Ralph  had  desired 
him.  At  the  high  hill  gate,  standing  directing  the 
dogs  to  gather  the  cows  ofF  the  hill  for  milking,  he 
met  Jess. 

"  Hae  ye  ony  news,  Saunders  ? "  she  asked,  running 
down  to  the  little  foot-bridge  to  meet  him.  Saunders 
took  it  as  a  compliment;  and,  indeed,  it  was  done 
with  a  kind  of  elvish  grace,  which  cast  a  glamour  over 
his  eyes.  But  Jess,  who  never  did  anything  without 
a  motive,  really  ran  down  to  be  out  of  sight  of  Ebie 
Farrish,  who  stood  looking  at  her  from  within  the 
stable  door. 

"  Here's  a  letter  for  ye,  Jess,"  Saunders  said,  impor- 
tantly, handing  her  Ralph's  missive.  **  He  seemed  rale 
agitatit  when  he  brocht  it  in  to  me,  but  I  cheered  him 
up  by  tellin'  him  how  ye  wad  dreel  him  wi*  the  besom- 
shank  gin  he  waur  to  gang  to  the  *  Black  Bull'  i'  the 
forenichts." 

«  Gang  to  the  *  Black  Bull ' !— what  div  ye  mean,  ye 
gomeril  ?— Saunders  I  mean  j  ye  ken  weel  that  Maister 
Peden  wadna  gang  to  ony  *■  Black  BulL' " 
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**Weel,  na,  I  ken  that;  it  wru  but  a  mainner  o* 
speakin* ;  but  I  can  see  that  he^s  fair  daft  ower  ycy 
Jess.  I  ken  the  signs  o*  love  as  weel  as  onybody. 
But  hoo's  Meg — an*  do  ye  think  she  likes  me  ony 
better  ? " 

**She  was  speakin*  aboot  ye  only  this  mornin*,** 
answered  Jess,  pleasantly;  **she  said  that  ye  waur  a 
rale  solid,  sensiUe  man ;  no  a  young  ne*er-do-weel 
that  naebody  kens  whaur  he'll  be  by  the  Martinmas 
term.** 

**  Did  Meg  say  that !  **  cried  Saunders,  in  high 
delight.  *^  Ye  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  sensible  woman. 
An*  whaur  micht  she  be  noo  ?  ** 

Now  Jess  knew  that  Meg  was  churning  the  butter, 
with  Jock  Forrest  to  help  her,  in  the  milk-house,  but 
it  did  not  suit  her  to  say  so.  Jess  always  told  the 
truth  when  it  did  as  well  as  anything  else;  if  not, 
then  it  was  a  pity. 

"Meg's  ben  the  hoose  wi*  the  auld  fbwk  the  noo,** 
she  said, "  but  she'll  soon  be  oot.  Juist  bide  a  wee 
an'  bind  the  kye  for  me." 

Down  the  brae-^ce  from  the  green  meadowlets 
that  fringed  the  moor  came  the  long  procession  of 
cows.  Swinging  a  little  from  jide  to  side,  they  came 
— ^black  Galloways,  and  the  red  and  white  breed  of 
Ayrshire  in  single  file— ^heir  wavering  piebald  line 
following  the  intricacies  of  the  path.  Each  fiill-fed, 
heavy-uddered  mother  of  the  herd  came  marching  full 
matronly  with  stately  tread,  blowing  flower-perfUmed 
breath  from  dewy  nostrils.  The  older  and  staider 
MMMk— Marly,  and  Dumple,  and  Flecky— came 
stofi%  homeward,  their  heads  swinging  low,  absorbed 
in  meditative   digestion,  and    soberly   retastnig    the 
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sweetly  succulent  grass  of  the  hollows,  and  the  crisper 
and  tastier  acidity  of  the  sorrel-mixed  herbage  of  the 
knolls.    Behind  them  came  Spotty  and  Speckly,  young 
and  frisky  matrons  of  but  a  year's  standing,  who  yet 
knew  no  better  than  to  run  with  futile  head  at  Roger, 
and  so  encourage  that  short  haired  and  tempered  collie 
♦o  snap  at  their  hceb.    Here  also,  skirmishing  on  flank 
and  rear,  was  Winsomc's  dusky  pet  sheep,  "  Zachary 
Macaulay"— so  called  because  he  was  a  living  memorial 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks.    Zachary  had  been 
named  by  John  Dusticoat,  who  was  the  politician  of 
Cairn  Edward,  and  « took  in  "  a  paper.     He  was  an 
animal  of  much  independence  of  mind.     He  utterly 
refused  to  company  with  the  sheep  of  his  kind  and 
degree,  and   would  only  occasionally  condescend  to 
accompany  the  cows  to  their  hill  pasture.     Often  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  quit  poking  his  head  into 
every  pot  and  dish  about  the  farmyard.     On   these 
occasions  he  would  wander   uninvited  with  a  little 
pleading,  broken-backed  bleat  through  every  room  in 
the  house,  looking  for  his  mistress  to  let  him  suck  her 
thumb  or  to  feed  him  on  oatcake  or  potato  parings. 

To-night  he  came  down  in  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion. Now  and  then  he  paused  to  take  a  random  crop 
at  the  herbage,  not  so  much  from  any  desire  for  way- 
side refreshment,  as  to  irriute  Roger  into  attacking 
him.  But  Roger  knew  better.  There  was  a  certain 
imperiousness  about  Zachary  such  as  ill  became  an 
emancipated  black.  Zachary  rejoiced  when  Speckly 
or  any  of  the  younger  or  livelier  kine  approached  to 
push  him  away  from  a  succulent  patch  of  her'jage. 
Then  he  would  tuck  his  belligerent  head  between 
his  legs,  and  drive  fore-and-aft  among  the  legs  of  the 
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larger  animals,  often  bringing  them  down  full  broad- 
•ide  with  a  bang — ^the  whole  of  their  extensive  systems 
ignominiously  shaken  up. 

By  the  dme  that  Saunders  had  driven  the  cows  safe 
into  the  byre  Jess  had  the  letter  opened,  read,  and  re- 
sealed.  She  had  resolved,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  on 
this  occasion  to  give  the  letter  to  Winsome.  Jess  ran 
into  the  house,  and  finding  Winsome  reading  in  the 
parlour,  gave  her  the  letter  in  haste. 

**  There's  a  man  waiting  for  the  answer,**  she  said, 
**  but  he  can  easy  bide  a  while  if  it  is  no  ready.** 

Winsome,  seeing  it  was  the  handwriting  she  knew 
so  well,  that  of  the  note-book  and  the  poem,  went 
into  her  own  room  to  read  her  first  love-letter.  It 
seemed  somehow  very  natural  that  he  should  write  to 
her,  and  her  heart  beat  within  her  quickly  and  strongly 
as  she  I  p<;ned  it.  As  she  unfolded  it  her  eye  seemed 
to  uk  -  in  the  whole  of  the  writing  at  once  as  if  it 
were  a  picture.  She  knew,  before  she  had  read  a  word, 
that  "beloved**  occurred  twice  and  "Winsome  dear** 
twice,  nor  had  she  any  fault  to  rind,  unless  it  were  that 
they  did  not  occur  oftener. 

So,  without  a  moment*s  hesitation,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  only  a  line,  knowing  that  it  would  be  all- 
sufficient.  It  was  her  first  love-tryst.  Yet  if  it  had 
been  her  twentieth  she  could  not  have  been  readier. 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  gate  of  the  hill  pasture,**  so  she 
wrote,  "  at  ten  o*clock  to-night.** 

It  was  with  a  very  tumultuous  heart  that  she  closed 
this  missive,  and  went  out  quickly  to  give  it  to  Jess 
lest  she  should  repent.  A  day  before,  even,  it  had 
never  entered  her  mind  that  by  any  possibility  she 
could  write  such  a  note  to  a  young  man  whom  she 
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had  only  known  to  short  a  time.    But   then   the 
reflected  that  certainly  Ralph  Peden  was  not  like  any 
other  young  taan  i  so  that  in  this  case  it  was  not  only 
right  but  also  commendable.     He  was  so  kind  and 
good,  and  so  fond  of  her  grandmother,  that  she  could 
not  let  him  go  so  /ar  away  without  a  word.    Shr 
ought  at  least  to  go  and  tell  him  that  he  must  never 
do  the  like  again.     But  she  would  forgive  him  this 
time,  after  being  severe  with  him  for  breaking  his 
word,  of  course.    She  sighed  when  she  thought  of 
what  it  is  to  be  young  and  foolish.     Once  the  letter 
in  Jess's  hands,  however,  these  doubts  and  fears  came 
oftener  to  her.     After  a  few  minutes   of  remone, 
indeed,  she  ran  out  in  order  to  reclaim  her  letter, 
but  Jess  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    She  was,  in  fiict^ 
at  her  mother's  cottage  up  on  the  green,  where  she 
was  that  moment  employed  in  coercing  her  brother 
Andra  to  run  upon  post  duty  for  her.     When  she 
went  out  of  the  kitchen  with  Winsome's  reply  in  her 
pocket  she  made  it  her  first  duty  to  read  it.     This 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing,  for  opening  letters 
was  one  of  Jess's  simplest  accomplishments.     Then 
Jess  knitted  her  black  brows,  and  thought  dark  and 
Pictish  thoughts.     In  a  few  moments  she  had  made 
her  dispositions.    She  was  not  going  to  let  Winsome 
take   Ralph  from  her  without  a  struggle.    She  felt 
that  she  had  the  rude  primogeniture  of  first  sight  and 
first  claim.     Besides,  since  she  had  no  one  to  scheme 
for  her,  she  resolved  that  she  would  scheme  for  her- 
self.   Shut  in  her  mother's  room  she  achieved  a  fair 
imiution  of  Winsome's  letter,  guiding  herself  by  the 
genuine  document  spread  out  before  her.    She  had 
thought  of  sending  only  a  verbal  message,  but  reflect- 
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ing  that  Ralph  Peden  had  probably  never  leen  Win- 
fomc'«  handwriting,  the  con»ldered  it  tafcr,  chooiing 
between  two  dangers,  to  lend  a  written  line. 

«  Meet  me  by  the  waterside  bridge  at  ten  o'clock," 
she  wrote.  No  word  more.  Then  arose  the  question 
of  messengers.  She  went  out  to  find  Saunders  Mow- 
diewort.  She  got  him  standing  at  the  byre  door, 
looking  wistfully  about  for  Meg.  "Saunders,*  she 
said,  "you  are  to  toke  back  this  answer  instantly  to 
the  young  Master  Peden." 

«  Na,  na,  Jess,  what's  the  hurry  ?  I  dinna  gang  a 
fit  till  I  hae  seen  Meg,"  said  Saunders,  doggedly. 
"Your  affairs  are  dootlcss  verra  important,  but  sae  are 
mine.  Yon  lad  o'  yours  maun  e'en  wait  wi'  patience 
till  I  gang  hame,  the  same  as  I  hae  had  mony  a  day  to 
wait.     It's  for  his  guid." 

Jess  stamped  her  foot.  It  was  somewhat  too 
irritating  that  her  combinations  should  fiiil  because 
of  a  Cuif  whom  she  had  expected  to  rule  with  a 
word,  and  upon  whom  she  had  counted  without  a 

thought.  ^ 

Yet  she  could  not  say  that  it  was  on  Winsome  s 
business,  though  she  knew  that  in  that  ca:^  Saunders 
would  hare  gone  at  once  on  the  chance  of  indirectly 
pleasuring  Meg  thereby.  She  had  made  him  believe 
that  she  herself  was  the  object  of  Ralph  Peden's  affec- 
tions. But  Jess  was  not  to  be  beaten,  for  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  overcome  the  scruples 
of  Andra,  and  despatched  Jock  Gordon  on  another 
message  in  another  direction.  Jess  believed  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  are  several  ways.  The 
will  was  all  her  own,  but  she  generally  made  the  way 
seme  one  else's.    Then  Jess  went  into  the  byre,  life- 
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ing  up  her  house  gown  and  covering  it  with  the  dust- 
coloured  milking  overall,  in  which  she  attended  to 
Speckly  and  Crummy.  She  had  done  her  best — her 
best,  that  is,  for  Jess  Kissock — and  it  was  with  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  that  she  set  herself  to  do 
well  her  next  duty,  which  happened  to  be  the  milking 
of  the  cows.  She  did  not  mean  to  milk  cows  any 
longer  than  she  could  help,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
meant  to  be  the  best  and  speediest  milker  in  the 
parish.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
her  character  that,  in  her  byre  flirtations  with  £  »ie 
Farrish,  she  should  take  pleasure  in  his  rough  compli- 
ments, smacking  of  the  field  and  the  suble.  Jess  had 
an  appetite  for  admiration  perfectly  eclectic  and  cos- 
mopolitan. Though  well  aware  that  she  was  playing 
this  night  with  the  sharpest  of  edged  tools,  till  such 
time  as  her  messengers  should  return  and  her  combi- 
nations should  dose,  Jess  was  perfectly  able  and 
willing  to  give  herself  up  to  the  game  of  conversational 
give-and-take  with  Ebie  Farrish.  She  was  a  girl  of 
few  genteel  accomplishments,  but  with  her  gipsy 
charm  and  her  frankly  pagan  nature  she  was  certainly 
fitted  to  go  fer. 
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THE   DARK  OF  THE   MOON   AT  THE   GRANNOCH 
BRIDGE. 

Over  the  manse  of  DuUarg,  still  and  grey,  with  only 
the  two  men  in  it,  and  over  the  low-walLd  recungular 
form  steading  of  Craig  Ronald,  fell  alike  the  equable 
midsummer  night.  Ten  o'clock  on  an  early  July  even- 
ing is  in  Galloway  but  a  modified  twilight.  But  as 
the  sun  went  down  behind  the  pines  he  sent  an  angry 
gleam  athwart  the  green  braes.  The  level  cloud-band 
into  which  he  plunged  drew  itself  upward  to  the 
zenith,  and,  like  the  eyelid  of  a  gigantic  eye,  shut 
down  as  though  God  in  His  heaven  were  gomg  to 
sleep,  and  the  world  were  to  be  left  alone. 

It  was  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  even  if  there  had 
been  full  moon  its  light  would  have  been  as  completely 
shut  out  by  the  cloud  canopy  as  was  the  mild  diffusion 
of  the  blue-grey  twilight.  So  it  happened  that,  as 
Ralph  Peden  took  his  way  to  his  first  love-tryst,  tt 
was  all  that  he  could  do  to  keep  the  path,  so  dark  had 
it  become.  But  there  was  no  rain— hardly  yet  even 
the  hint  or  promise  of  rain. 

Yet  under  the  cloud  there  was  a  great  solitariness— 
the  murmur  of  a  land  where  no  mwi  had  come  since 
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the  making  of  the  world.  Down  in  the  sedges  by  the 
lake  a  blackcap  sang  sweetly,  waesomely,  the  nightin- 
gale of  Scotland.  Far  on  the  moors  a  curlew  cried 
out  that  its  soul  was  lost.  Nameless  things  whinnied 
in  the  mist-filled  hollows.  On  the  low  grounds  there 
lay  a  white  mist  knee-deep,  and  Ralph  Peden  waded 
in  it  as  in  a  shallow  sea.  So  in  due  time  he  came  near 
to  the  place  of  his  tryst. 

Never  had  he  stood  so  before.  With  his  hand  he 
stilled  the  beating  of  his  heart.  So  loud  and  riotous  it 
was  in  that  silent  place.  He  could  hear,  loud  as  an 
insurrection,  the  quick,  unequal  double-knocking  in 
his  bosom. 

A  grasshopper,  roosting  on  a  blaJe  of  grass  beneath 
his  feet,  tumbled  off  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
belated  **  chirr.**  Somewhere  overhead  a  raven  croaked 
dismally  and  cynically  at  intervals.  Ralph's  ears  took 
in  these  things  as  he  waited,  with  eveiy  sense  on  the 
alert,  at  the  place  of  his  love-tryst. 

He  thrilled  with  the  subtle  hope  of  strange  possi- 
bilities. A  mill-race  of  pictures  of  things  sweet  and 
precious  ran  through  his  mind.  He  saw  a  white- 
spread  table,  with  Winsome  seated  opposite  to  himself, 
tall,  fair,  and  wonunly,  the  bright  heads  of  children 
between  them.  And  the  dark  closed  in.  Again  he 
saw  Winsome  with  her  head  on  his  arm,  standing 
kx>king  out  on  the  sunrise  from  the  hilltop,  whence 
they  had  watched  it  not  so  long  ago.  The  thought 
brought  him  to  his  pocket-book.  He  took  it  out, and 
in  the  darkness  touched  his  lips  to  the  string  of  the 
lilac  sunbonnet.  It  surely  must  be  past  ten  now,  he 
thought.  Wot?ld  she  not  come  ?  He  had,  indeed^ 
little  right  to  ask  her,  and  none  at  all  to  expect  her. 
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Yet  he  had  her  word  of  promise — one  precious  line; 
What  would  he  say  to  her  when  she  came  ?  He 
would  leave  that  to  be  settled  when  his  arms  were 
about  her.  But  perhaps  she  would  be  colder  than 
before.  They  would  sit,  he  thought,  on  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge.  There  were  no  fir-branches  to  part  them 
with  intrusive  spikes.    So  much  at  least  should  be  his. 

But  then,  again,  she  might  not  come  at  all !  What 
more  likely  than  that  she  had  been  detained  by  her 
grandmother  ?  How  could  he  expect  it  ?  Indeed, 
he  told  himself  he  did  not  expect  it.  He  had  come 
out  here  because  it  was  a  fine  night,  and  the  night  air 
cooled  his  brain  for  his  studies.  His  heart,  hammering 
on  his  lifc*8  anvil,  contradicted  him.  He  could  not 
have  repeated  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  His  head,  bent  a 
little  forward  in  the  agony  of  listening,  whirled  madly 
round — the  ambient  darkness  surrounding  all. 

There  !  He  heard  a  footstep.  A  light  was  coming 
down  the  avenue  under  the  elders.  At  last !  No,  it 
vras  only  the  glow-worms  under  the  leaves,  shining 
among  the  grass  by  the  wayside.  The  footstep  was 
but  a  restless  sheep  on  the  hillside.  Then  some  one 
coughed,  with  the  suppressed  sound  of  one  who  covers 
his  mouth  with  his  hand.  Ralph  was  startled,  but 
almost  laughed  to  think  that  it  was  still  only  the 
Iamb  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  moving  restlessly 
about  in  act  to  feed.  Time  and  again  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  temples,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  heard 
her  coming  to  him.  But  it  was  only  the  sound  of 
the  blood  surging  blindly  through  his  own  veins,  or 
some  of  the  night  creatures  fulfilling  their  own  love- 
trysts,  and  seeking  their  simpler  destinies  under  the 
cloud  of  lUgfat* 
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Suddenly  his  whole  soul  rose  in  revolt  within  him. 
Certainly  now  he  heard  a  light  and  swift  footstcfh 
There  was  a  darker  shape  coming  towards  him  against 
the  dim,  faint  grey  glimmer  of  the  loch.  It  wa»  his 
love,  and  she  had  come  out  to  him  at  his  bidding. 
He  had  dreamed  of  an  angel,  and  lo  !  now  1»  should 
touch  her  in  the  hollow  night,  and  find  that  she  was  a 
warm,  breathing  woman. 

Wrapped  from  head  to  foot  m  a  soft,  close  shawl^ 
she  cume  to  him.  He  could  see  her  now,  but  only  as 
something  darker  against  the  canopy  of  the  night. 
So,  in  the  blissful  dark,  which  make»  lovers  brave^ 
he  opened  his  arms  to  receive  her.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  drew  them  to  him  again  not 
empty 

The  thrill  electric  of  the  contact,  the  yielding 
quiescence  of  the  girl  whom  he  held  to  hts  breas^ 
stilled  his  heart's  tumultuous  beating.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  their  lips  drew  together  into  a  long  kiss. 
What  was  this  thing?  It  was  a  kiss  in  which  Jie 
tasted  a  strange  alien  flavour  even  through  the  passion 
of  it.  A  sense  of  wrong  and  disappointment  flowed 
round  Ralph's  heart.  So  on  the  bridge  in  the  dark-' 
ness,  where  many  lovers  had  stood  since  the  first 
Pict  trysted  his  dark-browed  bride  by  the  unbridged 
water,  the  pair  stood  very  stiU.  They  only  breathed 
each  other's  breath.  Something  familiar  scnick  on 
Ralph's  senses.  He  seemed  to  be  standing  «ilfcnt  in 
the  parlour  at  Craig  Ronald — not  here,  with  his  arms 
round  his  k>ve — and  somehow  between  them  there 
rose  unmistakable  the  perfume  of  the  ftower  which  for 
an  hour  he  had  carried  in  his  coat  on  the  dxf  that  he 
and  she  went  a-fishing. 
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** Beloved,**  he  said,  tenderly,  looking  down,  "you 
are  very  good  to  me  to  come !  ** 

For  all  reply  a  dee  was  held  close  pressed  to  his. 
The  mists  of  night  had  made  her  cheek  damp.  He 
passed  his  hand  across  the  ripples  of  her  hair.  Half 
hidden  by  the  shawl  he  could  feel  the  crisping  of  the 
curls  under  his  fingers. 

It  was  harder  in  texture  than  he  had  fancied  Win^ 
some*s  hair  would  be.  He  half  smiled  that  he  had 
time  at  such  a  moment  to  think  such  a  thing.  It  was 
strange,  however.  He  had  thought  a  woman's  hair 
was  like  floss  silk — at  least  Winsome's,  for  he  had 
theorised  in  his  mind  about  none  other. 

**  Winsome,  dear !  **  he  said,  again  bending  his  head 
to  look  down,  **  I  have  to  go  far  away,  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  you.  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  sweetest, 
for  asking  you  to  come  ?  I  could  not  go  without 
bidding  you  good-bye,  and  in  the  daytime  I  might 
not  have  seen  you  alone.  You  know  that  I  love  you 
with  all  my  life  and  all  my  heart.  And  you  love  me — 
at  least  a  little.     Tell  me,  beloved  !  *' 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  Ralph  waited  with  some 
certitude  and  ease  from  pain,  for  indeed  the  clasping 
arms  told  him  all  he  wished  to  know. 

There  was  a  growing  brightness  low  down  in  the 
west.  Strangely  and  slowly  the  gloomy  eyelid  of 
cloud  which  had  fiillen  athwart  the  evening  lifted  for 
a  moment  its  sullen  fringe ;  a  misty  twilight  of  lurid 
light  flowed  softly  over  the  land.  The  shawl  fell 
back  like  a  hood  from  off  the  girl's  shoulders.  She 
looked  up  throbbing  and  palpitating.  Ralph  Peden 
was  clasping  Jess  Kissock  in  his  arms.  She  had  kept 
her  word.     He  had  kissed  her  of  his  own  free  will, 
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and  that  within  a  day.     Her  heart  rejoiced  over  Win- 
some.   **  So  much,  at  least,  she  cannot  take  from  me." 
Ralph  Peden's  heart  stopped  beating  for  a  tremendous 
interval  of  seconds.    Then  the  dammed-back  blood- 
surge  drave  thundering  in  his  ears.     He  swayed,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
and  the  clinging  arms  about  his  neck.     All  his  nature 
and  love  in  foil  career  stopped  dead.    The  shock 
almost  unhinged  his  soul  and  reason.    It  was  still  so 
dark  that,  though  he  could  see  the  outline  of  her  head 
and  the  idleness  of  her  face,  nothing  held  him  but  the 
intense  and  vivid   fascination  of  her  eyes.      Ralph 
would  have  broken  away,  indignant  and  amazed,  but 
her  arms  and  eyes  held  him  close  prisoner,  the  dis- 
mayed turmoil  in  his  own  heart  aiding. 

«  Yes,  Ralph  Peden,'*  Jess  Kissock  said,  cleaving  to 
him,  "and  you  hate  me  because  it  is  I  and  not  another. 
You  think  me  a  wicked  girl  to  come  to  you  in  her 
place.  But  you  called  her  because  you  loved  her,  and 
I  have  come  because  I  loved  you  as  much,  and  more. 
Have  I  not  as  much  right  ?  Do  not  dream  that  1 
came  for  aught  but  that.  Have  I  not  as  good  a  right 
to  love  as  you  ?  " 

She  prisoned  his  face  fiercely  between  her  hands, 
and  held  him  off  from  her  at  arms'  length  as  if  to  see 
into  his  soul  by  the  glow  of  the  lingering  lake  of  ruddy 
light  low  in  the  west. 

**  In  your  Bible  where  is  there  anjrthing  that  hinders 
a  woman  from  loving  ?  Yet  I  know  you  will  despise 
me  for  loving  you,  and  hate  me  for  coming  in  her 
place.** 

"I  do  not  hate  you  !**  siid  Ralph,  striving  to  go 
without  rudely  unclasping  the  girl's  hands.    Her  arms 
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fell  instantly  again  about  his  neck,  locking  themselves 
behind. 

"  No,  you  shall  not  go  till  you  have  heard  all,  and 
then  you  can  cast  me  into  the  loch  as  a  w<H-thless 
thing  that  you  are  berer  rid  of." 

Through  his  disappointment  and  his  anger,  Ralph 
-was  touched.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  the  girl 
went  on : 

"  No,  you  do  not  hate  me— I  am  not  worth  it.  You 
despise  me,  and  do  you  think  that  is  any  better  ?  I 
am  only  a  cottar's  child.  I  have  been  but  a  waiting- 
maid.  But  I  have  read  how  maids  have  loved  the 
kings  and  the  kings  loved  them.  Yes,  I  own  it.  I 
am  proud  of  it.  I  have  schemed  and  lain  awake  at 
nights  for  this.  Why  should  I  not  love  you  ?  Others 
have  loved  me  without  asking  my  leave.  Why  should 
I  ask  yours  ?  And  love  came  to  me  withouc  your 
leave  or  my  own  that  day  on  the  road  when  you  let 
me  carry  your  books.** 

She  let  her  arms  drop  from  his  neck  and  buried  her 
fiice  in  her  hands,  sobbing  now  with  very  genuine 
tears.  Ralph  could  not  yet  move  away,  even  though 
no  longer  held  by  the  stringent  coercion  of  the  Pictish 
girl's  arms.  He  was  too  grieved,  too  suddenly  and 
bitterly  disappointed  to  have  any  fixed  thought  or 
resolve.  But  the  good  man  does  not  live  who  can 
listen  unmoved  to  the  despairing  catch  o£  thesobb^g 
in  a  woman's  throat.  Then  on  his  hands,  which  he 
had  clasped  before  him,  he  felt  the  steady  rain  of  her 
tears  ;  his  heart  went  out  in  a  great  pity  for  this  way- 
ward girl  who  was  baring  her  soul  to  him. 

The  whole  note  and  accent  of  her  grief  was  of  un- 
miitakable  feeling.    Jess  Kissock  had  begun  in  play. 
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but  her  iniammable  nature  kindled  easily  into  real 
passion.  For  at  least  that  night,  by  the  bridge  of  the 
Grannoch  water,  she  believed  that  her  heart  was 
broken. 

Ralph  put  his  hand  towards  ner  with  some  tinformed 
idea  of  sympathy.  He  murmured  vague  words  of 
comfort,  as  he  might  have  done  to  a  wailing  child  that 
had  hurt  itself;  but  he  had  no  idea  how  to  still  the 
tempestuous  grief  of  a  passion-pale  vroman. 

Suddenly  Jess  Kissock  slipped  down  and  clasped 
him  about  the  knees.  Her  hair  had  broken  from  its 
snood  and  streamed  a  cloud  of  intense  blackness  across 
her  shoulders.  He  could  see  her  only  weirdly  and 
vaguely,  as  one  may  see  another  by  the  red  light  of  a 
wood  ember  in  the  darkness.  She  seemed  like  a 
beautiful,  pure  angel,  lost  by  some  mischance,  praying 
to  him  out  of  the  hollow  pit  of  the  night. 

"  I  carried  your  bn  len  for  you  once,  the  day  I  first 
saw  you.  Let  me  carry  your  burden  for  you  across 
the  world.  If  you  will  not  love  me,  let  me  but  serve 
you.     I  would  slave  so  hard  !    See,  I  am  strong ** 

She  seized  his  hands,  gripping  them  till  his  fingers 
clave  together  with  the  pressure. 

**  Ah,  see  how  I  love  you  ! "  her  hands  seemed  to  say. 
Then  she  kined  his  hands,  wetting  them  with  the 
downfidling  of  her  tears. 

The  darkness  settled  back  thicker  than  before.  He 
a>uld  not  see  the  kneeling  woman  whose  touch  he 
felt.  He  strove  to  think  what  he  should  do,  his  emo- 
tions and  his  will  surging  in  a  troubled  maelstrom 
about  his  heart. 

But  just  then,  from  out  of  the  darkness  high  on  the 
unseen  hill  above  them,  there  came  a  cry — a  woman's 
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cry  of  pain,  anger,  and  ultimate  danger:  ** Ralph, 
Ralph,  come  to  me— come  !  **  it  seemed  to  tay  to  him. 
Again  and  again  it  came,  suddenly  faltered  and  was 
silenced  as  if  smothered— as  though  a  hand  had  been 
laid  across  a  mouth  that  cried  and  would  not  be  silent. 

Ralph  sprang  clear  of  Jess  Kissock  in  a  moment. 
He  knew  the  voice.  He  would  have  known  it  had  it 
come  to  him  across  the  wreck  of  worlds.  It  was  his 
love's  voice.  She  was  calling  to  him — Ralph  Peden — 
for  help.  Without  a  thought  for  the  woman  whose 
despairing  words  he  had  just  listened  to,  he  turned 
and  ran,  plunging  into  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
woods,  hillward  in  the  direction  of  the  cry. 

But  he  had  not  gone  for  when  another  cry  was 
heard — not  the  cry  of  a  woman  this  time,  but  the 
shorter,  shriller,  more  piercing  yell  of  a  man  at  the 
point  of  death— some  deadly  terror  at  his  throat, 
choking  him.  Mixed  with  this  came  also  unearthly, 
wordless,  inhuman  bowlings,  as  of  a  wild  beast 
triumphing.  For  a  dozen  seconds  these  sounds  domi- 
nated the  night.  Then  upon  the  hill  they  seemed  to 
sink  into  a  moaning,  and  a  long,  low  cry,  like  the 
whining  of  a  beaten  dog.  Lights  gleamed  about  the 
farm,  and  Ralph  could  vaguely  sec,  as  he  sprang  out  of 
the  ravine,  along  which  he  and  Winsome  had  walked, 
dark  forms  flitting  here  and  there  with  lanterns.  In 
another  moment  he  was  out  on  the  moor,  ranging 
like  a  wild,  questing  hound,  seeking  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  and  hideous  outcry. 
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There  had  been  no  merry  group  outside  Winsome's 
little  lattice  window  this  night,  as  she  »a^  unclad  to 
Klimmerinj?  white,  in  the  quiet  of  her  room.     In  her 
C  there  was  that  strange,  quiet  thrill  of  expectancy 
Ithe  resolve  of  a  maiden's  heart,  when  she  knows 
without  willing  that  at  last  the  fl«>d-g»;«.;/^^\" 
being  must  surely  be  raised  and  the  great  tide  take 
he'fo  Se  sea.    She  did  not  face  the  thought  of  wha 
she  would  say.     In  such  a  case  a  man  plans  what  he 
wiU  say,  and  once  in  three  times  he  says  it.     But  a 
woman  is  wiser.     She  knows  that  in  that  hour  it  will 
be  given  her  what  she  shall  speak. 

"I  shall  go  to  him,"  said  Winsome  to  herself;  « I 
must,  for  he  is  going  away,  and  he  has  need  of  me. 
Can  I  let  him  go  without  a  word  ?  ... 

Though  Ralph  had  done  no  noble  action  in  her 
sight  or  within  her  ken,  yet  there  was  that  about  him 
which  gave  her  the  knowledge  that  she  would  be 
infinitely  safe  with  him  even  to  the  vvorlds  end 
Winsome  wondered  how  she  could  so  gladly  go,  when 
she  would  not  have  so  much  as  dreamed  of  stealing 
out  at  night  to  meet  any  other,  even  one  whom  she 
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had  known  all  her  life.  She  did  not  understand,  often 
as  she  had  heard  it  read,  that  «  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear.**  Then  she  said  to  herself  gently,  as  if  she  feared 
that  the  peeping  roses  at  the  window  might  hear, 
"  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  tove  him.**  Perhaps  it  was. 
Happy  Winsome,  to  have  found  it  out  so  young  f 

The  curtain  of  the  dark  drew  down.  Moist  airs 
blew  into  the  nma,  warm  with  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  of  a  summer  night.  Honeysuckle  and  rose 
breaths  blew  in,  and  quieted  the  trembling  nerves  of 
the  girl  going  for  the  first  time  to  meet  her  first  love. 

«*  He  has  sair  need  o*  me !  **  she  said,  lapsing  as  she 
sometimes  did  into  her  grandmother's  speech.  «Hc 
will  stand  before  me,**  she  mused,  «and  look  so  pale 
and  beautiful.  Then  I  will  not  let  him  come  nearer— 
for  a  while— unless  it  is  very  dark  and  I  am  much 
afiaid.** 

She  glanced  out.  It  promised  to  be  very  dark,  and 
abready  a  tremor  came  over  her.  So  she  cbd  herself 
in  haste,  drawing  from  a  box  a  thin  shawl  of  faded 
pale  blue  silk  with  a  broad  crimson  edge,  which  she 
drew  close  about  her  shoulders.  The  bar'  of  red 
lying  about  her  neck  forced  forward  h  golden 
tresses,  throwing  them  about  her  brow  v  ^hat  thej 
stood  out  round  her  face  in  a  changeful  aureole  of 
fine-spun  gold.  She  took  a  swift  glance  in  the  mirror, 
holding  her  candle  in  her  hand.  As  she  did  so  she 
laughed  a  nervous  little  laugh  all  to  herself.  How 
foolish  of  her !  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  see  her.  But  nevertheless  she  put  out  her 
light,  a^d  went  to  the  door  smiling.  She  bad  no 
sense  oi  jing  that  which  she  ought  not  to  do ;  for 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  her  liberty  in  all  matten 
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whaCMCver  ever  since  the  came  to  Craig  Ronald  i  and 
in  the  lununer  weather  nothing  vraa  more  common 
than  for  her  to  walk  out  upon  the  moor  in  the  dewy 
cloM  of  dajr.  She  that  the  door  quietly  behind  her, 
and  let  her  foot  on  the  silent  ebstic  turf,  close  cropped 
by  many  woolly  generations.  The  night  shut  down 
behind  her  closer  than  fhe  door.  The  western  wind 
cooled  her  brain, and  the  singing  in  her  heart  rose  into 
a  louder  altar-song.  A  woman  ever  longs  to  be  giving 
herself.  She  rejoices  in  sacrifice.  It  is  a  pity  that 
•he  so  often  chooses  an  indifferently  worthy  altar. 
Yet  it  is  questionable  whether  her  own  pleasure  in  the 
sacrifice  is  any  the  less. 

At  the  gate  of  the  yard,  which  had  been  left  open 
and  hung  backward  perilously  upon  its  hinges,  she 

paused. 

«  That  is  that  careless  girl,  Jess !  **  she  said,  prac- 
tical even  at  such  a  moment. 

And  she  was  right— it  was  Jess  who  had  so  left  it. 
Indeed,  had  she  been  a  moment  sooner  and  the  night 
a  little  lighter,  she  might  have  seen  Jess  flit  by,  taking 
the  downward  road  which  led  through  the  elder-trees 
to  the  waterside.  As  it  was,  she  only  shut  the  gate 
carefully,  so  that  no  night- wandering  cattle  might 
disturb  the  repose  of  her  grandparents,  laid  asltep  by 
Meg  in  their  k>w-cetlinged  bedroom. 

The  whole  hem.  breathed  from  its  walls  and  broad 
yard  spaces  the  peaceful  rise  and  fidl  of  an  tnfiuit's 
repose.  There  was  no  sound  about  the  warm  and 
friendly  jdacc  save  the  sleepy  chuntur  of  a  hen  on  the 
bauks  of  the  peat-house,  just  sufficiently  awake  to  be 
conscious  of  her  own  comrort. 

The  hiU  road  was  both  stony  and  difficult,  but 
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Wimwne's  feet  went  along  it  tmily  and  lightly.  On 
not  a  tiiu^lc  itonc  did  the  stumble.  She  walked  to 
gbdsoraely  that  she  trod  on  the  air.  There  were 
no  rockt  ir  !cr  path  that  night.  Behind  her  the 
lading  tftxt  u-  the  west  winked  once  and  went  out. 
PalpaFIc  .  ai xrifcs  settled  about  her.  The  sigh  of  the 
waste  rUK  Ani..,  where  in  the  haggs  the  wild  fowl 
were  n  :*tLn:;  and  the  adders  slept,  came  uown  over 
the  wel»-;r-'!*iii  ;u  brae  to  her. 

Wiiiso.  5  .,H  ...  h,  y.  Why  hasten,  when  at 
the  end  of  tlu  vva;  there  certainly  lies  the  sweet 
beginniii-;  of  .1  'hings?  Already  might  she  be 
happy  ir.  the  po  se?$ion  of  ceruinties  ?  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that  I4alph  would  not  be  at  the  tryst- 
ing-place.  That  a  messenger  might  fiul  or  be  false 
did  not  once  cross  her  mind.  But  maidenly  tremoura, 
delicious  in  their  uncertainty,  coursed  along  her  limbs 
and  through  all  her  being.  Could  any  one  have  seen, 
there  was  a  large  and  almost  exultant  happiness  in  the 
depths  of  her  eyes.  Her  lips  were  parted  a  little,  like 
a  child  that  waits  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  curtain  rise  on 
some  wondrous  and  long-dreamed-of  spectocle. 

Soon  against  the  darker  sky  the  hill  dyke  stood  up, 
looking  in  the  gloom  massive  as  the  Picts*  Wall  of 
k)ng  ago.  It  followed  irreguhrly  the  ridgy  dips  and 
hollows  downward,  till  it  ran  into  the  intenser  dark- 
ness of  the  pines.  In  a  moment,  ere  yet  she  was 
ready,  there  before  her  was  the  gate  of  her  tryst.  She 
paused,  affrighted  for  the  first  time.  She  listened,  and 
there  was  no  sound.  A  trembling  came  over  her  and 
an  uncertainty.    She  turned,  in  act  to  8cc. 

But  out  of  the  dark  of  the  great  dyke  stepped  a 
figure  cloaked  from  head  to  heel,  and  while  Winsome 
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wavertd,  tingling  now  with  ihame  and  fev,  in  an 
tmtant  the  was  endoMd  within  two  wry  ttrong  arnu, 
that  received  her  ai  in  a  anare  a  bird  ia  taken. 

Suddenly  Winaome  fUt  her  breath  shorten.  She 
panted  as  if  she  could  not  get  air,  like  the  bird  as  it 
flutters  and  palpitates. 

"Oh,  I  ought  not  to  have  come!"  she  said,  in 
terror  and  doubt,  **  but  I  could  not  help  it !  ** 

There  was  no  worH  in  answer,  only  a  closer  folding 
of  the  arms  that  cinctured  her.  In  the  west  the  dusk 
was  lightening  and  the  eyelid  of  the  night  Jrew  slowly 
and  grimly  up. 

When  for  the  first  time  she  looked  shyly  upward. 
Winsome  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Agnew  Grea- 
torix.  Wrapped  in  his  great  military  cloak,  with  a 
triumphant  look  in  his  handsome  face,  he  smiled  down 

upon  her. 

Great  Lord  of  Innocence  !  give  now  this  lamb  of 

thine  Thy  help ! 

The  leaping  soul  of  pure  disembodied  terror  stood 
in  Winsome's  eyes.  Fascinated  like  an  antelope  in 
the  coils  of  a  python  she  gazed,  her  eyes  dilating  and 
contracting— the  world  whirling  about  her,  the  soul 
of  her  bounding  and  panting  to  burst  its  bars. 

"Winsome,  my  darling!"  he  said,  "you  have 
come  to  me.     You  are  min?;  "—bending  his  face    o 

hers. 

Not  yet  had  the  power  to  speak  or  to  resist  come 
back  to  her,  so  instant  and  terrible  was  her  surprise. 
But  at  the  first  touch  of  his  lips  upon  h  r  c  cek,  the 
very  despair  brought  back  to  her  tenf  Id  her  own 
strength.  She  pushed  against  hiir  with  iter  hands, 
straining  him  from  her  by  the  rigid  tenstor.  of  her 
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arms,  setdng  her  fine  &r  from  hit,  but  itill  unable  to 
break  the  dasp  of  his  arms  about  her. 

**  x^et  me  go !  let  me  go  !**  she  cried,  in  a  hoarse 
and  labouring  whisper. 

"Gently,  gently,  fiur  and  softly,  ray  birdie,"  Grea- 
torix  said,  still  smiling }  "  surely  you  hare  not  for- 
gotten that  you  sent  for  me  to  meet  yoa  here.  Well, 
I  am  here,  and  I  am  not  such  a  hoi  as  to  come  for 
nothing ! " 

The  rcry  impossilnlity  of  words  steeled  Winsome*s 
heart. 

**  /  send  for  you ! "  cried  Winsome ;  « I  never  had 
message  or  word  with  you  in  my  life  to  give  you  a 
right  to  touch  me  with  your  little  finger.  Let  me 
go^  and  this  instant,  Agnew  Greatorix ! " 

"Winsome,  sweetest  girl,  it  pleases  you  to  jest. 
Have  not  I  your  own  letter  in  my  pocket  telling  me 
where  to  meet  you  ?  Did  pu  not  writt  kf  I  am 
not  angry.  You  can  play  out  your  play  and  (vetend 
you  do  not  care  for  me  as  much  as  you  like;  but  I  will 
not  let  you  go.  I  have  loved  you  too  long,  though 
till  now  you  were  cruel  and  would  neither  listen  or  yet 
give  me  hope.  So  when  I  got  your  letter  I  knew  it 
was  love,  after  all,  that  had  been  in  your  eyes  as  I  rode 
away." 

"Listen,"  said  Winsome,  eagerly;  "there  is  some 
terrible  misuke  j  I  never  wrote  a  line  to  you ** 

"  It  matters  not }  it  was  to  me  that  your  letter 
canw,  k'ought  by  your  messenger  to  the  castle  an 
hour  ago.  So  here  I « am,  and  here  you  are,  my 
beauty,  «nd  we  shall  just  make  the  best  of  it,  as  lovers 
should  when  the  nights  arc  short." 

He  ckMed  his  arms  about  her,  forcing  the  strength 
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out  of  her  wrists  widi  slow,  rude,  masculine  muscles. 
A  numtmess  aud  a  deadness  ran  through  her  limbs  as 
he  compelled  her  nearer  to  him.  Her  head  spun 
round  with  the  fear  of  fainting.  With  a  great  effort 
she  forced  herself  back  a  step  fiom  him,  and  just  as 
she  Mt  the  breath  jf  his  mouth  upon  hers  her  heart 
made  way  through  her  lips. 

<*Ralph!  Ralphl  Help  m&— help!  Oh,  come  to 
me!"  she  cried,  in  her  extremity  of  terror  and  the 
oncoming  rigour  of  unconsciousness. 

The  next  moment  she  dropped  limp  and  sensdess 
into  the  arms  of  Agnew  Greatorix.  For  a  long 
moment  he  held  her  up,  listening  to  the  echoes  of  that 
great  cry,  wondering  whether  it  would  wake  up  the 
whole  world,  or  i^  indeed,  there  were  none  to  answer 
in  that  solitary  place. 

But  only  the  wild  bird  wailed  like  a  lost  soul  too 
bad  for  heaven,  too  good  for  hell,  wandering  in  the 
waste  for  ever. 

Agnew  Greatorix  laid  Winsome  down  on  the 
heather,  lifeless  and  still,  her  pure  white  htx  resting 
in  a  nest  of  golden  curls,  the  red  band  of  her  mother's 
Indian  shawl  behind  all. 

But  as  the  insulter  stooped  to  take  his  will  of  her 
lips,  now  pale  and  defenceless,  something  that  had 
been  crouching  beastlike  in  the  heather  for  an  hour, 
tracking  and  tracing  him  like  a  remorseless  crawling 
horror,  suddenly  sprang  with  a  whinnying  rush  upon 
him  as  he  bent  over  Winsome*s  prostrate  body — 
gripped  straight  at  his  throat  and  bore  him  backward 
bareheaded  to  the  ground. 

So  unexpected  was  the  assault  that,  strong  man  as 
Greatorix  was,  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  resist- 
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Mice.  He  reeled  at  the  sudden  constriction  <^  hts 
throat  by  hands  that  hardly  seemed  human,  so  wide 
was  their  dutch,  so  terrible  the  stringency  of  their 
grasp.  He  struck  wildly  at  his  assaihmt,  but,  lying 
on  his  back  with  the  biting  and  strangling  thing 
above  him,  his  arms  only  met  on  one  another  in  vain 
blows.  He  felt  teeth  as  of  a  great  beast  meet  in  his 
throat,  and  in  the  sudden  agony  he  sent  abroad  the 
mighty  roar  of  a  man  in  the  grips  of  death  by  vio- 
lence. But  his  assailant  was  silent,  save  for  a  fierce 
moaning  growl  as  of  a  wild  beast  greedily  lapping 
fi'esh  blood. 

It  was  this  terrible  outcry  ringing  across  the  hills 
that  brought  the  farm  steading  suddenly  awake,  and 
sent  the  lads  swarming  about  the  house  with  lanterns. 
But  it  was  Ralph  alone  who,  having  heard  the  first 
cry  of  his  love  and  listened  to  nothing  else,  ran 
straight  onward,  bending  low,  with  a  terrible  stitch  in 
his  side  which  caught  his  breath  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground  almost  upon  the  white-wrapped  body  of  his 
love.  Hastily  he  knelt  beside  her  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  heart.  It  was  beating  surely  though 
fidntly. 

But  on  the  other  side,  against  the  gray  glimmer  of 
the  march  dyke,  he  could  see  the  twitchings  of  some 
great  agony.  At  intervals  there  was  the  glustly,  half- 
human  growling  and  the  so  jbing  catch  of  some  one 
striving  for  breath. 

A  light  shone  across  the  moor,  fitfully  wavering  as 
the  searcher  cast  its  rays  from  side  to  side.  Ralph 
glanced  behind  him  with  the  instinct  to  carry  his  love 
away  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  he  saw  the  face  of 
Meg  Kissock,  with  slow  Jock  Forrest  behind  her 
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carrying  a  lantern.     Meg  ran  to  the  side  of  her 

mistress. 
«Wha's  dune  this  ?"  she  demanded,  turning  fiercely 

to  Ralph.    «  Gin  ye ** 

« I  know  nothing  about  it.  Bring  the  lantern  here 
quickly,"  he  said,  leaving  Winsome  in  the  hands  of 
Meg.  Jock  Forrest  brought  the  lantern  round,  and 
there  on  the  grass  was  Agnew  Greatorix,  with 
daft  Jock  Gordon  above  him,  his  sinewy  hands 
gripping  the  man's  neck  and  his  teeth  set  in  his 

throat.  ^    J        IT     J 

Without  a  word  Ralph  pulled  Jock  Gordon  off  and 
flung  him  upon  the  heather,  where  Jock  Forrest  set 
his  foot  upon  him,  and  turned  the  light  of  the  lantern 
upon  the  furious  face  of  a  maniac,  foam-flecked  and 
blood -streaked.  Jock  still  growled  and  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  struggled  in  sullen  fury  to  get  at  his  fallen 
foe.  With  his  hat  Ralph  brought  water  from  a  deep 
moss-hole  and  dashed  it  upon  the  face  of  Winsome. 
In  ?  little  while  she  began  to  sob  in  a  heartbroken 
way.  Meg  took  her  head  upon  her  knees,  and 
soothed  her  mistress,  murmuring  tendernesses.  Next 
h"  brought  water  to  throw  over  the  face  and  neck  of 
C  atorix,  which  Jock  Gordon  in  his  fury  had  made 
to  ook  like  nothing  human. 

The  rest  might  wait.  It  was  Ralph's  first  care  to 
get  Winsome  home.  Kneeling  down  beside  her  he 
soothed  her  with  whispered  words,  till  the  piteous 
sobbing  in  her  throat  stilled  itself.  The  ploughman 
was  at  this  moment  stolidly  producing  pieces  of  rope 
from  his  pockets  and  tying  up  Jock  Gordon's  hands 
and  feet  i  but  after  his  first  attempts  again  to  fly  at 
Greatorix,  and  his  gasps  of  futile  wrath  when  forced 
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into  the  soft  mots  of  the  moor  hy  Jock  Forrest*t  foot, 
he  had  not  offered  to  move. 

H»  parwcysm  had  been  only  one  of  the  mighty 
spasms  of  madness  which  sometimes  come  over  the 
innocently  witless.  He  had  heard  dose  by  him  the 
cries  <^  Winsome  Charteris,  whom  he  had  wimhipped 
for  years  almost  in  the  place  cf  the  God  whom  he  had 
not  the  undentanding  to  know.  The  wonder  rather 
was  that  he  did  not  kill  Greatorix  outright.  A  few 
steps  nearer  the  great  stone  dyke,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Jock  Gordon  would  have  beaten  out  the 
assailant's  brains  with  a  ragged  stone. 

Winsome  had  not  yet  awakened  enough  to  ask 
how  all  these  things  came  about.  She  could  only 
cling  to  Meg,  and  listen  to  Ralph  whispering  in  her 
ear. 

**  I  can  go  home  now,**  she  said,  earnestly. 
So  Ralph  and  Meg  helped  her  up,  Ralph  wrapping 
her  in  her  great  crimson-barred  shawl. 

Ralph    would    have    kissed    her,    but   Winsome, 
•unding  unsteadily  clasping  Meg's  arm,  said  quietly : 
"  Not  to-night.     I  am  not  able  to  bear  it.** 
It  was  past  midnight  when  Ralph  and  the  silent 
Jock  Forrest  got  Agnew  Greatorix  into  the  spring- 
cart  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Castle. 

He  hy  with  his  eyes  closed,  silent.  Ralph  took 
Jock  Gordon  to  the  manse  with  him,  determined  to 
tell  the  whole  to  Mr,  Welsh  if  necessary  j  but  if  it 
wen  not  necessary,  to  tell  no  one  more  than  he  could 
help,  in  order  to  shelter  Winsome  from  misappre- 
hension. It  says  something  for  Ralph  that,  in  the 
turmdl  <rf  the  night  and  the  unavailing  questionings 
of  the  morning,  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
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doubting  hit  love.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  in  the 
depths  of  agony  of  body  or  spirit  she  had  called  out  to 
him.  All  the  rest  would  be  explained  in  due  time, 
and  he  could  wait.  Moreover,  so  selfish  a  thing  is 
love,  that  he  had  never  once  thought  of  Jess  Kissock 
from  the  moment  that  her  cry  had  pealed  across  the 
valley  of  the  elder-trees  and  the  plain  of  the  water 
meadows. 

When  he  brought  Jock  Giordon,  hardly  yet  humanly 
articulate,  into  the  kitchen  of  the  manse,  the  house 
was  still  asleep.  Then  Ralph  wakened  Manse  Bell, 
who  slept  above.  He  told  her  that  Jock  Gordon  had 
taken  a  fit  upon  the  moor,  that  he  had  found  him  ill, 
and  brought  him  home.  Next  he  went  up  to  the 
minister's  room,  where  he  found  Mr.  Welsh  reading 
his  Bible.  He  did  not  know  that  the  minister  had 
watched  him  both  come  and  go  from  his  window,  or 
that  he  had  remained  all  night  in  prayer  for  the  lad, 
who,  as  he  misdoubted,  was  in  deep  waters. 

As  soon  as  Jock  Gordon  had  drunk  the  tea  and 
partaken  of  the  beef  ham  which  Manse  Bell  somewhat 
grumblingly  set  before  him,  he  said  : 

«  Noo,  I'll  awa'.  The  tykes  '11  be  after  me,  nae 
doot,  but  it's  no  in  yin  o*  them  to  catch  Jock  Gordon 
gin  yince  he  gets  into  the  Dungeon  o*  Buchan." 

''But  ye  maun  wait  on  the  minister  or  Maister 
Peden.  They'll  hae  muckle  to  ask  ye,  nae  doot ! " 
said  Bell,  who  yearned  for  news. 

"  Nae  doot,  nae  doot !  ^  said  daft  Jock  Gordon, 
**  an'  I  hae  little  to  answer.  It's  no  for  me  to  tie  the 
rape  roond  my  ain  craig.  Na,  na,  time  aneuch  to 
answer  when  I'm  afore  the  sherra  at  Kirkcudbright 
for  this  nicht's  Mrark." 
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With  these  words  Jock  todc  hit  pilgrim  stiff  and 
departed  for  parts  unknown.  As  he  said,  it  was  not 
bloodhounds  that  could  catch  Jock  Gordon  on  the 
Ranges  of  Kells. 

But  in  the  morning  word  came  to  the  cot-house 
of  the  Kissocks  that  Mistress  Kissock  was  wanted 
up  at  the  castle  to  nurse  a  gentleman  who  had 
had  an  accident  when  shooting.  Mistress  Kissock 
was  unable  to  go  herself,  but  her  daughter  Jess  went 
instead  of  her  to  Greatorix  Castle,  having  had  some 
practice  in  nursing,  among  other  experiences  which 
she  had  gained  in  England.  It  was  repented  that  she 
made  an  excellent  nurse. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THB   STUDY  OF  THK   MANSE  O?   DULLAKO. 


It  was  growing  slowly  dusk  again  when  Ralph  Peden 
returned  from  visiting  Craig  Ronald  along  tbt  shore 
road  to  the  Dullarg  and  its  manse.  He  walked 
briskly,  as  one  who  has  good  news.  Sometimes  he 
whistled  to  himself— breaking  ofF  short  with  a  quick 
smile  at  some  recollection.  Once  he  stq>ped  and 
laughed  aloud.  Then  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  rook 
which  eyed  him  superciliously  from  the  top  of  a  turf 
dyke.  He  made  a  bad  shot,  at  which  the  black  critic 
wiped  the  bare  butt  of  his  bill  upon  the  grass,  uttered 
a  hoarse  *^  A-ha !  **  of  derision,  and  plunged  down 
squatty  amvong  the  dock-leaves  on  the  other  side. 

As  Ralph  turned  up  the  manse  loaning  to  the  bare 
front  door,  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague  uneasiness, 
the  feeling  of  a  man  who  returns  to  a  house  of  gloom 
from  a  world  where  all  things  have  been  full  <^  sun- 
shine. It  was  not  the  same  world  as  it  had  been 
a  week  ago.  Even  he,  Ralph  Peden,  was  not  the 
same  man.  But  he  entered  the  house  with  that 
innocent  affectation  of  exceeding  ease  which  is  the 
boy's  tribute  to  his  own  inexperience.  He  went  up 
the  stairs  through  the  dark  lobby  and  entered  Allan 
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Welth*t  ttudy.  The  minuter  was  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  window,  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of 
him,  and  his  great  domed  forehead  and  emaciated 
features  standing  out  against  the  orange  and  crimson 
pool  of  glory  where  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

Ralf^  ostentatiously  clattered  down  an  armful  of 
books  on  the  uble.  The  minister  did  not  speak  at 
first,  and  Ralph  began  his  explanation. 

«I  am  sorry,**  he  said,  hesiuting  and  blushing 
under  the  keen  eyes  of  his  fitther*s  friend.  **  I  had 
no  idea  I  should  have  been  deuined,  but  the  truth 

«*I  ken  what  the  truth  is,**  said  AUan  Welsh, 
quietly.  ^Sit  down,  Ralph  Peden.  I  have  some- 
what to  say  to  you.** 

A  coW  chill  ran  through  the  young  man*s  veins,  to 
which  succeeded  a  thrill  of  indignation.  Was  it 
possible  durt  he  was  about  to  reproach  him,  as  a 
student  in  trials  for  the  ministry  of  the  Marrow 
kirk,  with  having  behaved  in  any  way  unbecoming 
an  aspirant  to  that  high  office,  or  left  undone  any- 
thing expected  of  him  as  his  father*s  son  i 

TTie  minister  was  long  in  speaking.  Against  the 
onnge  light  of  evening  which  barred  the  window, 
his  hex  could  not  be  seen,  but  Ralph  had  the  feeling 
that  his  eyes,  unseen  themselves,  were  reading  into 
his  very  souL  He  sat  him  (k>wn  and  clenched  his 
hands  under  the  uble. 

*I  was  at  the  Bridge  of  &annoch  and  Craig 
Ronald  this  day,**  began  the  minister  at  ly»».  **I 
was  on  my  way  to  visit  a  parishioner,  but  1  >  not 
Qoncesl  from  you  that  I  also  made  it  my  bus*,  ss  to 
observe  your  walk  and  conversation.** 
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•Bjr  what  right  do  jrou  thus  speak  to  me  f  "  kcnn 
Ralph,  the  hotter  blood  of  hi*  mother  rising  withia 
him. 

**B]r  the  right  given  to  me  by  your  frther  to  study 
your  heart  and  to  find  out  whether  indeed  it  is  seeking 
towrik  in  the  more  perfect  way.  By  my  lore  and 
r^ard  for  you,  I  hope  I  may  also  add.** 

The  minister  paused,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for 
what  h«  had  yet  to  say.  He  leaned  hn  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  Ralph  did  not  see  that  his  frail  figure 
was  shaken  with  some  en«otion  too  strong  for  Iria 
physical  powers,  only  kept  in  check  by  the  keen  and 
indomitable  will  within. 

«  Ra!ph,  my  hd,**  AUan  Wekh  continued,  «  do  not 
^^'"'^  ^^  ^"^  "**  foreseen  this ;  and  had  your 
ftther  written  to  inform  me  of  his  intention  to  send 
you  to  me,  I  should  have  urged  him  to  cause  you  t» 
abide  in  your  own  city.  What  I  feared  in  thought  » 
in  act  come  to  pass.    I  saw  it  in  your  ^es  Ttstreea." 

Ra!ph*s  eyes  spoke  an  indignant  query. 

"Ralph  Peden,**8aid  the  minister,  "since  I  came 
here,  eighteen  years  ago,  not  a  mouse  has  crept  out  of 
Craig  Ronald  but  I  have  made  it  my  business  Co 
know  it.  I  am  no  spy,  and  yet  I  need  not  be  told 
what  happened  yesterday  or  to-day.** 

"Then,  sir,  you  know  that  I  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.** 

« I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  Ralph,  which  I  desire 
to  say  by  no  means  in  angpr.  But  first  let  me  say 
this :  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  ever  be  mote  to 
Winifred  Charteris  than  you  are  to-day.** 

"That  is  probable  enough,  sir,  but  I  would  like  t» 
know  why  in  that  case  I  am  caUed  in  question." 
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«*Bcatttte  I  have  been,  more  than  twenty  yean  ag^ 
where  yw  are  to-day,  Ralph  Peden.  I— even  I-- 
have  seen  eyes  blue  u  thoM  of  Wimome  Charterit 
kindle  with  pleasure  at  my  approach.  Yea,  I  have 
known  it.  And  1  have  alw  teen  the  Kda  Ke  white 
and  itill  upon  thote  eyes,  and  I  am  here  to  warn  you 
from  the  primroM  way  j  anu  abo,  if  need  be,  to  fcrbid 
you  to  walk  therein." 

His  voice  took  a  sterner  tone  with  the  last  words. 

Ralph  bowed  his  head  on  the  uble  and  listened ; 
but  there  wm  no  feeling  save  resentment  and  re- 
sistance in  his  heart. 

The  minister  went  on  in  a  level,  unemotional  tone, 
like  one  telling  a  tale  of  long  ago,  of  which  the  issues 
and  even  the  interests  are  dead  and  gone. 

<(  I  do  not  look  now  like  a  man  on  whom  the  eye 
of  woman  could  ever  rest  with  the  abandonment  of 
k>ve.  Yet  I,  Allan  Welsh,  have  seen  the  love  that 
casteth  out  fear." 

After  a  pause  the  high,  expressionless  voice  took  up 

the  tale. 

"Many  years  ago  there  were  two  students,  poor  in 
money  but  rich  in  their  mutual  bve.  They  were 
ckxer  in  afiection  than  twin  brothers.  The  elder  was 
betrothed  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful  girl  in  the 
country ;  so  he  took  down  his  friend  with  him  to  the 
•iiag;:  where  the  maid  dwelt,  to  stand  by  his  side  and 
k»k  upon  the  joy  of  the  bridegroom.  He  saw  the 
trysted  of  his  friend.  He  and  she  looked  into  one 
another's  eyes  and  were  drawn  together  as  by  a  power 
beyond  them.  The  elder  wm  summoned  suddenly 
back  to  the  dty,  and  for  a  week  he,  all  unthinking, 
left  the  friends  of  his  love  together,  glad  that  they 
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•houM  know  one  another  better.  They  walked 
together.  They  tpoke  of  many  things,  ever  re- 
turning back  to  ipeak  of  themielves.  One  day 
they  held  a  book  together  till  they  heard  their  own 
hearts  beat  audibly,  and  in  the  book  read  no  more 
that  day. 

«« Upon  the  friend*!  return  he  found  only  an  empty 
house  and  distracted  parents.  Bride  and  brother  had 
fled.  Word  came  that  they  had  been  joined  by  old 
Joseph  Paisley,  the  Gretna  Green  *  welder,*  without 
blessing  of  minister  or  kirk.  Then  they  hid  them- 
selves in  a  little  Cumbrian  village,  where  for  six  years 
the  un<aithAil  friend  wrought  for  his  wife — for  so  he 
deemed  her— till  in  the  late  bitterness  of  bringing 
forth  she  died,  that  was  the  fairest  of  women  and  the 
most  unhappy." 

The  minister  ceased.  Outside  the  rain  had  come 
on  in  big  single  drops,  hying  the  dust  on  the  road. 
Ralph  could  hear  it  pattering  on  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  plane-tree  outside  the  window.  He  did  not  like 
to  hear  it.     It  sounded  like  a  woman's  tears. 

But  he  could  not  understand  how  all  this  bore  on 
his  case.  He  was  silenced  and  awed,  but  it  was  with 
the  sight  of  the  soul  of  a  man  of  years  and  a|^roved 
sanctity  in  deep  apparent  waters  of  sorrow. 

The  minister  lifted  his  head  and  listened.  In  the 
ancient  woodwork  of  the  manse,  somewhere  in  the 
crumbling  wainscoting,  the  little  boring  creature 
called  a  death-watch  ticked  like  the  ticking  of  an  old 
verge  watch.  Mr.  Welsh  broke  off  with  a  sudden 
causeless  anger  very  appalling  in  one  so  sage  and 
sober  in  demeanour. 
«  There's  that  beast  again  !  **  he  said  j  «  often  have 
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I  tiMHght  it  WM  ticking  in  mj  head. 

\t  ever  linct  tli«  night  the  died * 

« I  wonder  tt  a  nun  like  jrou,"  said  Ralph,  «*  with 
your  wisdom  and  Christian  standing,  caring  for  a 


**  You're  a  very  young  man,  and  when  you  are 
older  ma/be  jtw*!!  wonder  at  a  deal  fcwer  things** 
amwcred  the  minister  with  a  kind  of  excited 
truculence  rery  foreign  to  his  haWt,  «*for  I  mysell 
am  a  worm  and  no  uian,**  he  added,  dreamily. 
«And  often  I  tried  to  kifl  the  bemt.    Ye  see  thac 

marks "   he  broke  off  again— « I  bored  for  it 

till  the  boards  are  a  honeycomb,  b«t  the  thing  aye 

ticks  on.** 

«  But,  Mr.  Webb,**  said  Ralph,  eagerly,  with  some 
sympathy  in  his  voice,  fearing  naturally  lest  hb  host's 
mind  w«re  giving  way,  «why  should  you  trouble 
yourself  about  this  story  now— or  I,  for  the  matto' 
of  that  ?  I  can  understand  that  Winsome  Chartcris 
has  somehow  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  knowkt^ 
has  come  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  duty  j  but 
even  if,  at  any  future  time,  Wimome  Charteris  were 
aught  to  me  or  I  to  her — tht  which  I  have  at  present 
only  too  little  hope  of— her  forbears,  be  they  whomso- 
ever they  might,  were  no  more  to  me  than  Julius 
Caesar.  I  have  seen  her  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 
What  needs  she  of  ancestors  that  is  kin  to  the 

angeb?" 

Something  like  pity  came  into  the  minister's  stem 
eyes  as  he  listened  to  the  lad.  Once  in  his  hour  he 
lad  spoken  just  such  wild,  h«irt-eagcr  words. 

«I  will  answer  you  in  a  sentence,**  he  said.  **I 
tJiat  speak  with  you  am  the  cause.    I  am  he  that  has 
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preached  hw  and  the  gospel— for  twenty  yean 
covering  my  sin  with  the  Pharisee's  strictness  of 
obaenrance.  I  am  he  that  was  fidse  friend  but  never 
Wse  lover— that  married  without  kirk  or  blessing.  I 
am  the  man  that  clasped  a  dead  woman's  hand  whom 
I  never  owned  as  wiffe,  and  watched  afar  ofF  the  babe 
that  I  never  dared  to  call  mine  own.  I  am  the  father 
of  Winifred  Chartcris— coward  before  man,  casuway 
before  God.  Of  my  sin  two  know  besides  my  Maker 
— the  fitther  that  begot  you,  whose  fidse  friend  I  waa 
in  the  days  that  were,  and  Walter  Skirving,  the  father 
of  the  first  Winifred,  whose  eyes  this  hand  ck»ed 
under  the  Peacock  tree  at  Crossthwaite." 

The  broad  drops  fell  on  the  wi.idow-panes  in 
splashes,  and  the  thunder  rain  df^ummcd  on  the  roof. 

The  minister  rose  and  went  oi  t,  leaving  Ralph 
Peden  sitting  in  the  dark  with  the  universe  in  ruins 
about  him.     The  universe  is  fragile  at  twciuy-one. 

And  overhead  the  great  drops  fell  from  the  btood- 
ing  thunder-clouds,  and  in  the  wainscoting  of  Allan 
Webb's  study  the  death-watch  ticked. 
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OUTCAST    AMD    ALIEN   FROM    THE    COMMOWWBALTH. 

**  Moreover,  my  son,'*  said  the  minister— coming  in 
an  hour  afterwards  to  take  up  the  interrupted  dis- 
cussion—"the  kirk  of  the  Marrow  overrides  all 
considerations  of  affection  or  self-intereiit.  If  you 
are  to  enter  the  Marrow  kirk,  you  must  live  for  the 
Marrow,  and  fight  for  the  Marrow,  and,  above  all,  you 

must  wed  for  the  Marrow ** 

"  As  you  did,  no  doubt,"  said  Ralph,  with  the  small 
generosity  of  youth  when  it  is  crossed. 

Ralph  was  still  sitting  in  the  study  where  the 
minister  had  left  him. 

«  No,  for  myself,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  certain 
firmness  and  high  civility,  which  made  the  young  man 
ashamed  of  himself,  « I  am  no  true  son  of  the  Marrow. 
I  have  indeed  faithfully  served  the  Marrow  kirk  in 
her  true  and  only  protesting  section  for  twe-.ty-five 
years  j  but  I  am  only  kept  in  my  position  by  the  good 
grace  of  two  men— of  your  fether  and  of  Walter 
Skirving.  And  do  not  think  that  they  keep  their 
mouths  sealed  by  any  love  for  me.  Were  there  only 
my  own  life  and  good  name  to  consider,  they  would 
speak  instantly,  and  I  should  be  deposed,  without 
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avfl  or  word  ipoken  in  my  own  defence.  Nay,  by 
what  I  have  akeady  .poken,  I  have  put  myself  in  your 
hands.  AU  that  you  have  to  do  is  simply  to  rise  in 
your  phce  on  the  Sabbath  morn  and  teU  the  congreea- 
t.on  what  I  have  told  you-that  the  minister  of  Se 
Marrow  kirk  m  Dullarg  is  a  man  rebuking  sin  when 
h«  own  hearthstone  is  unclean-a  man  irregularly 
espoused,  who  wrongfuUy  christened  his  own  un- 
acknowledged child." 

Allan  Welsh  laid  his  brow  against  the  hard  wood  of 
the  study  table  as  though  to  cool  it. 

«  N^"  he  continued,  kx>king  Ralph  in  the  fiwe.  as 
the  midnight  hummed  around,  and  the  bats  softly 
flutter^  like  gigantic  moths  outside,  «your  father  is 
«Icnt  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  the  Marrow 
kirki    but  this  thing  shaU  never  be  said  of  his  own 
•on,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  Marrow  kirk— the  lad 
she  h»  colleged  and  watched  and  prayed  for-not 
only  the  two  congregations  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
l^uliarg    cwitributing    yearly  out  of  their  smallest 
pittances,    but    the    faithful    single    member,    and 
adherents  throughout  broad  Scotland—many  of  whom 
are  coming  to  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  our  oncoming 
synod,  ,n  order  to  be  present  at  it,  and  at  the  com- 
munion when  I  shall  assist  your  fether." 
"But  why  may  not  I  marry  Winsome  Charteris, 

«0  young  man,"  said  the  minister,  «ken  ye  so 

mle  about  the  kirk  o'  the  Marrow,  and  the  r«pect 

that  your  father  and  rayself  cherish  for  the  office 

of  her  mmistry,  that  ye  think  that  we  could  permit 

a  probationer,  on  trials  for  the  highest  office  within 
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her  gift,  to  connect  hiimelf  by  tie,  bond,  or  engage- 
ment with  the  daughter  of  an  unbkit  marriage? 
That  wouH  be  winking  at  a  new  tin,  darker  even 
than  the  old."  Then,  with  a  burtt  of  paMWft— «I, 
even  I,  wouM  sooner  denounce  it  mjtttlt  though  ic 
cost  ne  my  poaition!  For  twenty  y«n  I  h«»e 
known  that  before  God  I  waa  coodenwrf.  Yow  have 
•een  me  praying— yes,  often— att  night,  hut  ■w>ar  did 
you  or  mortil  man  hear  me  pnqring  for  mtftM. 

iLalph  held  out  his  hand  in  sympathy.  Mr.  Welsh 
did  not  seem  to  nodoe  it.    He  went  on : 

« I  was  praying  for  th*  poor  sio^  fcM:— the  elect 
of  God— their  minister  abne  a  castaway,  set  beyond 
the  mercy  of  God  by  his  own  act.  Have  I  not 
prayed  that  they  might  never  be  put  to  shame  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  minister's  sin  being  made  a  mockery 
in  the  courts  of  BeKal?     And  have  I  not  been 

answered  ? " 

Here  we  fear  that  Mr.  WeUi  referred  to  the 
ecclesiastical  surroundings  of  the  Reverend  Erasmus 

Teends. 

"And  I  prayed  for  my  poor  knie,  and  for  you, 
when  I  saw  you  both  in  the  loods  of  deep  waters.  I 
have  wept  great  and  bitter  tears  for  you  twain.  But 
I  am  to  receive  my  answer  and  reward,  for  this  night 
you  shall  give  me  your  word  that  never  more  will  you 
pass  word  of  bve  to  Winsome,  the  daughter  of  ABan 
Charteris  Welsh.  For  the  sake  of  the  Marrow  kirk 
and  the  unstained  truth  delivered  to  the  martyrs,  and 
upheld  by  your  father  one  great  day,  you  will  do  this 

thing."  - 

«Mr.  Welsh,"  said  the  young  man,  cahnly,  "1 

cannot,  even  though  I  be  willing,  do  this  thing.    My 
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i«rt  and  liie,  my  honour  and  wori,  are  too  deeply 
CBgaged  for  me  to  go  ImcIc.  At  whatever  coat  to 
mjrael^  I  mutt  Iceep  tryst  and  pledge  with  the  gtri 
who^  trusted  me,  and  who  for  me  has  to-night 
suffend  thiagB  whose  depths  of  pain  and  shame  I 
know  aot  ytt," 

-Tlieo,''  said  the  minitiv,  sternly,  «if  that  be  so, 
you  and  I  must  twine.  My  duty  is  done  If  yo« 
refiise  my  appeal,  yau  are  no  true  son  of  the  Marrow 
kirk,andnocandMlBtc  thatlam  reoMMaend  for  her 
ministry.  Moreover,  to  keep  you  lonfar  in  my 
house  and  at  my  board  were  ucitly  to  cncourav  you 
in  your  feMy." 

"It  is  quite  true,-  replied  Ralph,  unshaken  and 
undaunted,  « that  I  may  be  as  un^  as  you  say  for  the 
o«ce  and  ministry  of  the  Marrow  kirk.  It  k,  indeed, 
only  what  I  have  thought  for  a  long  season.  If  that 
be  so,  then  it  were  weU  that  I  should  withdraw,  and 
leave  the  place  for  some  one  \  orthicr." 

**  I  wonder  to  hear  ye,  Ralph  Peden,  your  fitther's 
•on,"  said  the  minister,  «you  that  have  been  colleged 
by  the  shillings  and  sixpences  of  the  poor  hiU  folk. 
How  will  ye  do  with  these  ? " 
"I  will  pay  them  back,"  said  Ralph. 
« Hear  ye,  man :  can  ye  pay  back  the  love  that 
hained  and  saved  to  send  them  to  Edinburgh  ?     Can 
ye  pay  back  the  prayers  and  expectations  that  foUowed 
ye  from  class  to  class,  rejoicing  in  your  success,  pray- 
ing that  the  salt  of  godliness  might  be  put  for  you  into 
the  fountains  of  earthly  learning  i     Pay  back,  Ralph 
Peden  ?--I  wonder  sair  that  ye  are  not  shamed  I  " 

Indeed,  Ralph  was  in  a  sorrowful  quandary.     He 
knew  that  it  was  aU  true,  and  he  saw  no  way  out  of  it 
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without  pun  and  grief  to  wot.  But  the  thought  of 
Wtmonie*!  cry  came  to  him,  heard  in  the  lonesome 
night.  That  appeal  had  severed  him  in  a  moment 
from  aU  his  old  life.  He  could  not,  though  he  were 
to  lose  heaven  and  earth,  leave  her  now  to  reproach 
and  ignominy.  She  had  claimed  him  in  her  utter 
need,  and  he  would  stand  good,  lover  and  friend 
to  hi  counted  on,  till  the  world  should  end. 

«It  is  true  what  you  say,"  s«d  Ralph  j  «I  mourn 
for  it  every  word,  hut  I  cannot  and  will  not  submit 
my  conscience  and  my  heart  to  the  keeping  even  of 
the  Marrow  kirk.** 

«Ye  should  have  thought  on  that  sooner,**  inter- 
jected the  minister,  grimly. 

«  God  gave  ne  my  affections  as  a  sacred  trust.  This 
als*  ia  part  of  my  religion.  And  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
in  any  wise  give  up  hope  of  winning  this  giri  whom  I 
kve,  and  whom  you  above  all  others  ought  sueely  to 

love." 

«  Then,"  said  the  minister,  rising  solemnly  with  his 
hand  outstretched  as  when  he  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, "  I,  Allan  Welsh,  who  k>ve  you  as  my  son, 
and  who  hiPe  my  daughter  more  than  ten  daughters 
who  bear  no  reproach,  tell  you,  Ralph  Peden,  that  I 
can  no  bi^r  company  with  you..  Henceforth  I 
count  you  as  a  rebel  and  a  stranger.  More  than 
self,  more  tlan  life,  more  than  child  or  wife,  I, 
sinner  as  I  a■^  love  the  honour  and  discipline  of 
the  kirk  of  the  Marrow.  Henceforth  you  and  I 
are  strangers.* 

The  words  irisd  the  young  man.     He  took  up  his 
iiat,  which  had  feUen  upon  the  floor. 

**  If  that  be  Hb  the  sooner  that  this  house  is  rid  of 
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the  presence  of  a  stranger  and  a  rebel  tiie  better  for  k, 
Mid  the  happier  for  you.  I  thank  you  for  all  the  kind- 
ness  you  have  showrn  to  me,  and  I  bid  you,  with  true 
afiection  and  respect,  fiuewell !  ** 

So,  without  waiting  even  to  go  upstairs  for  anything 
belonging  to  him,  and  with  no  further  word  on  either 
side,  Ralph  Peden  stepped  into  the  dear,  sobering 
midnight,  the  chi.'l  air  meeting  him  like  a  wdl.  The 
stars  had  come  out  and  were  shining  almoat  frosty- 
clear,  though  it  was  July. 

And  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  out  the  minister  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  so  continued  all  the  night  praying  with 
his  face  to  the  earth. 
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Whativbr  it  too  prcdoua,  too  tender,  too  good,  too 
<vil,  too  shameful,  too  beautiful  for  the  day,  happen 
in  the  night.    Night  is  the  bath  of  life,  the  anodyne 
of  heartaches,  the  silencer  of  passions,  the  breeder  of 
them  too }  the  teacher  of  those  who  would  learn,  the 
dcik  that  shuts  a  man  in  with  his  own  souL    The 
seeds  of  great  deeds  and  great  crimes  are  alike  sown  in 
the  night    The  good  Samaritan  doeth  his  good  by 
stealth ;  the  wicked  one  cometh  and  soweth  his  tares 
among  the  wheat.    The  k>ver  and  the  lustful  person, 
the  thief  and  the  thinker,  the  preacher  and  the  poacher, 
are  abroad  in  the  night.    In  fiu:tories  and  mills,  beside 
the  ceaseless  whirl  of  machinery,  stand  men  to  whom 
day  is  night  and  night  day.    In  cities  the  guardians  of 
the  midnight  go  hither  and  thither  with  measured  step 
under  the  drizzling  rain.    No  man  cares  that  they  are 
k>nely  and  cold.    Yet,  nevertheless,  both  light  and 
darkness,  night  and  day,  are  but  the  accidents  of  a 
little  time.    It  is  twilight— the  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing and  of  the  go<b — that  is  the  true  normal  of  the 
universe.    Night  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  light 
the  nearness  of  the  central  sun.    But  when  the  soul 
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of  man  goeth  its  way  be3roiid  the  confines  of  die  little 
multiplied  drcles  of  the  lyttem  of  the  lun,  it  panes  at 
once  into  the  dim  twilight  of  tpace,  where  for  mjriadb 
of  myriad  miles  there  is  only  the  grey  of  the  earliest 
God's  gloaming,  which  exnted  jtist  so  or  ever  the 
world  was,  and  shall  be  when  the  world  is  not.  Light 
and  dark,  day  and  night,  are  but  as  the  lights  of  a 
station  at  which  the  train  does  not  stop.  They  ^^isk 
past,  gleaming  bright  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  world 
which  came  out  of  great  twilight  plunges  again  into 
it,  perhaps  to  be  remade  and  reillumined  on  some 
eternal  morning. 

It  is  good  for  man,  then,  to  be  oftentimes  abroad 
in  the  early  twilight  of  the  morning.  It  is  primeval 
—instinct  with  possibilities  of  thought  and  action. 
Then,  if  at  all,  he  will  get  a  glimpse  into  his  soul  that 
may  hap  to  startle  htm.  Judgment  and  the  fine  of 
God  justly  angry  seem  more  likely  and  actual  things 
than  they  do  in  the  city  when  the  pavements  are 
thronged  and  at  every  turning  some  one  b  rady  for 
good  or  evil  to  hail  you  «  fcUow." 

So  Ralph  Peden  stepped  out  into  the  night,  the 
sense  of  injustice  quick  upon  him.  He  had  no  plans, 
but  only  the  quick  resentments  of  youth,  and  the 
resolve  to  stay  no  longer  in  a  house  where  he  was  an 
unwelcome  guest.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  offered 
the  choice  between  his  career  and  unfiudiltilness  to 
the  girl  who  had  trusted  him.  This  was,  indeed,  not 
quite  so ;  but  with  the  characteristic  one-sidedness  of 
youth,  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  put  the  case  to  Un- 
self. 

It  was  the  water-shed  of  day  and  night  when  Ralpii 
wt  out  from  the  DuUarg  manse.     He  had  taken  ao 
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tupper,  but  he  was  not  hungry.    Naturafly  hU  feet 
carrttd  him  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  whither  he 
had  gone  the  previous  evening  and  where  amid  an 
eager  praw  of  thought*  he  had  waited  and  watched  for 
hit  love.    When  he  got  there  he  »t  down  on  the 
pwapet  and  looked  to  the  north.    He  law  the  wimplca 
of  the  lazy  Grannoch  Lane  winding  dimly  through 
their  lily  bed».     In  the  starlight   the  white  cupa 
glimmered  fiuntly  up  from  their  dark  bedi  of  l«v«. 
Underneath  the  bridge  there  was  only  a  velvety  black- 
ness of  shadow. 

What  to  do  was  now  the  question.    Plainly  he 
must  at  once  go  to  Edinburgh  and  see  his  father. 
That  was  the  first  certainty.     But  still  more  certtinly 
he  must  first  see  Winsome,  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
morning  and  of  her  eyes,  solve  for  her  aU  the  questions 
which  must  have  sorely  puzzled  her,  at  the  same  time 
resolving  his  own  perplexities.    Then  he  must  bid 
her  adieu.    Right  proudly  would  he  go  to  carve  out 
a  way  for  her.    He  had  no  doubts  that  the  mastership 
in  his  old  school,  which  Dr.  Abel  had  offered  him  a 
month  ago,  would  stiU  be  at  his  disposal.    That  Win- 
some k>ved  him  truly  he  did  not  doubt.    He  gave  no 
thought  to  that.    The  cry  across  the  gulf  of  air  from 
the  high  march  dyke  by  the  pines  on  the  hill,  echoing 
down  to  the  bridge  in  the  valley  of  the  Grannoch,  iiad 
settled  that  question  once  for  all. 

As  he  sat  on  the  bridge  and  listened  to  the  ripple  of 
the  Grannoch  lane  running  lightly  over  the  shaUows 
at  the  Stepping  Stones,  and  to  the  more  distant  roar 
of  the  fUls  of  the  Black  Water,  he  shaped  out  a  course 
for  himself  and  for  Winsome.  He  had  ceased  to  call 
her  Winsome  Charteris.    "She,"  he  called  her— the 
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only  the.  When  next  he  gave  her  a  surnanw  he 
would  call  her  Winiome  Peden.  Instinctively  he 
took  olF  hit  hat  at  the  thought,  as  though  he  had 
opened  a  door  and  found  himself  light-heartedly  and 
suddenly  in  a  church. 

Sitting  thus  on  the  bridge  abne  and  listening  to 
the  ocean-like  lapse  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  they  cast 
up  the  future  and  the  past  like  pebbles  at  his  fbet,  he 
had  no  more  thought  of  fear  for  his  career  than  he  had 
that  first  day  at  Craig  Ronald,  under  the  whin-bushes 
on  the  ridge,  that  day  of  the  blanket-washing  so  many 
ages  aga  He  was  so  full  of  love  that  it  had  cast  out 
fear. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  gloom  beneath  the  bridge  upon 
which  he  was  sitting,  dangling  his  legs^  there  came  a 
voice. 

**Maister  Ralph  Peden,  Maister  Ralph  Peden." 

Ralph  nearly  fell  backward  over  the  parapet  in  his 
astonishment. 

**  Who  is  that  calling  on  me  ?  **  he  asked,  in  wonder. 

**Wha  but  juist  daft  Jock  Gordon?  The  hang- 
man haesna  catchit  him  yet,  an*  thank  ye  kindly — na, 
nor  ever  wuU.** 

"  Where  are  you,  Jock,  man  ?  "  said  Ralph,  willing 
to  humour  the  instrument  of  God. 

**  The  noo  I'm  on  the  shelf  o'  the  brig ;  a  braw  bed 
it  maks,  if  it  is  raither  narrow.  But  graund  practice 
for  the  narrow  bed  that  Pll  get  i'  the  Dullarg  kirk- 
yaird  some  day  or  lang,  unless  they  catch  puir  Jock 
and  hang  him.  Na,  na,"  said  Jock,  with  a  canty  kind 
of  content  in  his  voice,  *^  they  may  luik  a  lang  while 
or  they  wad  think  o*  luikin*  for  him  atween  the  foun- 
dation an'  the  spring  o*  the  airch.    An*  that's  but  yin 
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o*  Jock  Gordon'^  hidic  holes,  an*  •  hrair  an*  g«M  yin 
it  it.  I  hai  MM  ckis  bit  hok  at  fit*  o*  prfrtrickt  and 
pheaianu  at  it  could  hand,  an*  a*  the  Iceepcn  and  their 
dowgi  tmallin*,  and  them  could  na  find  it  oot.  Na, 
the  water  takt  awa*  the  tmelL** 

**  Are  7C  not  coming  out,  Jock  ?**  queried  Ralph. 

«  That*»  at  may  be,"  laid  Jock,  briefiy.  «  What  do 
ye  want  wi'  Jock  ? " 

"Come  ttpk"  said  Ralph }  « I  shall  teU  you  how  ye 
can  help  me.    Ye  ken  that  I  helped  you  ycttreen." 

••Weel,  ye  gied  me  an  unco  rive  aff  that  bkck- 
guard  frae  the  Cattle,  gin  that  wat  a  guid  turn,  I  ken 

na!" 

So  grumbling,  Jock  Gordon  came  to  the  upper  level 
of  the  bridge,  paddling  unconcernedly  with  hit  bare 
feet  and  ragged  trousers  through  the  thallowt. 

**Weel,  na— hae  ye  a  snuff  aboot  ye,  noo  that  I 
am  here  ?  No— dear  sirce,  what  wad  I  no  do  for  a 
snuff?" 

«Jock,"  said  Ralph,  « I  shall  have  to  walk  to  Edin- 
burgh.   I  must  start  in  the  morning." 

«Ye*lI  hae  plenty  o*  siUar,  nae  doot?"  said  Jock, 
practically. 

Ralph  felt  his  pockets.  In  that  wild  pbce  it  wat 
not  his  custom  to  carry  money,  and  he  had  not  even 
the  few  shillings  which  were  in  his  purse  at  the 
manse. 

«Iam  sorry  to  say,"  he  said,  *<  that  I  have  no  money 

with  me." 

"Then  yell  be  better  o*  Jock  Gordon  w?  ye?" 
said  Jock,  promptly. 

Ralph  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  be  saddled  with 
Jock  in  the  city,  where  it  might  be  necettary  for  bin 
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10  b^n  t  Mw  career  immediatdy  t  to  ht  (entljr 
bffoko  the  dificultkt  to  Jock. 

**I>eed  na,  y  Medne  bo  fcued  {  Jock  wadm  let  a 
fit  in  a  toon.  Thereli  owcr  OMnjr  ncaty  deili  oP  bojr^ 
rinnin*  an*  ckxldin*  itanet  at  puir  Jock,  Ibrbjr  caaln* 
him  names.  Syne  he  kwea  hit  temper  wi*  them  an' 
then  he  micht  do  them  a  mitchief  an*  get  himtel* 
intil  the  gad.  Na,  na,  when  Jock  teet  the  Uue 
tmoor  o*  Auld  Reeky  gaun  up  into  the  lift  h^  turn 
an*  gae  hame." 

"Well,  Jock,**  taid  Ralph,  **it  behooves  me  to  tee 
hfittrett  Wintome  before  I  go.  Ye  ken  the  and  I 
are  good  friendt." 

**So*t  jrou  an*  me  i  but  had  puir  Jock  no  cried  up 
till  ye,  ye  wad  hae  gane  aff  to  Enbra  withoot  at 
muckk  at  *  Fair-guid-c'en  to  ye,  Jock."* 

*<  Ah,  Jock,  but  then  you  mutt  know  that  Mittrett 
Charterit  and  I  are  lad  and  latt,**  he  continued,  putting 
the  cate  at  he  conceived  in  a  form  that  would  tuit  it 
to  Jock*t  understanding. 

**  Lad  an*  Ian  f  I  ken  that.  What  did  ye  think 
Jock  took  ye  for  ?  Thit  it  nane  o*  yer  Cattle  trickt,** 
he  taid )  **  mind,  Jock  can  bite  yet !  ** 

Ralph  laughed. 

**  No,  no,  Jock,  you  need  not  be  feared.  She  and  I 
are  going  to  be  married  tome  day  before  very  long  ^— 
a  ttatement  made  entirely  without  authority. 

«  Hoot,  hoot !  •*  taid  Jock,  **  wuU  nocht  ler*  ye  but 
that  ava — a  lentible  man  like  you  ?  In  that  case  ye'U 
hae  teen  the  btt  o*  Jock  Gordon.  I  canna  be  doin* 
wi*  a  gtbavage  o*  baimt  aboot  a  hoote ** 

**Jock,'*  taid  Ralph,  earnatly,  **will  you  help  me 
to  tee  her  before  I  go  ?  ** 
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"'Deed  that  I  wull,"  said  Jock,  very  practical/. 
**  I'll  gang  an'  waukcn  her  the  noo ! " 

"You  must  not  do  that,"  said  Ralph,  "but  perhaps 
if  you  knew  where  Meg  Kissock  slept,  you  might  tell 

her." 

"Certes,  I  can  that,"  said  Jock;  "I  can  pit  my 
haund  on  her  in  a  meenit.  But  mind  yer,  when  ye're 
mairret,  dinna  expect  Jock  Gordon  to  come  farther 
nor  the  back  kitchen." 

So  grumbling,  "  It  couldna  be  expeckit — I  canna 

be  doin'  wi'  bairns  ava' "  Jock  took  his  way  up 

the  long  loaning  of  Craig  Ronald,  followed  through 
the  elder-bushes  by  Ralph  Peden. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
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Jock  made  his  way  without  a  moment's  hesitation  to 
the  little  hen-house  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
farm  steading  of  Craig  Ronald.  Up  this  he  walked 
with  his  semi-prehensile  bare  feet  as  easily  as  though 
he  were  walking  along  the  highway.  Up  to  the 
rigging  of  the  house  he  went,  then  along  it — setting 
one  foot  on  one  side  and  the  other  opposite,  turning 
in  his  great  toes  upon  the  coping  for  support.  Thus 
he  came  to  the  gable  end  at  which  Meg  slept.  Jock 
leaned  over  the  angle  of  the  roof  and  with  his  hand 
tapped  on  the  window. 

«  Wha's  there  ?  "  said  Meg  from  her  bed,  no  more 
surprised  than  if  the  knock  had  been  upon  the  outer 
door  at  midday. 

« It's  me — daft  Jock  Gordon,"  said  Jock,  candidly. 

"  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye,  Jock  !  Can  you  no  let  decent 
fowk  sleep  in  their  beds  for  yae  nicht  ?  " 

"  Ye  nuun  get  up,  Meg,"  said  Jock. 

«  An'  what  for  should  I  get  up  ? "  queried  Meg, 
indignantly.  "  I  had  aneuch  o'  gettin'  up  yestreen  to 
last  me  a  gye  while." 
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**  There's  a  young  man  here  wantin*  to  coort  your 
mistress  !  **  said  Jock,  delicately. 

**  Hsuvers !  **  said  Meg,  **  hae  ye  killed  another  puir 
man?" 

«Na,  na,  he's  honest — this  yin.  It's  the  young 
man  frae  the  manse.  The  auld  carle  o'  a  minister  has 
tiirned  him  oot  o'  hoose  an'  hame,  and  he's  gaun  awa* 
to  Enbra'.  He  says  he  maun  see  the  young  mistress 
afore  he  gangs — but  maybe  ye  ken  better,  Meg." 

« Gae  wa'  frae  the  wunda,  Jock,  and  I'll  get  up," 
said  Meg,  with  a  brevity  which  betokened  the  im- 
portance of  the  ncvs. 

In  a  little  while  Meg  was  in  Winsome's  room. 
The  greyish  light  of  early  morning  was  just  peeimig 
in  past  the  little  curtain.  On  the  chzir  by  the  lilac- 
sprigged  muslin  dress  of  her  grandmother's,  which 
Winsome  had  meant  to  put  on  next  morning  to  the 
kirk.  Her  face  lay  sideways  on  the  piuow,  and  Meg 
could  see  that  she  was  softly  crying  even  in  her  sleep. 
Meg  stood  over  her  a  moment.  Something  hard  lay 
beneath  Winsome's  cheek,  pressing  into  its  soft 
rounding.  Meg  tenderly  slipped  it  out.  It  was  an 
ordinary  memorandum-book  written  with  curious 
signs.    On  the  pillow  by  her  lay  the  lilac  sunbonnet. 

Meg  put  her  arms  gently  round  Winsome,  saying : 

"  It's  me,  my  lamb.     It's  me,  your  Meg  ! " 

And  Meg's  cheek  was  pressed  against  that  of  Win- 
some, moist  with  sleep.  The  sleepc  -tirred  with  a 
dovclike  moaning,  and  opened  her  ej  ,  yet  dark  with 
sleep  and  wet  with  the  tears  of  dreams,  upon  Meg. 

(*  Waken,  my  bonnie }  Meg  has  something  that 
she  maun  tell  ye." 

So  Winsome  looked  round  with  the  wild  fear  with 
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which  she  now  started  from  all  her  sleeps }  but  the 
strong  arms  of  her  loyal  Meg  were  about  her,  and  she 
only  smiled  with  a  vague  wistfulness,  and  said : 

"  It's  you,  Meg,  my  dear ! " 

So  into  her  ear  Meg  whispered  her  tale.  As  she 
went  on.  Winsome  clasped  her  round  the  neck,  and 
thrust  her  fece  into  the  neck  of  Meg's  drugget  gown. 
This  is  the  same  girl  who  had  set  the  ploughmen 
their  work  and  appointed  to  each  worker  about  the 
farm  her  task.     It  seems  necessary  to  say  so. 

*•  Noo,"  said  Meg,  when  she  had  finished,  **  ye  ken 
whether  ye  want  to  sec  him  or  no !  ** 

"Meg,"  whispered  Winsome,  "can  I  let  him  go 
away  to  Edinburgh  and  maybe  never  see  me  again, 
without  a  word  ? " 

«Ye  ken  that  best  yersel',"  said  Meg,  with  high 
impartiality,  but  with  her  comforting  arms  very  close 
about  her  darling. 

« I  think,"  said  Winsome,  the  tears  very  near  the 
lids  of  her  eyes,  "  that  I  had  better  not  sec  him.  I — 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  him — Meg,"  she  said,  earnestly  j 
"  go  and  tell  him  not  to  see  me  any  more,  and  not  to 
think  of  a  girl  like  me ** 

For  all  answer  Meg  went  to  Winsome's  little  cup- 
board wardrobe  in  the  wall  and  took  down  the  old 
lilac-  a(fi"ayed  summer  gown  which  she  had  worn  when 
she  first  saw  Ralph  Peden. 

«  Ye  had  better  rite,  my  lassie,  an'  tak'  that  message 
yersel* ! "  said  Meg,  dryiy. 

So  obediently  Winsome  rose.  Meg  helped  her  to 
dress,  holding  silently  her  glimmering  white  garments 
for  her  as  she  had  done  when  first  as  a  fairy  child  her 
mistress  came  to  Craig  Ronald.    Some  of  them  were 
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s  little  roughly  held,  for  Meg  could  not  see  quite  so 
clearly  as  usual  Also  when  she  spoke  her  speech 
sounded  more  abruptly  and  harshly  than  was  its  wont. 

At  last  the  girFs  attire  was  complete,  and  Winsome 
stood  ready  for  her  morning  walk,  fresh  as  the  dew  on 
the  white  lilies.  Meg  tied  the  renewed  strings  of  the 
old  sunbonnet  beneath  her  sweet  chin,  and  stepped 
back  to  look  at  the  effect ;  then,  with  sudden  impukive 
movement,  she  went  tumultuously  forward  and  kissed 
her  mistress  on  the  cheek. 

**  O  I  wush  it  was  me !  **  she  said,  pushing  Winsome 
from  the  room. 

The  day  was  breaking  red  in  the  east  when  Win- 
some stepped  out  upon  the  little  wooden  stoop,  damp 
with  the  night  mist,  which  seemed  somehow  strange 
to  her  feet.  She  stepped  down,  however,  giving  a  little 
^miliar  pat  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  as  though  to 
advertise  to  any  one  who  might  be  observing  that  it 
was  her  constant  habit  thus  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
dawn. 

Meg  watched  her  as  she  went.  Then  she  turned 
into  the  house  to  stop  the  kitchen  clock  and  out  to 
lock  the  stable  door. 

Through  the  trees  Winsome  saw  Ralph  long  before 
he  saw  her.  She  was  a  woman ;  he  was  only  a 
naturalist  and  a  man.  She  drew  the  sunbonnet  a 
little  forther  over  her  eyes.  He  started  at  last,  turned, 
and  came  eagerly  towards  her. 

Jock  Gordon,  who  had  remained  about  the  farm, 
went  quickly  to  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  hc'ise  as  if 
to  shut  it. 

"Come  back  oot  o'  that,"  said  Meg,  sharply. 

Jock  turned  quite  as  briskly. 
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«*  I  was  gaun  to  stand  wi'  my  back  tiPt,  Me  that 
they  micht  ken  there  was  naeboJy  luikin*.  D^ye 
think  Jock  Gordon  has  nae  mainners  ?  **  he  said,  in- 
*'»gnantly. 

«Staun  wi'  yer  back  to  ?  creel  o*  peits,  Jock ;  it'll 
fit  ye  better  !  "  observed  Meg,  giving  him  the  wicker 
basket  with  the  broad  leather  strap  which  was  used  at 
Craig  Ronald  for  bringing  the  peats  in  firom  the 
stack. 

Winsome  had  not  meant  to  look  at  Ralph  as  she 
came  up  to  him.  It  seemed  a  bold  and  impossible 
thing  for  her  ever  again  to  come  to  him.  The  fear 
of  a  former  time  was  still  strong  upon  her. 

But  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  her  eyes  somehow 
could  not  leave  his  fiice.     He  dropped  his  hat  on  the 
grass  beneath,  as  he  came  for-vvard  to  meet  her  under 
the  great  branches  of  the  oak-trees  by  the  little  pond. 
She  had  meant  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  touch  her 
— she  was  not  to  be  touched  }  yet  she  went  straight 
into  his  open  arms  like  a  homing  dove.    Her  great 
eyes,  still  dewy  with  the  warm  light  of  love  in  them, 
never  left  his  till,  holding  his  love  safe  in  his  arms,  he 
drew  her  to  him  and  upon  her  sweet  lips  took  his  first 
kiss  of  love. 
«  At  last !  "  he  said,  aft':r  a  silence. 
The  sun   was   rising  over  the   hills  of   heather. 
League  after  league  of  the  imperial  colour  rolled  west- 
ward like  flame  as  the  level  rays  of  the  sun  touched  it. 
"  Now   do  you   understand,  my   beloved  ? "   said 
Ralph.     Perhaps  it  was  the  red  light  of  the  sun,  or 
only  seme  roseate  tinge  from  the  miles  of  Galloway 
heather  that  stretched  to  the  north,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  glow  of  more  than  earthly  beauty  on 
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Wimome'i  bet  as  the  stood  up,  still  within  itis  arms, 
and  said: 

''I  do  not  understand  at  all,  but  I  love  jrou." 

Then,  because  there  is  nothing  more  true  and 
trustful  than  the  heart  of  a  good  wonun,  or  more 
surely  an  inheritance  from  the  maid-mother  of  the 
sinkas  garden  than  her  way  of  showing  that  she  gives 
her  all.  Winsome  laid  her  either  hand  on  her  lover's 
shoulden  and  drew  his  face  down  to  hers — flaying  her 
lips  to  his  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  without 
shame  in  giving,  or  coquetry  of  refusal,  in  that  full 
kiss  of  first  surrender  which  a  woman  may  give  once, 
but  never  twice,  in  her  life. 

This  also  is  part  of  the  proper  heritage  of  man  and 
woman,  and  whoso  has  missed  it  may  attain  wealth  or 
ambition,  may  exhaust  the  earth — yet  shall  die  with- 
out fully  or  truly  living. 

A  moment  they  stood  in  silence,  swaying  a  little 
like  twin  flowers  in  the  wind  of  the  morning.  Then 
taking  hands  like  children,  they  slowly  walked  away 
with  their  faces  towards  the  sunrise.  Inhere  w;is  the 
light  of  a  new  life  in  their  eyes.  1*-  '  ^'f  )d  some- 
times to  live  altogether  in  the  prest  ^  fficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  good  thereof,"  i  ■&  <'b  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  scriptural  origin;. 

For  a  little  while  they  thus  walked  silently  forward, 
and  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  above  the  nestling  &rm 
Ralph  paused  to  take  his  last  look  of  Craig  Ronald. 
Winsome  turned  to  him  in  complete  comprehension, 
though  as  yet  he  had  told  her  no  word  of  his  projects. 
Nor  did  she  think  of  any  possible  parting,  or  of  any- 
thing save  of  the  eyes  into  which  she  did  not  cease  to 
look,  and  the  lover  whose  hand  it  was  enough  to  hold. 
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All  true  and  pure  love  it  an  exteniion  of  God — the 
gladness  in  the  eye*  of  bvers,  the  tears  also,  bridals 
and  espousals,  the  wife's  still  happiness,  the  delight  of 
new-made  homes,  the  tinkle  of  children's  hughter. 
It  needs  no  learned  exegete  to  explain  to  a  true  lover 
what  John  meant  when  he  said,  **  For  God  is  love.** 
These  things  are  not  gifts  of  God,  they  are  parts  of 
Him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Meg  Kissock,  having 
seen  them  stand  a  moment  still  against  the  skjr,  and 
then  go  down  from  their  hilltop  towards  the  north, 
unlocked  the  stable  door,  at  which  Ebie  Farrish  had 
been  vainly  hammering  from  within  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  she  went  indoors  and  pulled  close  the 
curtains  of  Winsome's  little  room.  She  came  out, 
locked  the  bedroom  door,  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
Her  mistress  had  a  headache.  Meg  was  a  treasure 
indeed,  as  a  thoughtful  person  about  a  household 
often  is. 

As  Winsome  and  Ralph  went  down  the  farther 
slope  of  the  hill,  towards  the  road  that  stretched  away 
northward  across  the  moors,  they  fell  to  talking 
together  very  practically.  They  had  much  to  say. 
Before  they  had  gone  a  mile  the  first  strangeness  had 
worn  off,  and  the  stage  of  their  intimacy  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  fact  that  they  were  only  at  the  edge 
of  the  great  wood  of  Grannoch  bank,  when  Winsome 
reached  the  remark  which  undoubtedly  Nfother  Eve 
made  to  her  husband  after  they  had  been  some  time 
acquainted : 

**  Do  you  know,  I  never  thought  I  should  dare  to 
talk  to  any  one  as  I  am  talking  to  you  ?  " 

Ralph  allowed  that  it  was  an  entirely  wonderful 
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thing— indeed,  a  belated  miracle.  Strangely  enough, 
he  had  experienced  exactly  the  aame  thought.  <*Was 
it  poMible  ?  **  smiled  Winsome,  gladlYf  from  under  the 
likic  sunbonnet. 

Such  wondrous  and  unexampled  correspondence  of 
impression  proved  that  they  were  made  for  one 
another,  did  it  not?  At  this  point  they  paused. 
Exercise  in  the  early  morning  is  fatiguing.  Only 
the  unique  character  of  these  refreshing  experiences 
induces  the  historian  to  put  them  on  record. 

Then  Winsome  and  Ralph  proceeded  to  other  and 
not  less  extraordinary  discoveries.  Sitting  on  a  wind- 
overturned  tree-trunk,  looking  out  from  the  edge  of 
the  fringing  woods  of  the  Grannoch  bank  towards 
the  swells  of  Cairnsmuir's  green  bosom,  they  entered 
upon  their  position  with  great  practicality.  Nature, 
with  an  unusual  want  of  foresight,  had  neglected  to 
provide  a  back  to  this  sylvan  seat,  so  Ralph  attended 
to  the  matter  himself.  This  shows  that  self-help  is 
a  virtue  to  be  encouraged. 

Ralph  had  some  disinclination  to  speak  of  the 
terrors  of  the  night  v  "^ich  had  for  ever  rolled  .  y. 
Still,  he  felt  that  the  n.atter  must  be  cleared  u  so 
that  it  was  with  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  showed 
Winsome  the  written  line  which  had  taken  him  to 
the  bridge  instead  of  to  the  hill  gate. 

"  That's  Jess  Kissock's  writing  !  "  Winsome  said  at 
once.     Ralph  had  the  same  thought.     So  in  a  few 


moments  they  traced  the  who!?  plot  to  its  origin.  It 
was  a  fit  product  of  the  impish  brain  of  Jess  Kissock. 
Jess  had  sent  the  false  note  of  appointment  to  Ralph 
by  Andra,  knowing  that  he  would  be  so  exalted  with 
the  contents  that  he  would  never  doubt  its  accuracy. 
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Then  the  had  dapatched  Jock  Gordon  with  Win. 
•ome*!  real  letter  to  Grcatonx  Cattle )  in  answer  to 
the  supposed  summons,  which  was  genuine  enough, 
though  not  meant  for  him,  Agnew  Greatorix  had 
come  to  the  hill  gate,  and  Jess  had  met  Ralph  by  the 
bridge  to  pbiy  her  own  cards  as  best  she  could  for 
herself. 

**  How  wicked  !  "  said  Winsome,  "  jfter  alL** 

**How  foolish!**  said  Ralph,  **to  think  for  a 
moment  that  any  one  could  separate  you  and  me.** 

But  Winsome  bethought  henelf  how  foolishly 
jealous  she  had  been  when  she  found  Jess  putting 
a  flower  into  Ralph's  coat,  and  Jess's  plot  did  not 
look  quite  so  impossible  as  before. 

**I  think,  dear,"  said  Ralph,  "you  must  after  this 
make  your  letters  so  full  of  your  love,  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake  whom  they  are  intended  for." 

**  I  mean  to,"  said  Winsome,  frankly. 

There  was  also  some  fine  scenery  at  this  point. 

But  there  was  no  hesiution  in  Ralph  Peden's  tone 
when  he  settled  down  steadily  to  tell  her  of  his  hopes. 

Winsome  sat  with  her  eyes  downcast  and  her  head 
a  little  to  one  side,  like  a  bright-eyed  bird  listening. 

**  That  is  all  true  and  delightful,"  she  said,  "  but 
we  must  not  be  selfish  or  forget." 

**  We  must  remember  one  another ! "  said  Ralph, 
with  the  absorption  of  newly  assured  love. 

"  We  are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  one  another," 


said  that  wise  woman  in  counsel;  **we  must  not 
forget  others.  There  is  your  fether — you  have  not 
forgotten  him." 

With  a  pang  Ralph  remembered  that  there  was  yet 
something  that  he  could  not  tell  Winsome.     He  had 
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not  even  been  fnnk  with  her  concerning  the  reaion 
of  hit  leaving  the  manse  uid  going  to  Edinburgh. 
She  only  understood  that  it  wai  connected  with  his 
love  for  her,  which  was  not  approved  of  I7  the 
minister  of  the  Marrow  Icirk. 

**My  fiither  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  jrou  as  I," 
said  Ralph,  with  enthusiasm. 

**I'ro  doubt,"  said  Winsome,  laughing  {  **ftthers 
alwavs  are  with  their  sons*  sweethearts.  But  you 
have  not  forgotten  something  ebe?" 

**  What  may  that  be  ?"  said  Ralph,  doubtfully. 

**That  I  cannot  leave  my  grandfiither  and  grand- 
mother  at  Craig  Ronald  as  they  are.  They  have 
cared  for  me  and  given  me  a  home  when  I  had  not 
a  firiend.  Would  you  love  me  as  you  do,  if  I  would 
leave  them  even  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  you  ?  ** 

**  No,"  said  Ralph,  very  reluctantly,  but  like  a  man. 

"Then,"  said  Winsome,  bravely,  "go  to  Edin- 
burgh. Fight  your  own  battle,  and  mine,"  she 
added. 

**  Winsome,"  said  Ralph,  earnestly,  for  this  serious 
and  practical  side  of  her  character  was  an  additional 
and  unexpected  revektion  of  perfection^  **  if  you  make 
half  as  good  a  wife  as  you  are  a  sweetheart,  you  will 
make  one  man  happy." 

<*!  mean  to  make  a  man  happy,"  said  Winsome, 
confidently. 

The  scenery  again  asserted  its  claim  to  attention. 
Observation  enlarges  the  mind,  and  is  therefore 
pleasant. 

After  a  pause.  Winsome  said  irrelevantly,  **And 
yon  really  do  not  think  me  so  foolish  ? " 

**  Foolish  f     I  think  you  are  the  wisest  and ^ 
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«  No,  no.**  WiiMonM  wouM  not  tet  him  proce«L 
«You  do  not  really  think  to.  You  know  that  I  am 
wayward  and  changeable,  and  not  at  all  what  I  ought 
to  be.  Granny  alway*  telU  me  lo.  It  wa»  very 
different  when  she  was  young,  she  says.  Do  you 
know,"  continued  Winsome,  thoughtfully,  « I  used  to 
be  so  frightened,  when  I  knew  that  you  could  read  in 
all  those  wise  books  of  which  I  did  not  know  a  letter  ? 
But  I  must  confbs— I  do  not  know  w'  you  will 
uy,  you  may  even  be  angry — I  have  .  no  ;Dook  of 
yours  which  I  kept.** 

But  if  Winsome  wanted  a  new  sensation  she  was 
disappointed,  for  Ralph  was  by  no  means  angry. 

<*So  that's  where  it  went?"  said  Ralph,  smiling 
gladly. 

**Yes,"  said  Winsome,  blushing  not  so  much  with 
guilt  as  with  the  consciousness  of  the  locality  of  the 
note-book  at  that  moment,  which  she  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  tel\  him.  But  she  consoled  herself  with 
the  thought  thj.t  »he  would  tell  him  one  day. 

Strangely,  however  Ralph  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  the  be  '  so  Winsome  changed  the 
subject  to  one  of  grt— ur  interest. 

**And  wliat  :^se  did  you  think  about  me  that  first 
day  '    -tell  mc,"  raid  Winsome,  shamelessly. 

It  V  .i  Ralph's  opportunity. 

«Why,  you  know  very  well.  Winsome  dear,  that 
ever  since  the  day  I  first  saw  you  I  have  thought  that 
there  never  was  any  one  like  you ** 

"Yes  ?  *•  said  Winsome,  with  a  rising  inflection  in 
her  voice. 

« I  ever  thought  you  the  best  and  the  kindest * 

« Yes  ? "  said  Winsome,  a  little  breathlessly. 
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«  The  most  helpful  and  the  wi»e8t- 


«  Ye*  ? "  said  Winsome. 

"And  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  have  ever  seen  in 


my 


life! 


"Then  I  do  not  care  for  anything  else ! "  cried 
Winsome,  clapping  her  hands.  She  had  been  re- 
solving to  learn  Hebrew  five  minutes  before. 

"Nor  do  I,  really,"  said  Ralph,  speaking  out  the 
inmost  soul  that  is  in  every  young  man. 

As  Ralph  Peden  sat  looking  at  Winsome  the 
thought  came  sometimes  to  him— but  not  often— 
"This  is  Allan  WeUh's  daughter,  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  whom  my  father  once  loved,  who  lies  so  still 
under  the  green  sod  of  Crossthwaite  in    the  lee  of 

Skiddaw."  ,      ..._,.    J     u     r 

He  looked  at  her  eyes,  deep  blue  like  the  depths  of 

the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  like  it,  shot  through  with 

interior  light. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Winsome, 
who  had  also  meanwhile  been  looking  at  him. 

«  Of  your  eyes,  dear ! "  said  Ralph,  telling  half  the 
truth— a  good  deal  for  a  lover. 

Winsome  paused  for  further  information,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Ralph  felt  as  though  his 
heart  and  judgment  were  being  assaulted  by  storming 
parties.  He  looked  into  those  welU  of  blue  and  saw 
the  love  quivering  in  them  as  the  broken  light  quivers, 
deflected  on  its  way  through  clear  water  to  a  sea 
bottom  of  golden  sa'id.  ^^ 

''You  want  to  b^ar  me  tell  you  something  wiser, 
said  Ralph,  who  dil  not  know  everything  j  "you  arc 
tired  of  my  foolish  talk." 

And  he  would  hive  spoken  of  the  hopes  of  his  future. 
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«No,  no;  tell  mc— tell  me  what  you  see  in  my 
eyes,"  said  Winsome,  a  little  impatiently. 

"Well  then,  first,"  said  truthful  Ralph,  who 
certainly  did  not  flinch  fi-om  the  task,  "I  see  the 
fiurest  thing  God  made  for  man  to  see.  All  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  losing  its  way,  stumbled,  and 
drowned  in  the  eyes  of  my  love.  They  have  robbed 
the  sunshine,  and  stolen  the  morning  dew.  The 
sparkle  of  the  light  on  the  water,  the  gladness  of 
a  child  when  it  laughs  because  it  lives,  the  sunshine 
which  makes  the  butterflies  dance  and  the  world  sa 
beautiful— all  these  I  see  in  your  eyes." 

"This  story  is  plainly  impossible.  This  practical 
girl  was  not  one  to  find  pleasure  in  listening  to 
flattery.  Let  us  read  no  more  in  this  book."  This- 
is  what  some  wise  people  will  say  at  this  point.  So,, 
to  their  loss  will  they  close  the  book.  They  have  not 
achieved  all  knowledge.  There  are  times  when  the 
wisest  woman  would  rather  hear  of  her  eyes  than  of 
her  mind.  There  are  those  who  say  the  reverse,  but 
then  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  had  cause  to  tell  them 
concerning  what  lies  hid  in  their  eyes. 

Many  had  wished  to  tell  Winsome  these  things,  but 
to  no  one  hitherto  had  been  given  the  discoverer's 
soul,  the  poet's  voice,  the  wizard's  hand  to  bring  the 
answering  love  out  of  the  deep  sea  of  divine  possibili- 
ties in  which  the  tides  ran  high  and  never  a  lighthouse 
told  of  danger. 

"Tell  me  more,"  said  Winsome,  being  a  woman, as 
well  as  feir  and  young.  These  last  qualities  are  not 
necessary ;  to  desire  to  be  told  about  one's  eyes,  it  is 
enough  to  be  a  wonun. 

Ralph  looked  down.    In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
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to  refresh  the  imagination  comtantty  with  the  facts. 
As  in  the  latter  dajrs  wise  youths  read  messages  fifom 
the  quivering  needle  of  the  talking  machine,  so  Ralph 
i«ad  his  message  flash  bjr  flash  as  it  pulsated  upward 
^pom  a  pure  woman's  soid. 

*  Once  you  would  not  tell  me  why  your  eyelashes 
were  curled  up  at  the  ends,**  said  this  eager  Columbus 
of  a  new  continent,  drawing  the  new  world  never  his 
heart  in  order  that  his  discoveries  might  be  truer, 
surer,  in  detail  more  trustwwthy.  **I  know  now  with- 
«ut  telling.    Would  you  like  to  know.  Winsome  i  ** 

Winsome  drew  a  happy  breath,  nestling  a  little 
closer— so  Uttle  that  no  one  but  Ralph  would  have 
known.  But  the  little  shook  him  to  the  depths  of  his 
souL  This  it  is  to  be  young  and  for  the  first  time 
mastering  the  geography  of  an  unknown  and  uu- 
tnwersed  continent.  The  unversed  might  have 
thought  that  light  breath  a  sigh,  but  no  lover  could 
have  made  the  mistake.  It  is  only  in  books,  wordy 
and  unreal,  that  lovers  misunderstand  each  other  in 
that  way. 

"I  know,**  said  Ralph,  needing  no  word  of  per- 
mission so  proceed,  **  it  is  with  touching  your  cheek 
when  you  sleep.** 

"Then  !  must  sleep  a  very  long  time  f **  said 
Winsome,  merrily,  nuking  light  of  his  words. 

"  Underneath  in  the  dark  of  either  eye,**  continued 
Ralph,  who,  be  it  not  forgotten,  was  a  poet,  "  I  see 
two  young  things  like  cherubs.** 

**  I  know,**  said  Winsome  j  « I  see  myself  m  your 
eyes— you  see  yoi  rself  in  mine.** 

She  paused  to  note  the  effixt  of  this  tremeiuious 
discovery. 
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«Then,"  replied  Ralph,  "if  it  be  indeed  my  own 
self  I  see  in  your  eyes,  it  is  myself  as  God  made  me 
at  first  without  sin.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  like  a  cherub 
now,  but  I  must  ha^e  been  once,  if  I  ever  was  like 
what  I  see  in  your  eyes.** 

"Now  go  on;  tell  me  what  else  you  see,**  said 
Winsome. 

"Your  lips **  began  Ralph,  and  paused. 

"  No,  six  is  quite  enough,"  said  Winsome,  after  a 
little  while,  mysteriously.  Now  she  had  only  two, 
and  Ralph  only  two  ;  yet  with  little  grammar  and  no 
sense  at  all  she  said,  "  Six  is  enough." 

But  a  voice  from  quite  other  lips  came  over  the 
rising  background  of  scrub  and  tangled  thicket. 

"  Gang  on 
an*  I  canna  see  onything  onyway.*' 

It  was  Jock  Gordon.  He  continued  still  more 
delicately : 

"Jock  Scott's  gane  hame  till  his  breakfast.  He'll 
no  bother  ye  this  mornin',  sae  coort  awa'.** 


coortin',"  it  saidj  "I'm  no  lookin'. 
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SUCH    SWEET    SORROW. 


Winsome  and  Ralph  laughed,  but  Winsome  sat  up 
and  put  straight  her  sunbonnet.  Sunbonnets  are 
troublesome  things.  They  will  not  stick  on  one's 
head.  Manse  B:ll  contradicts  this.  She  says  that 
her  sunbonnet  never  comes  off,  or  gets  pushed  back. 
As  for  other  people's,  lasses  are  not  what  they  were  in 
her  young  days. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Winsome;  **  they  will  miss 
mc.** 

"  You  know  that  it  is  *  good-bye,'  then,**  said 
Ralph. 

"What ! "  said  Winsome,  "shall  I  not  see  you  to- 
morrow ?  "  the  bright  light  of  gladness  dying  out  of 
her  eye.  And  the  smile  drained  down  out  of  her 
cheek  like  the  last  sand  out  of  the  sand-glass. 

"  No,"  said  Ralph,  quietly,  keeping  his  eyes  full  on 
hers,  "  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  manse  after  what  was 
said.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever  be  there 
again." 

"  Then  when  shall  I  see  you  ? "  said  Winsome, 
piteously.  It  is  the  cry  of  all  loving  womanhood, 
whose  lover  goes  out  to  the  battle  or  into  the  city,  to  the 
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business  of  war,  or  pleasure,  or  even  of  money-getting. 
«  Then  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ? "  said  Winsome, 
saying  a  new  thing.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  yet  to  lovers  like  Winsome  and  Ralph  all  things 
are  nev 

There  was  a  catch  in  her  throat.  A  Salter  dew 
gathered  about  her  eyes,  and  the  pupils  expanded  till 
the  black  seemed  to  shut  out  the  blue. 

Very  tenderly  Ralph  looked  down,  and  said, 
"Winsome,  my  dear,  very  soon  I  shall  come  again 
with  more  to  ask  and  more  to  tell." 

"But  you  are  not  going  straight  away  to  Edin- 
burgh now  ?  You  must  get  a  drive  to  Dumfries  and 
take  the  Edinburgh  coach." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  Ralph  j  "  I  must  walk  all 
the  way  j  it  is  nothing." 

Winsome  looked  at  Ralph,  the  motherly  tenderness 
that  is  in  all  true  love  surging  up  even  above  the 
lover's  instinct.  It  made  her  clasp  and  unclasp  her 
hands  in  distress,  to  think  of  him  going  away  alone 
over  the  waste  moors,  from  the  place  where  they  had 
been  so  happy. 

"  And  he  will  leave  me  behind ! "  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  fear  of  the  loneliness  which  would  surely  come 
when  the  bright  universe  was  emptied  of  Ralph. 
"  Had  it  only  been  to-morrow,.  I  could  have  borne 
it  better,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  it  is  too  soon  after  to-day  ! 
How  could  he  let  us  be  so  happy  when  he  was  going 
away  from  me  ? " 

Winsome  knew  even  better  than  Ralp  hat  he 
must  go,  yet  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  neces- 
sity does  not  prevent  the  resentful  feeling  in  a  woman's 
heart  when  one  she  loves  goes  before  his  time. 
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But  the  ktent  motherhood  in  this  girl  rote  up.  If 
he  were  truly  hers,  he  was  hers  to  take  care  o^ 
Therefore  she  asked  the  question  which  every  mother 
asks,  and  no  sweetheart  wh  )  is  nothing  but  a  sweet- 
heart has  ever  yet  asked  : 

**  Have  you  money  enough  with  you  ?  " 

Raj^  bhished  and  looked  most  unhappy,  (a  the 
first  time  since  the  sun  rose. 

"I  have  none  at  aU,"  he  saic*  j  *«my  father  only 
gave  me  the  money  for  my  journey  to  the  Dullarg, 
and  Mr.  Welsh  was  to  provide  me  what  was  neces- 

tary **    He  stopped  here,  it  seemed  such  a  hard 

and  shameful  thing  to  say.  "  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  money,**  he  said,  hanging  down  his 
head. 

Now  Winsome,  who  was  exceedingly  practical  in 
this  matter,  went  forward  to  him  quickly  and  put  an 
arm  upon  his  shoulder. 

"My  poor  hoy!**  she  said,  with  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest  expression  on  her  face.  And  again  Ralph 
Peden  perceived  that  there  are  things  more  precious 
than  nauch  money. 

**  Now  bend  your  head  and  let  me  whisper.**  It 
was  sdready  bent,  but  it  was  in  his  ear  that  Winsome 
wished  to  speak. 

"No,  no,  indeed  I  cannot,  Winsome,  my  love; 
I  could    not,  indeed,  and  in  truth   I  do  not  need 

it.** 

Winsome  dropped  her  arms  and  stepped  back 
tragically.  She  put  one  hand  over  the  other  upon  her 
breast,  and  half  turned  away  from  him. 

"Then  you  do  not  love  me,'*  she  add,  pur^  as  a 
coercive  measure. 
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**  I  do,  I  do— you  know  that  I  do ;  but  I  could  not 
take  it,**  said  Ra^ph,  piteou»ly. 

"Well,  good-bye  then,"  said  Winsome,  without 
holding  out  her  hand,  and  turning  away. 

**  You  do  not  mean  it ;  Winsome,  you  cannot  be 
cruel,  after  aU.  Come  back  and  sit  down.  We  shall 
talk  about  it,  and  you  will  see ** 

Winsome  paused  and  looked  at  him,  standing  so 
piteously.  She  {.ays  now  that  she  really  meant  to  go 
avray,  but  she  smiles  when  she  says  it,  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  believe  the  sutemeut  herself.  But  something 
— perhqtt  the  k)ok  in  his  eyes,  and  the  thought  that, 
like  herself  he  had  never  known  a  mother — made 
her  turn.  Going  track,  she  took  his  hand  and  laid  it 
against  her  cheek. 

«  Ralph,"  she  said,  "listen  to  me  j  if  /needed  help 
and  had  none  I  should  not  be  proud ;  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  you  when  you  offered  to  help  me.  No, 
I  would  «ven  ask  you  for  it !    But  thin  I  Irue  ymil* 

It  was  hardly  bxc.  Winsome  acknowledges  as 
much  her  :lf ;  but  then  a  woman  has  no  weapons  but 
her  wit  and  her  beauty — which  is,  seeing  the  use  she 
can  make  of  these  two,  on  the  whole  rather  fortunate 
than  otherwise. 

Ralph  looked  eager  and  a  little  frightened. 

"  Would  you  do  that  really  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

**  Of  course  I  should  I "  replied  Winsome,  a  httle 
indignantly. 

Ral{^  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  such  a  masterful 
way,  that  first  she  was  frightened  and  then  she  was 
glad.  It  is  good  to  feel  weak  in  the  arms  of  a  strong 
man  who  loves  you.  God  made  it  so  when  He  made 
all  things  well. 
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<*  My  laMie  i  **  said  Ralph,  fbr  all  comment. 

Then  fell  a  silence  so  prolonged  that  a  shy  squirrel 
in  the  boughs  overhead  resum  d  his  researches  upon 
the  tassels  and  young  shoots  of  the  pine-t(^  throw- 
ing down  the  rubbish  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
upon  Winsome  and  Ralph,  who  stood  below,  listening 
to  the  beating  of  .ach  other's  hearts. 

Finally  Winsome,  without  moving,  produced  ap- 
parently from  regions  unknown  a  bng  green  silk 
purse  with  three  silver  rings  round  the  middle. 

As  she  put  it  into  Ralph's  hand,  something  doubtful 
started  again  into  ffis  eyes ;  but  Winsome  looked  so 
fierce  in  a  moment,  and  so  decidedly  laid  a  finger  on 
h\n  lips,  that  perforce  he  was  silent. 

.  is  soon  as  he  had  taken  it.  Winsome  clapped  her 
hands  (as  well  as  was  at  thf  time  possible  for  her — it 
seemed,  indeed,  altogether  im}>08sible  to  an  outsider, 
yet  it  was  done),  and  said : 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  dear — you  are  glad  ?  **  with 
interrogatively  arched  eyebrows. 

«  Yes,**  said  Ralph,  "I  am  very  glad."  As  indeed 
he  might  well  be. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  wise  young  woman,  "  it  is  this 
way :  all  that  is  my  very  own.  /  am  your  very  own, 
so  what  is  in  the  purse  is  your  very  own.** 

Logic  is  great — greatest  when  the  logician  is  dis- 
tractingly  delightful;  then,  at  least,  it  is  sure  to 
prevail — unless,  indeed,  the  opponent  be  blind,  or 
another  woman.  This  is  why  they  do  not  examine 
ladies  orally  in  logic  at  the  great  colleges. 

We  have  often  tried  to  recover  Ralph's  reply,  but 
the  text  is  corrupt  at  this  place,  the  context  entirely 
lost.    Experts  suspect  a  palimpsest. 
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Perhaps  we  linger  overly  long  on  the  records  j  but 
there  is  so  much  called  love  in  the  world  which  is  no 
love,  that  there  may  be  some  use  in  dwelling  upon  the 
histories  of  an  older  love  which  was  fresh  and  tender, 
sweet  and  true.  It  is  at  once  instruction  for  the 
young,  and  for  the  older  folk  a  cast  back  into  the  days 
that  were.  If  to  any  it  be  a  mockery  or  a  scorning, 
so  much  the  worse— for  of  them  who  sit  in  the 
scorner's  chair  and  speak  of  love  the  doom  is 
written. 

Winsome  and  Ralph  walked  on  into  the  eye  of  the 
day,  hand  in  hand,  as  was  their  wont.  They  crossed 
the  dreary  moor,  which  yet  is  not  dreary  when  you 
came  to  look  at  it  on  such  a  morning  as  this. 

The  careless  traveller  glancing  at  it  as  he  passed 
might  indeed  call  it  dreary  j  but  in  the  hollows,  minia- 
ture lakes  glistened,  into  which  the  tiny  spurs  of  rock 
ran  out  flush  with  the  water  like  miniature  piers.  The 
wind  ot  the  morning  waking,  rippled  on  the  lakelets, 
and  blew  the  bracken  softly  northward.  The  heather 
was  dark  rose  purple,  the  « ling"  dominating  the  miles 
of  moor;  for  the  lavender-grey  flush  of  the  true 
heather  had  not  yet  broken  over  the  great  spaces  of 
the  south  uplands. 

So  their  feet  dragged  slower  as  they  drew  near  to 
that  spot  where  they  knew  they  must  part.  There 
was  no  thought  of  going  back.  There  was  even 
little  of  pain. 

Perfect  love  had  done  its  work.  All  frayed  and 
second-hand  loves  may  well  be  made  ashamed  by  the 
fearlessness  of  these  two  walking  to  their  forewell 
trysting-placc,  lonely  amid  the  world  of  heather. 
Only  daft  Jock  Gordon  above  them,  like  a  jealous 
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•cout,  Koured  the  heights — lometimet  on  aO-feim, 
sometimet  bending  almott  double,  with  hit  anm 
•winging  like  windmills,  scaring  even  the  sheep  and 
the  desr  lest  they  should  come  too  near.  Overhead 
there  was  nothing  nearer  than  the  blue  lifh,  and  even 
that  had  withdrawn  itself  infinitely  fiur  awajr,  as 
though  the  angels  themselves  did  not  wish  to  spy  on 
a  later  Eden.  It  was  that  midsummer  glory  of  love- 
time,  when  grey  Galloway  covers  up  its  flecked 
granite  and  becomes  a  true  Purple  Land. 

If  there  be  a  hirer  spot  within  the  four  seas  than 
this  birch-fringed  promontory  which  juts  into  western- 
most Loch  Ken,  I  do  not  know  it.  Almost  an 
island,  it  is  set  about  with  the  tiniest  beaches  of 
white  sand.  From  the  rocks  that  look  boldly  up 
the  loch  the  heather  and  the  saxifrage  reflect  them- 
selves in  the  still  water.  To  reach  it  Winsome 
led  Ralph  among  the  scented  gall-bushes  or  bog 
myrtle,  where  in  the  marshy  meadows  the  lonely 
grass  of  Parnassus  was  growing.  Pure  white  petals, 
veined  green,  with  spikelets  of  green  also  set  in  the 
angles  within,  five-lobed  broidery  of  daintiest  gold 
stitching,  it  shone  with  so  clear  a  presage  of  hope  that 
Ralph  stooped  to  pick  it  that  he  might  give  it  to 
Winsome. 

She  stopped  him. 

« Do  not  pull  it,**  she  said  ;  **  leave  it  for  me  to 
come  and  look  at — when — when  you  are  gone.  It 
will  soon  wither  if  it  is  taken  away;  but  give  me 
some  of  the  bog  myrtle  instead,**  she  added,  seeing 
that  Ralph  looked  a  little  disappointed. 

Ralph  gathered  some  of  the  narrow,  brittle, 
fragrant  loives.      Winsome  carefully  kept  half  for 
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fccTKlf,  and  at  carefully  iniertrd  a  iprar  in    wdi 
pocket  of  hia  com. 

«*  There,  that  will  keep  you  in  mind  of  Galbwar » *• 
•he  Mid.  And  indeed  the  bog  myrtle  it  the  charac- 
ten»tic  imeU  of  the  great  world  of  hill  and  moN  we 
call  by  that  name.  In  hr  lands  the  mere  thought  of 
It  has  brought  tean  to  the  eyes  unaccustomed,  so 
close  do  the  scents  and  sights  of  the  old  Free  Province 
-the  lordship  of  the  Picts— wind  themselves  about 
the  hearts  of  its  sons. 

«  We  tra.nplant  badly,  we  pbnts  of  the  hilb.  You 
must  come  back  to  me,"  said  Winsome,  after  a  pause 
of  wondering  silence. 

Loch  Ken  lay  like  a  dream  in  the  clear  dispersed 
light  of  the  morning,  the  sun  shimmering  upon  it  as 
through  translucent  ground  glass.  Teal  and  moor-hen 
squattered  away  from  thr  shore  as  Winsome  and 
Ralph  climbed  the  brae,  and  stood  looking  northward 
over  the  superb  levels  of  the  loch.  On  the  horizon 
Cairnsmuir  showed  golden  tints  through  his  steadfast 
blue. 

Whaups  swirled  and  wailed  about  the  rugged  side 
of  Bennan  above  their  heads.  Across  the  loch  there 
was  a  solitary  farm  so  beautifully  set  that  Ralph 
silently  pointed  it  out  to  Winsome,  who  smiled  and 
shook  her  head. 

"The  Shirmers  has  just  been  let  on  a  nineteen 
yean*  lease  "—she  said,  « eighteen  to  run." 

So  practical  was  the  answer,  that  Ralph  kughec^ 
and  the  strain  of  his  sadness  was  broken.  He  did  not 
mean  to  wait  eighteen  years  for  her,  fathers  or  no 
Others. 

Then  beyond,  the  whole  land  leaped  skyward  in 
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great  heathery  iweept,  lave  only  here  and  there,  wl*ere 
about  lome  hill  farm  the  little  r«nerald  crofta  and 
blue-green  apringing  oathuids  clustered  cloaeat.  The 
loch  spread  far  to  the  north,  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 
Burnished  like  a  mirror  it  was,  with  no  breath  upon 
it.  In  the  south  the  Dec  water  came  down  from  the 
hilb  peaty  and  brown.  The  roaring  of  its  rapids 
could  faintly  be  heard.  To  the  east,  across  the  loch, 
an  island  slept  in  the  fairway,  wooded  to  the  water's 
edge. 

It  were  a  good  place  to  look  one's  last  on  the  earth, 
this  wooded  promontory,  which  might  indeed  have 
been  that  mountain,  though  a  little  one,  from  which 
was  once  seen  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the 
gbry  of  them.  For  there  are  no  finer  glories  on  the 
earth  th?n  red  heather  and  Hue  loch,  except  only  love 
and  youth.    And  these  four  go  u .  1  together. 

But  here  love  and  youth  had  come  to  part,  between 
the  heather  that  glowed  on  the  Bennan  Hill  and  the 
sapphire  pavement  of  Loch  Ken. 

For  a  long  time  Winsome  and  Ralph  were  silent — 
the  empty  interior  sadness,  mixed  of  great  fear  and 
great  hunger,  beginning  to  grip  them  as  they  stood. 
Lives  only  just  twined  and  unified  were  again  to  twain. 
Love  lately  knit  was  to  be  torn  asunder.  Eyes  were 
to  look  no  more  into  the  answering  eloquence  of  other 
eyes. 

**I  must  go,**  said  Ralph,  looking  down  into  his 
betrothed*s  face. 

**  Say  only  a  little,**  said  Winsome.  "  It  is  the  last 
time." 

So  he  stayed. 

Strange,  nervous   constrictions    played    at    "cat's 
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cradle**  About  their  hearts.     Vague  noises  boomed 
and  drummed  in  their  ears,  making  their  own  words 
sound  to  themselves  strange  and  empty,  like  voices 
heard  in  a  dream. 
«  Winsome  f**  said  Ralph. 
**  Ralph!  "said  Winsome. 
**  You  will  never  for  a  moment  torget  me  ?  **  said 
Winsome  Charteris. 

**  You  will  never  for  a  moment  forget  me  ?  **  said 
Ralph  Peden. 

The  mutual  answer  taken  and  given,  after  a  king 
silence  of  soul  and  body  in  not-to-be-forgotten  com- 
munimi,  they  drew  apart. 

Ralph  went  a  little  way  down  the  birch-ftinged 
hill,  but  turned  to  look  a  last  look.  Winsome  wu 
standing  where  he  had  left  her.  Something  in  her 
attitude  told  of  the  tears  steadily  fidling  upon  her 
summer  dress.  It  was  enough  and  too  much. 
Ralph  ran  back  quickly. 

"  I  cannot  go  away,  Winsome.  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  you  like  this  !  ** 

Winsome  looked  at  him  and  fought  a  good  fight, 
like  the  brave  girl  she  wa  Then  she  smiled  through 
her  tears  with  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  sun  upon  a 
showery  May  morning  when  the  white  hawthorn  is 
coming  out. 

At  this  a  sob,  'langerously  deep,  rending  and  sudden, 
forced  Itself  from  Ralph's  throat.  For  her  smik  was 
infinitely  more  heart-breaking  thi  i  her  tears.    Ralph 

uttered  a  kind  of  low  inarticulate  roar  at  the  sight 

being  his  impotent  protest  against  his  love's  pain. 
Yet  such  moments  are  the  inefiaceable  treasures  of 
li^  had  he  but  known  it.     Many  a  man's  deeda 
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fc^w  his  yawn  simply  because  his  lips  have  taste4  the 
sak  water  of  lore's  sundering  ocean  upon  the  face  of 
the  bdoTed* 

**  Be  brave,  Winsome,"  said  Ralph  j  **it  shalt  not 
be  for  long.** 

Yet  she  was  braver  than  he,  had  he  but  known  it ; 
for  it  is  the  heritage  of  the  woman  to  be  stronger  in 
the  crises  which  inevitably  wait  upon  love,  bve's 
failure  and  love's  achievement. 

Winsome  bent  to  kiss,  with  a  touch  like  a  bene- 
diction, not  his  lips  now  but  his  brow,  as  he  stood 
beneath  her  on  the  hill  slope. 

"Go,"  she  said}  **go  quickly,  while  I  have  the 
strength.  I  will  be  brave.  Be  thou  brave  also.  God 
be  with  thee  ! " 

So  Ralph  turned  and  fled  while  he  could.  He 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  look  till  he  was  past  the  hill 
and  some  way  across  the  moor.  Then  be  turned  and 
looked  back  over  the  acres  of  heather  which  he  had 
put  between  himself  and  his  love. 

Winsome  still  stood  on  the  hill-top^  the  sun  shining 
on  her  face.  In  her  hand  was  the  lilac  sunbonnet, 
making  a  splash  of  ^int  pure  colour  against  the  Monde 
whiteness  of  her  dress.  Ralph  could  just  catch  the 
golden  shimmer  of  her  hair.  He  knew  but  he  could 
not  see  how  it  crisped  and  tendrilled  about  her  brow, 
and  how  the  lig^  wind  blew  it  into  Uttle' cirrus  wisps 
of  sun-flossed  gold.  The  thou^t  that  for  k>ng  he 
should  see  it  no  more  was  even  harder  than  parting. 
It  is  the  hard  things  on  this  earth  that  are  the  easiest  to 
do.  The  great  renunciation  is  easy,  but  it  is  infiaitely 
harder  to  give  up  the  sweet,  responsive  delight  of  the 
^e,  the  thought,  the  caress.  This  also  is  human. 
God  made  it. 
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The  lilac  sunbonnct  waved  a  little  heartless  wave 
which  dropped  in  the  middle  as  if  a  stnng  were 
broken.  But  the  shining  hair  blew  out,  as  a  waft  of 
wind  from  the  Bennan  fretted  a  moving  patch  of 
shadow  across  the  loch. 

Ralph  flung  out  his  hand  in  one  of  the  sa'/age 
gestures  men  use  when  they  turn  bewildered  and 
march  away,  leaving  the  best  of  their  lives  behind 
them. 

So  shutting  his  eyes  Ralph  plunged  headlong  into 
the  green  glades  of  the  Kenside  and  looked  no  more. 
Winsome  walked  slowly  and  sedately  back,  not  kwking 
on  the  world  any  more,  but  only  twining  and  pulling 
roughly  the  strings  of  her  sunbonnet  till  one  came  off. 
Winsome  threw  it  on  the  grass.  What  did  it  matter 
now  ?  She  would  wear  it  no  longer.  There  was 
none  to  cherish  the  lilac  sunbonnet  any  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OVER   THE    HILLS   AND   FAR    AWA*. 

Winsome  came  back  to  a  quiet  Craig  Ronald.  The 
men  were  in  the  field.  The  farmsteading  was 
hushed ;  Meg  not  to  be  seen,  the  dogs  silent,  her  own 
bedroom  blind  undrawn  when  she  entered  to  find  the 
key  in  the  door.  She  went  within  instantly  and 
threw  herself  down  upon  the  bed.  Outside,  the 
morning  sun  strengthened  and  beat  on  the  shining 
white  of  the  walls  of  Craig  Ronald,  and  on  Ralph  far 
across  the  moors. 

Winsome  must  wait.  We  shall  follow  Ralph.  It 
is  the  way  of  the  world  at  any  rate.  The  woman 
always  must  wait  and  nothing  said.  With  the  man 
are  the  keen  interests  of  the  struggle,  the  grip  of 
opposition,  the  clash  of  arms.  With  the  woman, 
naught  worth  speaking  of— only  the  silence,  the  lone- 
liness, and  the  waiting. 

Ralph  went  northward  wearing  Winsome's  parting 
kiss  on  his  brow  i ike  an  insignia  of  knighthood.  It 
meant  much  to  one  who  had  never  gone  away  before. 
So  simple  was  he  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  are 
all-experiencing  young  men  who  love  and  sail  away, 
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clearing  as  they  go  their  customed-staled  decks  for 
the  next  action. 

He  stumbled,  this  simple  knight,  blindly  into  the 
ruts  and  pebbly  watercourses  down  which  the  winter 
rains  had  rushed,  tearing  the  turf  clean  from  the 
granite  during  the  November  and  February  floods. 

So  he  journeyed  onward,  heedless  of  his  going. 

To  him  came  Jock  Gordon,  skipping  like  a  wild 
goat  down  the  Bennan  side. 

"  Hey,  mon,  d'ye  want  to  drive  intil  Loch  Ken  ? 
Ye  wad  mak'  braw  ged-bait.  Haud  up  the  hill,  breest 
to  the  brae." 

Through  his  trouble  Ralph  heard  and  instinctively 
obeyed.  In  a  little  while  he  struck  the  beautiful  road 
which  runs  north  and  south  along  the  side  of  the 
loch  of  Ken.  Now  there  are  feirer  bowers  in  the 
south  sunlands.  There  are  High-lands  and  Alp-lands 
there  of  sky-piercing  beauty.  But  to  Galloway,  and 
specially  to  the  central  glens  and  flanking  desohtions 
thereof,  one  especial  beauty  belongs.  She  is  like  a 
plain  girl  with  beautiful  eyes.  There  is  no  country 
like  her  in  the  world  for  colour — so  delicately  fresh 
is  the  rain-washed  gr?en  of  her  pasture  slopes,  so 
keen  the  viridian  of  her  turnip-fields  when  the  dew  is 
on  the  broad,  fleshy,  crushed  leaves,  so  tender  and  deep 
the  blue  in  the  hollow  places.  It  was  small  wonder 
that  Ralph  had  set  down  in  the  note-book  in  which 
he  sketched  for  future  use  all  that  passed  under  his 
eye: 

"  Hatt  thott  teen  the  glamour  that  followt 
The  falling  of  rammer  rain — 
The  myttical  blue«  in  the  hollows. 
The  purplet  and  grey*  on  the  plain !  " 
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It  is  true  dut  all  these  things  were  but  the  idle 
garniture  of  a  tale  that  had  lost  its  meaning  to  Ralph 
this  morning;  but  yet  in  time  the  sense  that  the 
beauty  and  hope  of  life  lay  about  him,  stole  soothingly 
upon  his  soul.  He  was  glad  to  breathe  the  gracious 
scent  of  spraying  honeysuckle  running  its  creamy 
riot  of  honey-drenched  pends  over  the  hedges,  and 
flinging  daring  reconnaissances  even  to  the  tops  of  the 
dwarf  birches  by  the  wayside. 

So  quickly  Nature  eased  his  smart,  that — for  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  best  men,  even  of  the  very  best — 
at  the  moment  when  Winsome  threw  herself,  dazed 
and  blinded  with  pain,  upon  her  low  white  bed  in  the 
little  darkened  chamber  over  the  >>ill  at  Craig  Ronald, 
Ralph  was  once  more,  even  though  with  the  gnaw  of 
emptiness  and  loss  in  his  heart,  looking  forward  to  the 
future,  and  planning  what  the  day  would  bring  to  him 
upon  which  he  should  return. 

Even  as  he  thought  he  began  to  whistle,  and  his 
step  went  lighter,  Jock  Gordon  moving  silently  along 
the  heather  by  his  side  at  a  dog's  trot.  Let  none 
think  hardly  of  Ralph,  for  this  is  the  nature  of  the 
man.  It  is  not  that  man  loves  tlie  less,  but  that  with 
him,  in  his  daring  initiative  and  strenuous  endeavour, 
that  the  future  lies. 

The  sooner,  then,  that  he  could  compass  and  over- 
pass his  difficulties,  the  more  swiftly  would  his  face  be 
again  set  to  the  south,  and  the  aching  emptiness  of 
his  soul  be  filled  with  a  strange  and  thrilling  ex- 
pectancy. The  wind  whistled  in  his  fece  as  he 
rounded  the  Bennan  and  got  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
Kells  range,  stretching  far  away  in  surge  after  surge 
of  heather  and  bent,  through  which,  here  and  there. 
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the  grey  teeth  of  the  mother-rock  showed.  It  is  no 
blame  to  him  that,  as  he  passed  on  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  each  step  which  took  him  farth-r  and  farther 
from  the  farm  seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Winsome.  He  was  going  away,  yet  with 
each  mile  he  regained  the  rebounding  spirit  oif  youth, 
while  Winsome  lay  dazed  in  her  room  at  Craig  Ronald. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  went  in  order 
that  no  more  she  might  to  lie  with  the  dry  mechanic 
sobs  catching  ever  and  anon  in  her  throat.  So  the 
world  is  not  so  ill  divided,  after  all.  And,  being  a 
woman,  perhaps  Winsome's  grief  was  as  dear  and 
natural  to  her  as  Ralph's  elastic  hopefulness. 

Soon  Ralph  and  Jock  Gordon  were  striding  across 
the  moors  towards  Moniaive.  Ralph  virished  to 
breakfast  at  one  of  the  inns  in  the  good  town 
of  New  Galloway;  but  this  Jock  Gwdon  would 
not  allow.  He  did  not  like  that  kind  o*  folk,  he 
said. 

"Gie*s  twa  pennies,  an*  that'll  serve  brawly,'*  said 
Jock. 

Ralph  drew  out  Winsome's  purse  j  he  looked  at  it 
reverently  and  put  it  back  again.  It  seemed  too  early, 
and  too  material  a  use  of  her  love^token. 

«  Nae  sir  r  in't  ?  "  queried  Jock.  «  Hoo's  that  f 
It  looks  b         ind  baggy." 

"I  thin.  will  do  without  for  the  jHesent,"  said 
Ralph. 

«  Aweel,"  said  Jock,  «ye  may,  but  I'm  gaun  to  hae 
my  breakfast  a*  the  same,  siller  or  no  siller." 

In  twenty  minutes  he  was  back  by  the  dykeside, 
where  he  had  left  Ralph  sitting,  twining  Winsome's 
purse    through   his    fingers,  and    thinking    on    the 
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future,  and  all  that  was  awaiting  him  in  Edinburgh 
town. 

Jock  seemed  what  he  had  called  Winsome's  purse- 
baggy. 

Then  he  uni'd  himself.  From  under  the  lower 
buttons  of  his  russet  ** sleeved  waistcoat"  with  the 
long  side  flaps  which,  along  with  his  ragged  sailor- 
man's  trousers,  he  wore  for  all  garment,  he  drew  a 
barn-door  fowl,  trussed  and  cooked,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  Now  came  a  dozen  i^les  of  cake,  crisp 
and  toothsome  from  the  girdle,  and  three  large  scones 
raised  with  yeast. 

Then  followed,  out  of  some  receptacle  not  too 
strictly  to  be  localised,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  wrapped 
in  a  cabbage-leaf,  and  a  quart  jug  of  pewter. 

Ralph  looked  on  in  amazement. 

"  Where  did  you  get  all  these  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Get  them  ?  Took  their  ! "  said  Jock,  succinctly. 
"  I  gaed  alang  to  Mistress  MacMorrine's,  an'  says  I, 
*  Guid  mornin'  till  ye,  mistress^  an'  hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  the 
day  ? '  for  I'm  a  ceevil  chiel  when  folks  are  ceevil  to 
me." 

"  *  Nane  the  better  for  secin'  you,  Jock  Gordon,* 
says  she,  for  she's  an  unceevil  wife,  wi'  nae  mair 
mainners  nor  gin  she  had  just  come  ower  frae  Don- 
nachadee — the  ill-mainnered  randy. 

"*But,'  sap  I,  *maybes  ye  wad  be  the  better  o' 
kennin'  that  the  kye's  eatin'  your  washin'  up  on  the 
loan.  I  saw  Provost  Weir's  muckle  Ayrshire  halfway 
through  wi'  yer  best  quilt,'  says  I. 

"  She  flung  up  her  hands. 

« <  Save  us ! '  she  cries ;  *  could  ye  no  hae  said  that 
at  first  i  * 
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*<An*  wi*  that  she  ran  as  if  Auld  Hornie  was 
at  her  tail,  screevin'  ower  the  kintra  is  though 
she  didna  gar  the  beam  kick  at  twa  hunderwecht 
guid.- 

**  But  was  that  true,  Jock  Gordon  ?  **  asked  Ralph, 
astounded. 

**  True  ! — what  for  wad  it  be  true  ?  Her  washin* 
is  lyin'  bleachin*,  fine  an*  siccar,  but  she  got  a  look 
at  it  and  a  braw  sweat.  A  race  is  gutd  halesome 
exercise  for  ony  yin  that  sits  as  muckle  as  Luckie 
MacMorrine.' 

**  But  the  provisions — and  the  hen  ?  **  asked  Ralph, 
fearing  the  worst. 

"The)  were  on  her  back-kitchen  table.  There 
they  are  noo,"  said  Jock,  pointing  with  his  foot,  as 
though  that  was  all  there  was  to  say  about  the  matter. 

"  But  did  you  pay  for  them  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Pay  for  them !  Does  a  dowg  pay  for  a  sheep's 
heid  when  he  gangs  oot  o'  the  butcher's  shop  wi'  yin 
atween  his  teeth,  an'  a  twa-pund  wecht  playin'  dirl 
on  his  hench-bane  ?  Pay  for't !  Weel,  I  wat  no  ! 
Didna  yer  honour  tell  me  that  ye  had  nae  siller, 
an*  sae  gaed  the  maitter  in  hand  to  Jock  ? " 

Ralph  started  up.  This  might  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  He  pulled  out  Winsome's  purse  again.  In 
the  end  he  tried  first  there  was  silver,  and  in  the  other 
five  golden  guineas  in  a  little  silken  inner  case.  One 
of  the  guineas  Ralph  took  out,  and,  handing  it  to 
Jock,  he  bade  him  gather  up  all  that  he  had  stolen 
and  take  his  way  back  with  them.  Then  he  was 
to  buy  them  from  Luckie  MacMorrine  at  her  own 


price. 
"Sic 


a    noise    aboot    a    bit    trifle!**  said  Jock. 
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«  What*!  aboot  a  bit  chuckie  an'  a  heftln*  o'  cake  ? 
Haiven  I  ** 

But  very  quickly  Ralph  prevailed  upon  him,  and 
Jock  took  the  guinea.  At  his  usual  swift  wolfs  lope 
he  was  out  of  sight  over  the  long  stretches  of  heather 
and  turf  so  speedily  that  he  arrived  at  the  drying- 
ground  on  the  hillside  before  Luckie  MacMorrtne, 
handicapped  by  her  twenty  stone  avoirdupois,  had 
perspired  thither. 

Jock  met  her  at  the  gate. 

"  Nooi  mistress,"  exclaimed  Jock,  busily  smoothing 
out  the  wrinkles  and  creases  of  a  fine  linen  sheet,  with 
«E.  M.  M.'*  on  the  corner,  "d'ye  see  this  ?  I  juist 
gat  here  in  time,  and  nae  main  Ye  see,  thae  randies 
o'  kye,  wi'  their  birses  up,  they  wad  sune  hae  seen  the 
last  o'  yer  bonny  sheets  an'  blankets,  gin  I  had  letten 
them." 

Mistress  MacMorrine  did  not  waste  a  look  on  the 
herd  of  cows,  but  proceeded  to  go  over  her  washing 
with  great  care.  Jock  had  just  arrived  in  time  to 
make  hay  of  it,  before  the  owner  came  pu&ig  up  the 
road.  Had  she  looked  at  the  cows  curiously  it  might 
have  struck  her  that  they  were  marvellously  cahn  for 
such  ferocious  animals.  They  also  seemed  to  strike 
Jock,  for  he  went  after  them,  throwing  stones  at  them 
in  the  manner  known  as  "heiKhin'"  [jerking  from 
the  side],  much  practised  in  Galloway,  and  at  which 
Jock  was  a  remarkable  adept.  Soon  he  had  them 
excited  enough  for  anything,  and  pursued  them  with 
many  loud  outcryings  till  they  were  scattered  far  over 
the  moor. 

When    he    came     back     he     said:     "Mistress 
MacMorrine,  I  ken  brawly  that  ye'll  be  wushin'  to 
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mak'  me  some  ima*  recompense  for  my  trouble  s  1* 
haste.  Weel,  I'll  juist  open  my  errand  to  ye.  Ye 
see  the  way  o't  was  this:  There  it  twa  gentlemen 
shooters  on  the  moors,  the  Laird  o*  Balbletherum  an* 
the  Laird  o*  Glower-ower-*em — twa  respectit  an* 
graund  gentlemen  frae  Lanerickshire.  They  war 
wantin'  some  denner,  but  they  were  that  busy  shootin' 
that  they  hadna  time  to  come,  so  they  says  to  me, 
*Jock  Gordon,  do  ye  ken  an  honest  woman  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  can  supply  something  to  eat  at  a 
reasonable  chairge?'  *Yes,*  says  I,* Mistress  Mac- 
Morrine  is  sic  a  woman,  an'  nae  idier.*  *Do  ye 
think  she  could  pit  us  up  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ?  * 
says  they.  *I  doot  na*,  for  she's  weel  plenisht  an' 
providit,'  I  says.  Noo,  I  didna  ken  but  ye  micht  be 
a  lang  time  detained  wi'  the  kye  (as  indeed  ye  wad 
hae  been,  gin  I  hadna  come  to  help  ye),  an'  as  the 
lairds  couldna  be  keepit,  I  juist  took  up  the  bit  lunchie 
that  I  saw  on  your  kitchie  table,  an'  here  it  is,  on  its 
way  to  the  wames  o'  the  gentlemen — whilk  is  a  great 
honour  till't." 

Mistress  MacMorrine  did  not  seem  to  be  very  well 
pleased  at  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  Jock  had 
dealt  with  the  contents  of  her  larder,  but  the  induce- 
ment was  too  great  to  be  gainsaid. 

«Ye'll  mak'  it  reasonable,  nae  doot,"  said  Jock, 
*'sae  as  to  gie  the  gentlemen  a  good  impression. 
There's  a'  thing  in  a  first  impression." 

**Tak'  it  till  them  an'  welcome — ^wi'  the  com- 
pliments o'  Mrs.  MacMorrine  o'  the  *Blue  Bell,' 
mind  an'  say  till  them.  Ye  may  consider  it  a 
recognition  o'  yer  ain  trouble  in  the  maitter  o* 
the  kye ;  but  I  will  let  the  provost  hear  o't  on  the 
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deafett  tide  o*  his  heid  when  he  ca*s  for  his  toddy  the 
nicht." 

**  Thank  ye,  mistress,**  said  Jock,  quickly  with- 
drawing with  his  purchases)  **there*s  nocht  like 
obleegements  for  makin*  freends.** 

At  last  Ralph  saw  Jock  coming  at  full  speed  over 
the  moor. 

He  went  forward  to  him  anxiously. 

« Is  it  all  right?  "he  asked. 

**  It's  a*  richt,  an*  a'  paid  for,  an*  mair,  gin  ye  like 
to  send  Jock  for*t;  an*  I  wasna  to  forget  Mistress 
MacMorrine's  compliments  to  ye  intil  the  bargain.** 

Ralph  looked  mystified. 

**  Ye  wadna  see  the  Laird  o'  Balbletherum  ?  Did 
ye  ?  **  said  Jock,  cocking  his  impudent,  elvish  head  to 
the  side. 

"Who  is  he ?  **  asked  Ralph. 

**  Nor  yet  the  Laird  o*  Glower-ower-*em  ? " 

'^I  have  seen  nobody  from  the  time  you  went 
sway,"  said  Ralph. 

"Then  we'll  e'en  fii*  to.  For  gin  thae  twa  braw 
gentlemen  arena  here  to  partake  o'  the  guid  things  o* 
this  life,  then  there's  the  mair  for  you  an'  Jock 
Gordon." 

Jock  never  folly  satisfied  Ralph's  curiosity  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  obtained  this  provender.  Luckie 
Morrine  bestowed  it  upon  puir  Jock  Gordon  for 
services  rendered,  he  said ;  which  was  a  true,  though 
somewhat  abbreviated  and  imperfect  account  of  the 
transaction. 

What  the  feelings  of  the  hostess  of  the  "  Blue  Bell " 
were  when  night  passed  without  the  appearance  of  the 
two  lairds,  for  whom  she  had  spread  her  finest  shee^. 
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and  looked  out  her  best  bottkt  of  wine,  we  have  no 
meant  of  knowing.  Singularly  enough,  for  lome  con- 
•iderable  time  thereafter  Jock  patronised  the  *»  Crow 
Keys'*  when  he  happened  to  be  passing  that  way. 
He  "preferred  it  to  the  ♦Blue  BeH,*"  he  said. 
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So  refreshed,  Ralph  and  Jock  passed  on  their  way. 
All  the  forenoon  they  plodded  steadily  forward.  From 
Moniaive  they  followed  the  windings  of  a  flashing 
burn,  dashing  and  roaring  in  a  shallow  linn,  here  and 
there  white  with  foam  and  fretting,  and  again  dimpling 
black  in  some  deep  and  quiet  pool.  Through  the 
charming  ducal  village  of  Thornhill  and  so  northward 
along  the  Nithside  towards  the  valley  of  the  Menick, 
they  went.  The  great  overlapping  purple  folds  of 
the  hilk  drew  down  about  these  two  as  they  passed. 
Jock  Gordon  continually  scoured  away  to  either  side 
like  a  dog  fresh  olF  the  leash.  Ralph  kept  steadily 
before  him  the  hope  in  his  heart  that  before  long  the 
deep  deft  would  be  filled  up  and  that  for  always. 

It  so  happened  that  it  was  night  when  they  reached 
the  high  summit  of  the  Leadhills  and  the  village  of 
Wanlockhead  gleamed  grey  beneath  them.  Ralph 
proposed  to  go  down  and  get  lodgings  there ;  but  Jock 
had  other  intentions. 

"What  for,**  he  argued,  "what  for  should  ye  pay 
for  the  breadth  of  ycr  lack  to  lie  doon  on  ?  Jock 
Gordon  wuU  nuk'  ye  juist  as  comfortable  ablow  a 
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hatther  bun  m  ever  yt  war  in  a  bed  in  the  mante. 
Bide  a  wee!" 

Jock  took  him  into  a  theltered  little  **  liope,"  where 
thejr  were  ihut  in  from  the  world  of  iheep  and  pit- 


With  hit  broad-bhded  sheath-knife  Jock  was  net 
kmg  in  piling  under  the  sheltered  undenide  of  a  great 
rock  over  which  the  headier  grew,  such  a  heap  of 
heather  twigt  as  Ralfrfi  could  hardly  believe  could  be 
cut  in  s  short  a  time.  ThcK  he  compacted  into  an 
excellei  nutttress,  springy  and  level,  with  pliable 
interladngi  of  broom. 

**Lie  ye  doon  there,  an*  111  mak'  ye  a  bonnie 
plaidie,**  said  Jock. 

There  was  a  little  **  cole  **  or  haystack  of  the 
smallest  sort  close  at  hand.  To  this  Jock  went,  and, 
throwing  off  the  top  lyer  as  possibly  damp,  he  carried 
all  the  rest  in  his  arms  and  piled  it  on  Ralph  till  he 
was  covered  up  to  his  neck. 

**  Well  mak'  a'  thing  snod  again  i'  the  mornin' !  " 
he  saiJ.  **  Noo,  we'll  theek  ye,  an'  feed  ye  ! "  said  Jock, 
comprehensively.  So  saying,  he  put  other  layers  of 
heather,  thinner  than  the  mattress  underneath,  but 
arranged  in  the  same  way,  on  the  top  of  the  hay. 

*•  Noo  3rei're  braw  an*  snug,  are  ye  na'  ?  What 
better  wad  ye  hae  been  in  a  fine  three-shillin' 
bed?" 

Then  Jock  made  a  fire  of  broken  last  year's  heather. 
This  he  carefully  watched  to  keep  it  from  spreading, 
and  on  it  he  roasted  half  a  dozen  plover's  ^gs  which 
be  had  picked  up  during  t  tc  day  in  his  hillside  ranging. 
On  diese  high  lands  the  moor-fowls  go  on  laying  till 
August.    These  being  served  on  warmed  and  buttered 
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scones,  and  sharpened  with  a  whifF  of  mordant  heather 
smoke,  were  most  delicious  to  Ralph,  who  smiled  to 
himself,  well  pleased  under  his  warm  covering  of  hay 
and  overthatching  of  heather. 

After  each  egg  was  supplied  to  him  piping  hot, 
Jock  would  say  : 

"  An'  isna  that  as  guid  as  a  half-croon  supper  ?  '* 

Then  another  peewit's  egg,  delicious  and  fresh — 

**Luckie  Morrine  couldna  beat  that,"  cried  Jock, 
exultingly. 

There  was  a  surprising  lightness  in  the  evening  air, 
the  elastic  life  of  the  wide  high  moorland  world 
settling  down  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours — which  is 
all  the  night  there  is  on  these  hill-tops  in  the  crown  of 
the  year. 

Jock  Gordon  covered  himself  by  no  means  so 
elaborately  as  he  had  provided  for  Ralph,  saying :  *'  I 
hae  covered  you  for  winter,  for  ye're  but  a  laddie  ;  the 
like  o'  me  disna  need  coverin'  when  the  days  follow 
yin  anither  like  sheep  jumpin'  through  a  slap." 

Ralph  was  still  asleep  when  the  morning  came. 
But  when  the  young  sun  looked  over  the  level  moors 
— for  they  were  on  the  very  top  of  the  heathery 
creation  —Jock  Gordon  made  a  little  hillock  of  dewy 
heath  to  shelter  Ralph  from  the  sun.  He  measured  at 
the  same  time  a  hand's  breadth  in  the  sky,  saying  to 
himself,  "  I'll  wakken  the  lad  when  he  gets  to  there ! " 
He  was  speaking  of  the  sun. 

But  before  the  flood  of  light  overtopped  the  tiny 
breakwater  and  shot  again  upon  Ralph's  &ce,  he  sat 
up  bewildered  and  astonished,  casting  a  look  about 
him  upon  the  moorland  and  its  wheeling  and  crying 
birds. 
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Jock  Gordon  was  just  coining  towards  him,  having 
scoured  the  face  of  the  ridge  for  more  plover's  eggs. 

"  Dinna  rise,"  said  Jock,  "  till  I  tak'  awa'  the  bed- 
din*.  Ye  see,"  continued  the  expert  in  camping  out 
on  hiii^,  **the  hay  an*  the  heather  gets  doon  yer  neck 
an'  rj.ak*s  ye  yeuk  an*  fidge  a'  day.  An*  at  first  ye 
mind  that,  though  after  a  while  gin  ye  d^nna  yeuk,  ye 
find  it  michty  oninter^stin' !  " 

Ralph  sat  up.  Something  in  Jock's  bare  heel  as  he 
sat  on  the  grass  attracted  his  attention. 

"  Wi*  Jock,"  he  said,  infinitely  astonished,  "  what*s 
that  in  yer  heel  ?  " 

"  Ou  ! "  said  Jock,  "  it*s  nocht  but  a  nail !  " 

"  A  nail ! "  said  Ralph  j  "  what  are  ye  doin'  wi*  a 
nail  in  yer  foot  ? " 

**  I  gat  it  in  last  Martinmas,"  he  said. 

**  But  why  do  you  not  get  it  out  ?  Does  it  not 
hurt  ?  "  said  Ralph,  compassionating. 

"  *Deed  did  it  awhile  at  the  first,"  said  Jock,  "  but 
I  got  used  to  it.  Ye  can  u&e  wi'  a'thing.  Man's  a 
wunnerful  craitur ! " 

"  Let  me  try  to  pull  it  out,"  said  Ralph,  shivering 
to  think  of  the  pain  he  must  have  suffered. 

**  Na,  na,  ye  ken  what  ye  hae,  but  ye  dinna  ken 
what  ye  micht  get.  I  ken  what  I  hae  to  pit  up  wi', 
wi*  a  nail  in  my  fit ;  but  wha  kens  what  it  micht  be 
gin  I  had  a  muckle  hole  ye  could  pit  yer  finger  in  ? 
It  wadna  be  bonny  to  hae  the  clocks  howkin'  and  the 
birdies  biggin*  their  nests  i'  my  heel !  Na,  na,  it's  a 
guid  lesson  to  be  content  wi'  yer  doon-settin*,  or  ye 
may  get  waur  !  " 

it  was  in  the  bright  morning  light  that  these  two 
took  the  Edinburgh  road,  which  clambered  down  over 
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the  hillsides  by  the  village  of  LeadhiUs  into  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde.  Through  Abington  and  Biggar  they 
made  their  way,  and  so  admirable  were  Jock's  requisi- 
tioning abilities  that  Winsome's  green  purse  was  never 
once  adled  into  action. 

When  they  looked  from  the  last  downward  step  of 
the  Mid-Lodiian  table-land  upon  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, there  was  a  brisk  starting  of  smoke  from  many 
chimnejrs,  for  the  wives  of  the  burgesses  were  kindling 
their  supper  fires,  and  their  husbands  were  b^inning 
to  come  in  with  the  universal  expectant  look  of  man- 
kind about  meal-time. 

«  Come  wi'  me,  Jock,  and  I'll  show  ye  Edinburgh, 
as  you  have  showed  me  the  hills  of  heather ! "  This 
was  Ralph's  invitation. 

«  Na,"  said  Jock,  «  an'  thank  ye  kindly  a'  the  same. 
There's  muckle  cankersome  loons  there  that  micht 
snap  up  a  guid-lookin'  lad  like  Jock,  an'  ship  him  ontill 
their  nesty  ships  afore  he  could  cry  *Mulwharchar 
and  Craignell ! '  Jock  Gordon  may  be  a  fule,  but  he 
kens  when  he's  weel  afF.  Nae  Auld  Reekies  for  him, 
an'  thank  ye  kindly.  When  he  wants  to  gang  to  the 
gaol,  he'll  steal  a  horse  an'  gang  daicent !  He'll  no 
gang  wi'  his  thoom  in  his  mooth,  an'  when  they  say 
till  him,  *  What  are  ye  here  for  ? "  be  obleeged  to 
answer,  *  Fegs,  an'  I  dinna  ken  what  for  ! '  Na,  na,  it 
wadna  be  mensefu'  like  ava'.  A'  the  auld  Gordons 
that  ever  was,  hae  gane  to  the  gaol  in  their  time— but 
only  yince.  It's  aye  been  a  hangin'  maitter  wi'  a 
Gordon,  an'  Jock's  no  the  man  to  turn  again  the  rule 
an'  custom  o'  his  forbears.  *  Yince  gang,  yince  hang,' 
is  Jock's  motto." 

Ralph  did  not  press  the  point     But  he  had  some 
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unexpected  feeling  in  saying  good-bye  to  Jock.  It 
was  not  so  easy.  He  tri^  to  put  three  of  Winsome's 
guineas  into  his  hand,  but  Jock  would  have  none  of 
them. 

*^Mt  wi*  gowden  guineas  I  *•  he  said.  "  Surely  ye 
maun  hae  an  ill-wull  at  puir  Jock,  that  wusses  ye 
weel }  what  wad  ony  body  say  gin  I  poo'ed  out  sic  a 
htmp  of  gowd  ?  *  There's  that  loon  Jock  been  breakin* 
scmwbody's  bank,**  an'  then  *  Fare-ye-weel,  Kihivie,' 
to  Jock's  guid  name.  It's  gane,  like  his  bst  gless  o* 
whusky,  never  to  return." 

**  But  you  are  a  long  way  from  home,  Jock }  how 
will  you  get  back  ? " 

**  Hoots,  haivers,  Maister  Ralph,  gin  Jock  has  pro- 
vidit  for  you  that  needs  a'  things  as  gin  ye  war  in  a 
graund  hoose,  dinna  be  feared  for  Jock,  that  can  eat 
a  wamefu'  o'  green  heather-taps  wi'  the  dew  on  them 
like  a  bit  flafferin'  grouse  bird.  Or  Jock  can  catch 
the  muir-fowl  itsel'  an'  eat  it  ablow  a  heather  buss  as 
gin  he  war  a  tod.  Hoot  awa*  wi'  ye  !  Jock  can  fend 
for  himsel'  brawly.  Siller  wad  only  tak'  the  edge  aff 
his  genius." 

"  Then  is  there  nothing  that  I  can  bring  you  from 
Edinburgh  when  I  come  again?"  said  Ralph,  with 
whom  the  coming  again  was  ever  present. 

" 'Deed,  aye,  gin  ye  are  so  ceevil — it's  richt  prood 
I  wad  be  o'  a  boxfu'  o'  Maister  Cotton's  Dutch 
sneeshin' — him  that's  i'  the  High  Street — they  say  it's 
terrible  fine  stuff.  WuUie  HuUiby  gat  some  when 
he  was  up  wi'  his  lambs,  an'  he  said  that,  after  the  first 
snifter  o't,  he  grat  for  days.     It  maun  be  graund ! " 

Ralph  promised,  with  gladness  to  find  some  way  of 
easing  his  load  of  debt  to  Jock. 
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«  Noo,  Maister  Ralph,  it*$  a  wanchancy  place,  this 
Enbra',  an*  I'll  stap  afF  an'  on  till  the  morrow's  e'en 
here  or  hereaboots,  for  sae  it  n^'rht  h-  that  ye  took  a 
notion  to  gang  back  amang  kc:..  .„,  .,  whaur  ye  wad 
be  safe  an  soun'." 

"But,  Jock,"  urged  Ralph,  "ye  need  not  do  that. 
I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Edinburgh  ! " 

«  That's  as  may  be  j  gin  I  bena  mista'en,  there's  a 
byous  heap  o'  things  has  happened  since  then.  Gang 
yer  ways,  but  gin  ye  hae  message  or  word  for  Jock, 
juist  come  cannily  oot,  an'  he'll  be  here  till  dark  the 
morn." 


CHAPTER   XXXVill. 
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"  The  Lord  save  us,  Maiiter  Ralph,  what's  this  ?  * 
said  John  Bairdieson,  opening  the  door  of  the  stair  in 
James's  Court.  It  was  a  narrow  hall  that  it  gave 
access  to,  more  like  a  passage  than  a  hall.  *^  Hoo  hae 
ye  travelled  ?  An'  what  for  didna  Maister  Welsh  or 
you  write  to  say  ye  wrar  comin'  ?  An'  whaur's  a'  the 
builcs  an'  the  gear  ?  "  continued  John  Bairdieson. 

"  I  have  walked  all  the  way,  John,"  said  Ralph.  "  I 
quarrelled  with  the  minister,  and  he  turned  me  to  the 
door." 

"  Dear  sirce  ! "  said  John,  anxiously, "  was't  ill-doing 
or  unsoond  doctrine  ?  " 

"Mr.  Welsh  said  that  he  could  not  company  with 
unbelievers." 

"  Then  it's  doctrine — ^wae's  me,  wae's  me  !  I  wuss 
it  had  been  the  lasses.  What  wuU  his  faither  say  ? 
Gin  it  had  been  ill-doin',  he  micht  hae  pitten  it  doon 
to  the  sins  o'  his  youth ;  but  ill-doctrine  he  canna 
forgie.  O  Maister  Ralph,  gin  ye  canna  tell  a  lee 
yerscl',  wuU  ye  no  haud  yer  tongue — I  can  lee  for 
ye,  for  I'm  but  an  elder — an'  I'll  tell  i  that  at  a 
kirn  ye  war  over  persuaded  to  drink  tht   lealth  o'  the 
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kird,  an*  you  no  bein'  acquaint  wi*  the  strength  o* 
Glenlivat ** 

**John,  John,  indeed  I  cannot  allow  it.  Besides, 
you're  a  sailor-man,  an'  even  in  Galloway  they  do  not 
have  kirns  till  the  corn's  ripe,"  replied  Ralph,  with  a 
smile. 

**  Aweel,  can  ye  no  say,  or  let  me  say  for  ye,  gin  ye 
be  particular,  that  ye  war  a  wee  late  oot  at  nicht  seein' 
a  bit  lassie— or  ocht  but  the  doctrine  ?  It  wasna  any- 
thing concernin*  the  fundamentals  o'  the  Marrow, 
Maister  Ralph,  though,  surely,"  continued  John 
Bairdieson,  whose  elect  position  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  best  for  the  interests  of  his  masters, 
young  and  old.  Indeed,  to  start  with  the  acknow- 
ledged fiict  of  personal  election  sometimes  gives  a 
■Ban  like  John  Bairdieson  an  unmistakable  advantage. 
Ralph  went  to  his  own  room,  leaving  John  Bairdieson 
listening,  as  he  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  do,  at  the  door 
of  his  father's  room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  John  Bairdieson  came  up,  with 
ft  scared  fiice. 

"Ye're  to  gang  doon,  Maister  Ralph,  an'  see  yer 
frither.  But,  O  sir,  see  that  ye  speak  lown  to  him. 
He  hasna  gotten  sleep  for  twa  nichts,  an'  he's  feir 
pittcn  by  himsel'  wi'  thae  ill-set  Conformists — ^weary 
fit'  them .'   that  he's  been  in  the  gall  o'  bittierness 
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Ralph  went  down  to  his  fether's  study.  Knocking 
softly,  he  entered.  His  father  sat  in  his  desk  chair, 
closed  in  on  every  side.  It  had  once  been  the  pulpit 
of  a  great  Reformer,  and  each  time  that  Gilbert  Peden 
shut  himself  into  it,  he  felt  that  he  was  without  fether 
or  mother  save  and  except  the  only  true  and  proper 
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Covemnt-keqitng  (foctrine  in  brand  Scotland,  and  the 
honour  and  well-being  of  the  sorely  dwinctted  Kkk  of 
theMarrovr. 

Gilbert  Peden  was  a  noble  make  of  a  man,  larger  in 
body  though  hardly  taller  than  his  son.  He  wore  a 
'vk-blue  cloth  coat  with  wide  flaps,  and  the  immense 
vhite  neckerchief  on  which  John  Bairdteson  weekly 
expended  idl  his  sailor  laundry  craft.  His  6ce  was 
like  his  son's,  as  clear-cut  and  statuesque,  though  larger 
and  broader  in  frame  and  mould.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  coldness  about  the  eye  and  a  downward  com- 
pression of  the  lips  at  the  corners,  which  speaks  the 
man  of  narrow  but  fervid  enthusiasms. 

Ralph  went  forward  to  his  hxher.  As  he  came,  his 
father  stayed  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  the  finger- 
tips turned  upward. 

"  Abide,  my  son,  till  I  know  for  what  cause  you 
have  left  or  been  expelled  from  the  house  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  committed  you  during  your  triab  for 
license.  Arawer  me,  why  have  you  come  away  from 
the  house  of  Allan  Webh  like  a  thief  in  the 
night?" 

"  Father,"  said  Ralph, « I  cannot  tell  you  everything 
at  present,  because  the  story  is  not  mine  to  tell.  Can 
you  not  trust  me  ? " 

**I  could  trust  you  with  my  life  and  aU  that  I 
possess,"  said  his  &ther;  **they  are  yours,  and  wel- 
come i  but  this  is  a  matter  that  affects  yoor  standing 
98  a  pcobadoner  on  trials  in  the  Kirk  of  the  JMbrrow, 
which  is  of  Diviire  institution.  The  cause  is  not 
mine,  my  son.  Tell  me  that  the  cause  of  your 
quarrel  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Marrow  kirk  and 
your  future  standing  in  it,  and  I  will  ask  you  ao  more 
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till  you  choose  to  tell  me  of  your  own  will  concerning 
the  matter." 

The  Marrow  minister  looked  at  his  ion  with  a 
gleam  of  tenderness  forcing  its  way  th.ough  the  stern- 
ness of  his  words. 

But  Ralph  was  silent. 

**  It  was  indeed  in  my  duty  to  the  Marrow  kirk  that 
Mr.  Welsh  considered  that  I  bcked.  It  was  for  this 
cause  that  he  refused  to  company  further  Mvith  me." 

Then  there  came  a  hardness  as  of  grey  hill  stone 
upon  the  minister's  hce.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  see  in  a  father's  face. 

«  Then,"  he  said,  slowly,  «  Ralph  Peden,  this  also 
is  a  manse  of  the  Marrow  kirk,  'ind,  though  ye  are 
my  own  son,  I  cannot  receive  ye  here  till  your  inno- 
cence is  proven  in  the  presbytery.  Ye  must  stand  your 
trials." 

Ralph  bowed  his  head.  He  had  not  been  unpre- 
pared for  something  like  this,  but  the  pain  he  might 
have  felt  at  another  time  was  made  easier  by  a  subtle 
anodyne.  He  nardly  seemed  to  feel  the  smart  as  a 
week  before  he  might  have  done.  In  some  strange 
way  Winsome  was  already  helping  him  to  bear  it— or 
her  praye  j  for  him  were  being  answered. 

John  Bairdieson  broke  into  the  study,  his  grey  hair 
standing  on  end,  and  the  shape  of  the  keyhole  cover 
plainly  imprinted  on  his  brow  above  his  left  eye. 
John  could  see  best  with  his  left  eye,  and  hear  best 
with  his  right  ear,  which  he  had  some  reason  to  look 
upon  as  a  special  equalisation  of  the  gifb  of  Providence, 
though  not  well  adapted  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
at  keyholes. 

^  Save  us,  minister  ! "  he  burst  out  j  "  the  laddie's 
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but  a  laddie,  an*  na  doot  his  pranki  hae  upset  euid 
Maister  Welsh  a  wee.  Lads  will  be  lads,  ye  ken. 
But  Maister  Ralph's  soond  on  the  fundamentals— I 
learned  him  the  Shorter  puastions  mysel',  sae  I  should 
ken— forbye  the  hunner  an'  nineteenth  Psalm  that 
he  learned  on  my  knee,  and  how  to  mak'  a  Reefer's 
knot,  an'  the  double  reef,  an'  a  heap  o'  usefu'  know- 
ledge forbye ;  an'  noo  to  tak'  it  into  your  heid  that 
yer  am  son's  no  soond  in  the  faith,  a'  because  he  has 

fe'en  oot  wi'  a  donnert  auld  carle " 

"John,"  said  the  minister, sternly, « leave  the  room' 
You  have  no  right  to  speak  thus  of  an  honoured  servant 
of  the  Kirk  of  the  Marrow." 

Ralph  could  see  through  the  window  the  light 
fading  ofF  the  Fife  Lomonds,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
shore  darkening  under  the  night  into  a  more  ethereal 
bl'ie. 

There  came  to  him  in  this  glimpse  of  woods  and 
dewy  pastures  overseas,  a  remembrance  of  a  dearer 
shore.  The  steading  over  the  Grannoch  Loch  stood 
out  clear  before  him— the  blue  smoke  going  straight  up, 
Winsome's  lattice  standing  open  with  the  roses  peep- 
ing in,  and  the  night  airs  breathing  lovingly  through 
them,  airing  it  out  as  a  bedchamber  for  the  beloved. 

The  thought  made  his  heart  tender.  To  his  fether 
he  said : 

"Father,  will  you  not  take  my  word  for  it  that  there 
is  nothing  wicked  or  disgraceful  in  what  I  have  done  ? 
If  it  were  my  own  secret,  I  would  gladly  tell  you  at 
once  i  but  as  it  is,  I  must  wait  until  in  his  own  time 
Mr.  Welsh  communicates  with  you." 

The  minister,  sitting  in  the  Reformer's  seat,  pulling 
at  his  stern  upper  lip,  winced  j  and  perhaps  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  Reformer't  pulpit  the  human  in  him 
might  htvc  triumphed.    But  he  only  uii: 

**I  am  quite  prepared  to  Mipport  jrou  until  luch 
time  H  at  a  uieeting  of  the  preiliyteijr  the  matter  be 
tried,  bat  I  cam»t  have  in  a  Nbrrow  manse  one  living 
under  the  /ama  of  expulsion  from  the  house  of  a 
brother  arinister  in  good  standing.** 

*Thuik  jeo,  freher,**  said  his  son,  ''for  your  kind 
ofier,  bat  I  do  not  think  I  shall  need  to  trouble 
you.** 

And  so  with  these  words  the  young  man  turned 
and  went  oot  proudly  from  the  Other's  sight,  as  he 
had  gone  from  the  manse  of  the  other  minister  of 
tlK  Marrow  kiik. 

As  he  came  to  the  outside  of  the  door,  leaving  his 
father  sitting  stately  and  stern  in  the  Reformer's  pulpit, 
he  said,  in  the  deeps  of  his  heart : 

''God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  I  ever  seek 
again  to  enter  the  Marrow  kirk,  if  so  be  that,  like  my 
tehcr,  I  must  fi>rget  my  humanity  in  order  worthily 
to  serve  it!" 

After  he  had  gone  ou^  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Peden 
took  his  Bible  and  read  die  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 
He  dosed  the  great  book,  which  ever  lay  open  before 
him,  and  said,  as  one  who  both  accuses  and  excuses 
himself: 

"But  the  prodigal  son  was  not  under  triak  for 
license  in  the  Kiric  of  the  Narrow ! " 

At  the  door,  John  Bairdieson,  his  hair  more  than 
ever  on  end,  met  Ralph.     He  held  up  his  hands. 

**  It's  an  awfii'-like  thing  to  be  obleegit  to  tell  the 
hale  truth  !  O  man,  couldna  ye  hae  telPt  a  wee  bit 
lee  i    It  wad  hae  saved  an  awfu'  deal  o*  hah !     But 
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It'i  ower  late  oow  ,  ye  can  juist  bide  i*  the  spare  room 
up  the  atair,  an'  come  an'  gang  bj  the  door  on  the 
t.Mtle  Bank,  an*  no  yin  forbye  myKT  'iU  be  a  hair 
the  wJaer.  I,  John  Balrdiewn,  wiU  juiat  fetch  up  yer 
meab  the  lame  as  ordinar*.  Yell  be  like  a  laddie  at 
the  mastheid  up  there  j  itll  be  braw  an'  quate  for  the 
•tudytn'  f  *• 

•John,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
thought,-  said  Ralph,  "but  I  cannot  remain  in  his 
hottje  againat  my  Other's  expressed  wish,  and  without 
his  knowledge." 

« Hear  tiU  him!  Whaur  else  should  he  bide  but  in 
the  hooM  that  he  was  born  in,  an'  his  feither  afore 
him  i    That  would  be  a  bonny  like  story.     Na,  na. 

ye'll  juist  bide,  Maister  RsJph,  an' ** 

«I  must  go  this  very  night,"  said  Ralph.     «You 
mean  well,  John,  but  it  cannot  be.     I  am  going  down 
to  see  my  uncle,  Professor  Thriepneuk." 
"Leave  yer  feither's  hoose  to  gang  to  that  o'  a 

weezened  auld " 

"John  ! "  said  Ralph,  warningly. 
"He's   nae   uncle  o'  yours,   onygate,   though   he 
marnet  your  mother's  sister.     An'  a  sair  life  o't  she 
had  wi'  him,  though  I  doot  na  but  thae  dochters  o'  his 
sort  him  to  richts  noo." 

So,  in  spite  of  John  Bairdieson's  utmost  endeavours, 
and  wailing  only  to  put  his  clothes  together,  Ralph 
took  his  way  over  to  the  Scienncs,  where  his  uncle, 
the  professor,  lived  in  a  new  house  with  his  three 
daughters,  Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren-happuch.  The 
pr^fvasor  had  always  been  very  kind  to  Ralph.  He 
was  not  a  Marrow  man,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  feith  of  his  father,  an  outcast  from  the  common- 
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wealth.  But  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  of  a&in, 
keen  for  the  welfive  of  his  cbN  at  the  College-Hi 
man  crabbed  and  gnarled  on  the  aurftce,  but  having 
within  him  a  strong  vein  of  tenderncw  of  the  tort  that 
always  seems  ashamed  of  catching  its  possessor  in  a 
kind  action. 

To  him  Ralph  knew  that  he  could  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  Sciennes  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
green  fields.  The  cornfields  stretched  away  from 
the  dyke  of  the  profinsor's  garden  to  the  south  towards 
the  red-roofed  village  of  Echo  Bank  and  the  long 
ridge  of  Liberton,  crowned  by  the  square  tower  on 
which  a  stone  dining-room  table  had  been  turned  up, 
its  four  futile  legs  waving  vaguely  in  the  air  like  a 
beetle  overset  on  its  back. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

JEMIMA,   KIZIA,   AWr    LITTLB   KIRIN-HAPPUCH. 

Ralph  found  the  professor  out.  He  was,  indeed, 
en^ged  in  an  acrimonious  discussion  on  the  Wer- 
nerian  theory,  and  at  that  moment  was  developing 
a  remarkable  scientific  passion,  which  threatened  to 
sweep  his  adversaries  from  the  fece  of  the  earth  in  the 
dibris  of  their  own  heresies. 

Within  doors,  however,  Ralph  found  a  very  warm 
welcome  from  his  three  cousins,  Jemima,  Kezia,  and 
Keren-happuch.  Jemima  was  tall  and  angular,  with 
her  hair  accurately  parted  in  the  middle,  and  drawn  in 
a  great  sweep  over  her  ears— a  fashion  intended  by 
Nature  for  Keren-happuch,  who  was  round  of  face, 
and  with  a  complexion  in  which  there  appeared  that 
mealy  pink  upon  the  cheeks  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
metropolis.  Kezia  was  counted  the  beauty  of  the 
fiimily,  and  was  much  looked  up  to  by  her  elder  and 
younger  sisters. 

These  three  girls  had  always  made  much  of  Ralph^ 
ever  since  he  used  to  play  about  the  many  garrets  ana 
rooms  of  their  old  mansion  beneath  the  castle,  before 
Jey  moved  out  to  the  new  house  at  the  Sciennes. 
They  had  long  been  in  love  with  him,  each  in  ha 
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own  way ;  though  they  always  left  the  first  (dac«  to 
Kezia,  and  wove  romances  in  their  own  heads  with 
Ralph  for  the  central  figure.  Jemima,  especially,  had 
been  very  jealous  of  her  sisters,  who  were  considerably 
younger,  and  had  often  spoken  seriously  to  them  about 
flirting  with  Ralph.  It  was  Jemima  who  came  to  the 
door  i  for,  in  those  days,  all  except  the  very  grandest 
persons  thought  no  mmrtofofeamg  the  outer  than  the 
inner  doors  of  their  houses. 

**  Ralph  Peden,  have  you  actually  Macmbend  that 
there  is  such  a  house  as  the  Sciennes  i  **  said  Jemima, 
holding  up  her  fiice  to  receive  the  cousinly  kin. 

Ralph  bestowed  \t  chastdy.  Whercu^pon  firflowed 
Kesiaand  Ikde  Keren-happiu:h,  who  reoetved  slightly 
varied  diqiUcate&. 

Then  the  diree  looked  at  oae  another.  They 
knew  that  this  Ralph  had  eaten  of  the  tfce  of 
knowledge. 

**  That  is  not  the  way  you  kissed  us  before  you  went 
away,**  said  outspoken  Kezia,  who  had  experience  in 
the  matter  wider  than  that  of  die  others,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  became  a  beau^. 

For  once  Ksdfh  was  thoroughly  taken  ahack»  and 
blushed  richly  and  long. 

Kezia  laughed  as  one  who  enj<^ed  hit  discom- 
fiture. 

**^  I  knew  it  would  come,**  she  said.  **  Is  the  a  mUk> 
maid  ?  She  is  not  the  minister's  daughter,  for  he  is  a 
bachdoi^  you  said ! " 

Jemima  and  Keren-Jtappuch  actudly  looked  a  little 
relieved,  tbou^  a  good  deal  excited.  TlMy  had  been 
standing  in  the  iatil  whilethis coaversatMniSN jnuining 
its  c<Hinf. 
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"  It's  all  iioawnse,  Kezta ;  I  am  aitonnlHdM  you  I  * 
Bid  Jemima. 

**  Come  into  the  sitting-pariottr,**  said  Keaia,  ttkiag 
Ralph's  hand }  «not  one  of  as  wiil  bear  any  maice  H 
only  you  tell  us  all  about  it." 

Jemima,  after  severe  ooostderadon,  at  last  looJoed  in 
a  curious  aiddong  way  to  JRalph. 

«*I  hope^^afae  said^^tfaat  you  have  not  dene  any^ 
thing  hasty." 

"Tat8!»saidKexia»*<Ihopehehas.    Hewasftr 
too  slow  before  he  went  away.    Make  love  ta 
marry  at  kisure— that  is  dw  right  w^." 

**Can  I  have  the  essay  that  you  read  m  last  A|iril, 
on  the  or^in  of  woman?"  asked  Keren^happuoh, 
unexpectedly.  "You  won't  want  it  any  more, and  I 
should  Hke  it." 

Even  little  Keie»JkappudL  had  her  fedinga. 

The  three  Misses  Thriepneuka  had  been  a  Kttle 
jeabus  of  oneaaoaher  befoee^  bnt  ahaady  they  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  tUa  slight  fiseltag— aduch  indeed 
was  ao  more  than  the  inttinct  of  proprietors!^  which 
young  women  come  to  feel  in  one  who  has  never  been 
long  out  of  their  luuse,  and  with  whom  they  have 
been  broi^ht  up  in  a  £vedom  only  a  littk  kaa  than 
brotherly. 

But  in  the  £ice  of  this  new  intenst  tfac^  kat  their 
jealou^  of  one  another;  so  that,  in  place  of  pceacatiag 
A  united  front  to  the  enemy,  these  thiae  kiaAy  young 
women,  excited  at  the  mere  hint  of  a  lowA^toi^,  vied 
with  one  another  wliich  should  be  foremott  in  aiterest 
and  sympathy.  The  blush  on  Ralph's  &ce  «p^»  its 
own  message,  and  now,  when  he  was  going  to  apeak, 
his  three  cousins  sat  round  with  eager  fiuet  to  listen. 
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**  I  havt  something  to  tell,  girls,"  said  Ralph,  «  but 
I  meant  to  tell  it  first  to  my  uncle.  I  have,  be^  turned 
out  of  the  manse  of  Dullarg,  and  my  fiitber  will  not 
allow  me  to  live  in  his  house  till  after  the  meeting  of 
the  presbytery." 

This  was  more  serious  than  a  love-story,  and  the 
bright  expression  died  down  into  flickering  un- 
ceruinty  in  the  faces  of  Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren- 
happuch. 

"It's  not  anything  wrong?"  asked  Jemitta, 
anxiously. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ralph,  quickly,  «  nothing  but  what 
I  have  reason  to  be  proud  enough  of.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Marrow 

kirk ^" 

"  Oh  ! "  said  all  three  simultaneously,  with  an  accent 
of  mixed  scorn  and  relief.  The  whole  matter  was 
clear  to  them  now. 

**  And  of  the  right  of  the  synod  of  the  Marrow  kirk 
to  control  my  actions,"  continued  Ralph. 

But  the  further  interest  was  entirely  gone  from  the 
question. 

**  Tell  us  about  A/r,"  they  said  in  unison. 
"How  do  you  know  it  is  a  *  her'?  "  asked  Ralph, 
clumsily  trying  to  put  off  time,  like  a  man. 

Kezia  laughed  on  her  own  account,  Keren-happuch 
because  Kezia  bughed,  but  Jemima  said  solemnly  : 
**  I  hope  she  is  of  a  serious  disposition." 
"  Nonsense  !     /  hope  she  is  pretty,"  said  Kezia. 
"  And  /  hope  she  will  love  me,"  said  little  Kerens 
happuch. 

Ralph  thought  a  little,  and  then,  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  he  sat  on  the  old  sofa  with  his  back  to  the  &ding 
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day,  and  told  his  love-story  to  these  three  sweet  girls, 

whom  the  foolish  had  begun  to  call  "old  maids** who, 

though  they  had  pbyed  with  him  and  been  all  woman- 
hood to  him  ever  since  he  came  out  of  petticoats,  had 
not  a  grain  of  jealousy  of  the  unseen  sister  who  had 
come  suddenly  past  them  and  stepped  into  the  primacy 
of  Ralph's  life.  ' 

When  he  was  half-way  through  with  his  tale  he 
stopped,  and  said: 

"But  I  ought  to  have  told  all  this  first  to  youi 
father,  because  he  n»y  not  care  to  have  me  in  his 
house.  There  is  only  my  word  for  it,  after  all,  and  it 
is  the  feet  that  I  have  not  the  right  to  set  foot  in  my 
own  fether's  house." 

"  We  will  make  our  fether  see  it  the  right  way,** 
said  Jemima,  quietly. 

"Yes,"  interposed  Kezia,  "or  I  would  not  give 
sixpence  for  his  peace  of  mind  these  next  six 
months.** 

"It  is  all  right  if  you  tell  us,"  said  little  Keren- 
happuch,  who  was  her  father's  playmate.  Jemima 
ruled  him,  Kezia  teased  him — the  privilege  of  beauty 
—but  it  was  generally  little  Keren-happuch  who 
fetched  his  slippers  and  sat  silently  with  her  cheek 
against  the  back  of  his  hand  as  he  smoked  and  read  in 
his  great  wicker  chair  by  the  north  window. 

There  was  the  sound  of  quick,  nervous  footsteps 
with  an  odd  halt  in  their  fall  on  the  gravel  walk  out- 
side. The  three  girls  ran  to  the  door  in  a  tumultuous 
greeting,  even  Jemima  losing  her  staidness  for  the 
occasion.  Ralph  could  hear  only  the  confused  babble 
of  tongues  and  the  expmsions,  "Now  you  hear, 
^ther ^"    "Now  you  understand **    "Listen 
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to  OM,  kther *  u  one  after  another  took  up  the 

Ralpii  retoM  the  atory  that  night  from  the  very 
begiining  to  the  profenor,  who  fiatened  ailcndj,  punc- 
tuating hia  tlMwghte  with  the  puiia  of  hia  pipe. 

When  he  had  finiahed,  there  waa  an  unwonted 
moisture  in  the  eyes  of  Professor  Thriepoenk — per- 
haps the  memory  of  a  time  when  he  too  had  gone 
a-courting. 

He  stretched  iht  hand  which  was  not  occupied  with 
his  hag  pipe  to  Ralph,  who  graced  it  stnmg^. 

**  You  have  acted  akegether  aa  I  could  have  desired 
my  own  sen  to  act }  I  only  wish  that  I  had  one  like 
you.  Let  the  Marrow  kirk  alone,  and  coom  and  be 
my  assistant  M  the  odiege  till  you  see  your  way  a  little 
into  the  writer's  trade.  Pens  and  ink  aie  cheip^  and 
you  can  take  my  classes  in  the  summer,  and  give  me 
quietnesa  to  write  my  book  on  «The  Abuses  of  Ut 
with  the  Subjunctive."* 

•But  I  must  find  lodgings interrupted  Ralph. 

''You  mam  find  nothing— just  bide  here.  It  is 
the  house  of  your  nearest  kin,  and  the  fittest  piaoe  for 
you.    Yowr  meat^  neither  here  nor  there,  and  my 

<*Thev  are  the  beat  and  kindest  in  the  wwid,"  said 
Ralph. 

The  preftssor  glanced  at  him  with  asharp,  quissical 
look  under  his  eyebrows.  He  seemed  as  if  he  were 
about  to  say  somednng,  and  then  thought  better  of  it 
and  did  not.    Perhaps  he  abo  had  had  hta  illuaions. 

At  Ralph  was  going  to  his  room  that  aight  Ke»a 
met  him  at  ilie  head  of  the  s^iri.  She  came  ¥kt  a 
iaah  firom  nowfaara  in  paiticniar. 
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** Good-night,  Ralph,"  she  said;  **give  your  Win- 
some a  kiss  from  me— the  new  kind — like  this !  ** 

Then  Kezia  vanished,  and  Ralph  was  left  standing 
wondering,  with  his  candle  in  his  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

A  TRIANGULAR   CONVERSATION. 

lu  ^  ,.''*'  ^^^  '^^  ^'  ^^°''*=  '^^  Communion  in 

An  ^?'k  T^'  '*"''""'  °^  "^"^  ^y  ^^«  over,  and 
Allan  Welsh,  the  minister  of  the  Marrow  kirk,  was 
Testing  m  his  study  from  his  labours.  Manse  BeU 
came  up  and  knocked,  inclining  her  ear  as  she  did  so 
to  catch  the  minister's  low-toned  reply. 

"Mistress  Winifred  Charteris  frae  the  Craig  Ronald 
to  see  ye,  sii."  ® 

Allan  Welsh  commanded  his  emotion  without  diffi- 
culty, as  indeed  he  had  done  for  many  years. 

He  ro«?,  however,  with  his  hand  on  the  table  as 
though  for  support,  when  Winsome  came  in.  He  re- 
ceived her  in  silence,  bending  over  her  hand  with  a 
certam  grave  reverence. 

Winsome  sat  down.  She  was  a  little  paler  but  even 
A>veher  m  the  minister's  eyes  than  when  he  had  seen 
her  before.  The  feint  violet  shadows  under  her  lower 
lids  were  deeper,  and  gave  a  new  depth  to  the  sapphire 
eyes  whose  irises  were  so  large  that  the  changefiil 
purple  lights  m  them  came  and  went  like  summer 
lightnings. 
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It  was  WiiMome  who  first  spoke,  looking  at  him 
with  a  strange  pity  and  a  stirring  of  her  soul  that  she 
could  not  account  for.  She  had  come  unwillingly  on 
her  errand,  disliking  him  as  the  cause  of  her  lover's 
absence— one  of  the  last  things  a  woman  leatns  to 
forgive.  But,  as  she  looked  on  Allan  Webh,  so 
bowed  and  broken,  his  eyes  fiOlen  in,  looking  wist- 
fully out  of  the  pain  of  his  life,  her  heart  went  out  to 
him,  even  as  she  thought  that  of  a  truth  he  was  Ralph 
Peden's  enemy. 

"My  gnrndfether,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  low, 
equable,  and  serious,  "sent  me  with  a  packet  to  you 
that  he  instructed  me  only  to  give  into  your  own 
hands." 

Winsome  went  over  to  the  minister  and  gave  him  a 
sealed  parcel.  Allan  Welsh  took  it  in  his  hand  and 
'.eemed  to  weigh  it, 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  commanding  his  voice  with 
some  difficulty.  «And  I  ask  you  to  thank  Walter 
Skirving  for  his  remembrance  of  me.  It  b  many 
years  since  we  were  driven  apart,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  kindness  of  the  long  ago ! " 

He  opened  the  parcel.     It  was  sealed  with  Walter 
Skirving's  great  seal  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  watch 
chain,  lying  on  the  table  before  him  as  he  kept  his 
never-ending  vigil.     There  was  a   miniature  and  a 
parcel  of  letters  within. 

It  was  the  fece  of  a  feir  girl,  with  the  same  dark- 
blue  eyes  cf  the  giri  now  before  him,  and  the  same 
golden  hair— the  fece  of  an  earlier  but  not  a  fkirer 
Winifred.  Allan  Welsh  set  his  teeth,  and  caught  at 
the  table  to  stay  his  dizzying  head.  The  letters  were 
his  own.     It  was  Walter  Skirving's  stern  message  to 
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him.  From  the  ray  tomb  his  own  better  lelf  row  in 
jvdgnent  agaimt  ham.  He  «w  whet  he  might  have 
beea — the  nmnr  he  had  wrought,  and  the  path  of 
aUmate  atonement. 

He  had  tried  to  put  two  jroung  Wvm  who  had 
choien  the  acnight  and  honest  way.  It  wm  true  that 
his  duty  to  the  kirk  which  had  been  his  fife,  and  by 
whew  fanfs  he  himself  was  under  oondeaanation,  had 
seemed  to  him  to  oonflict  wkh  the  path  he  had  marked 
out  for  Ralph. 

But  his  own  letters,  breaking  from  their  brittle 
confining  band,  poured  in  a  cataract  of  folded  paper 
and  cbse-knit  writing  which  lotdced  like  his  own  self 
of  long  ago,  upon  the  table  before  him.  He  was 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Winsome  sat  with  her  £ux  turned  to  the  window, 
fifbm  which  she  could  see  the  heathery  back  of  a  hill 
which  heaved  its  hoik  between  the  manac  and  the 
fewhnds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  There  was  a 
dreamy  loc^  in  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  was  far  away 
in  that  Edinburgh  town  from  which  she  had  that  day 
received  a  message  to  lioke  her  sod  with  love  and 
pity. 

The  minister  of  the  DuUarg  looked  i^ 

**Do  you  love  hsm?"  he  asked,  abruptly  and 
harshly. 

Winsome  looked  indignant  aiki  mrprised.  Her 
bvc,  laid  away  in  the  depths  of  her  hear^  was  sacred, 
and  not  thus  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  nide 
questicmer.  But  as  her  eye  rested  on  AHan  Welsh, 
the  unmistakable  accent  of  sineeri^  took  hold  on 
her — dot  accent  which  may  ask  all  things  and  not  be 
blamed. 
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**I  do  love  him,"  she  tud— «  with  aU  1117  heart'* 

That  amwer  does  not  varjr  whik  God  it  in  Hi* 
heaven  and  love  upon  the  earth. 

The  eye  oi  Allan  Webh  fell  on  the  miniature.  The 
woman  he  had  loved  ao  long  ago  took  part  in  the 
convenation. 

**That  i»  what  ym  said  twen^  fcan  ago ! "  the 
unaeen  dead  Wintome  ndd  finm  the  table. 

**  And  he  loves  you  ? "  he  asked  aloud,  without 

looklBff   UDl 

« If  I  did  not  beli««e  it,  I  coBld  not  Hve !  * 

AUan  Welsh  gbnoed  with  a  keen  and  attdden 
scrutiny  at  Winsome  Charteris  j  but  the  dcamrss  of 
her  eye  and  the  gladness  and  £uth  at  the  bottom  of  it 
satisfied  him  as  to  hn  unspoken  thought. 

This  Ralph  Pedoi  was  a  better  man  than  he.  A 
sad,  yearning  face  kxiked  jp  at  him  from  the  tabk^ 
and  a  voice  thrilled  in  his  ears  across  the  years  ■■ 

**  So  did  not  you  f  " 

**You  know,"  said  AUan  Welsh,  again  untrue  to 
himself  **that  it  is  not  for  Ralph  Peden's  good  that 
he  should  love  you.**  The  formal  part  of  him  waa 
dictating  the  words. 

**  I  know  you  think  so,  and  I  am  here  to  ask  you 
why,"  said  Winsome,  fearlessly. 

**  And  if  I  persuade  you,  rr\\  you  ferbid  him  ?  ** 
said  Allan  Welsh,  convinced  of  his  own  fudU^r. 

Winsome's  heart  caught  the  accent  of  insincerity. 
It  had  gone  bi  beyond  forbidding  love  or  allowing  it 
with  Ralph  Peden  and  hersel£ 

*^I  sludl  try!"  she  said,  with  her  own  sweet 
serenity.  But  across  the  years  a  voice  was  lading 
their  case.    As  the  bbck  and  feded  ink  of  the  letter? 
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flashed  b*  own  lentence.  »cro«  the  minUter't  eye,  the 
•oul  God  h«l  put  within  him  ro«e  in  revolt  tgUMt 
his  own  petty  and  useless  preaching. 

«5»  did  tut  ^  persisted  the  voice  in  h»  ew. 
«Me  you  counseUed  to  risk  all,  and  you  took  me  «it 
into  the  darkness,  lighting  my  way  vrith  kve.  Did 
ever  I  compbin-iiither  lost,  mother  lost,  home  tet, 
God  weU-nigh  lost-«U  for  you ;  yet  did  I  even  regret 

when  you  saw  me  die  ? "  .  •  _ 

«TWnk  of  the  Marrow  kirk,"  said  the  mmister 
aloud,  striving  with  himself.  «  Her  hard  service  does 
not  permit  a  probationer,  before  whom  lies  the  task  of 
doctrine  and  reproof,  to  consider  fiither  or  mother,  wife 

or  sweetheart. 

«  And  what  did  you,"  said  the  voice,  « in  that  past 
day,  care  for  the  Marrow  kirk,  when  the  light  shone 
ujin  me,  and  you  thought  the  world,  and  the  Nfarrow 
kirk  with  it,  weU  lost  for  love's  sake  and  mine  t 

Allan  Welsh  bowed  his  head  yet  lower. 

Winsome  Charteris  went  over  to  him.  His  ttars 
feUing    fest    on    the    duUed    and    yellowing 
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^Winsome  put  her  i;^ads  on  his  shoulder. 

« Is  not  that  my  mother's  picture  ?    she  said,  hardly 

knowing  what  she  said.  ,.,      i_  .  •*      «• 

Allan  Welsh  put  hU  hand  greedily  about  it.    He 

could  not  let  it  go.  .,!,.>«»  i,- 

"Will  you  kiss  me  for  your  mothers  sakef     ne 

•  1 

"^And  then,  for  the  first  time  since  her  babyhoo^ 
Winsome  Charteris,  whose  name  was  WeUh,  kissed 

her  fether.  •  •  .  ^   u..* 

There  were  tears  on  her  mother's  miniature,  out 
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through  them  the  fece  of  the  dead  WinifW  •eemed  to 
•mile  well  pleased. 

«  For  my  mother*!  »ake !  *  -id  Winiome  again,  and 
ktsMd  him  of  her  own  accord  on  the  brow. 

Thut  Walter  Skirving'i  metwge  wai  delivered. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


THI   MBITINO  or  THE  tYNOD. 
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WiTHiK  the  vestrj  of  the  Marrow  kvk  in  Bell's 
Wjnd  the  synod  nMt,  and  was  constituted  with 
prayer.  Stdtrunty  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Peden, 
moderator,  minister  oi  the  true  kirk  of  God  in 
Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Marrow  Kirk,  in 
which  place  the  synod  for  the  time  being  was 
assembled)  the  Reverend  Allan  Welsh,  minister  of 
the  Marrow  kirk  in  Dullarg,  clerk  of  the  synod} 
John  Bairdieson,  synod's  officer.  The  minutes  jf 
the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 
the  court  proceeded  to  take  up  business.  Inter  aUa 
the  trials  of  Master  Ralph  Peden,  sometime  student 
of  arts  and  humanity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
were  a  remit  for  this  day  and  date.  Accordingly,  the 
synod  called  upon  the  Reverend  Allan  Welsh,  its 
clerk,  to  make  report  upon  the  diligence,  humility, 
and  obedience,  as  well  as  upon  the  walk  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  said  Ral(A  Peden,  student  in  divinity,  now 
on  trials  for  license  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Allan  Welsh  read  all  this  gt^vely  and  calmly,  as  if 
the  art  of  expressing  ecclesiastical  meaning  lay  in 
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dotkiiig  it  in  «  tuny  omcnttt  «  •  cicjr 
wean  in  winter. 

The  mqdenwjr  mt  ttill,  with  »  grim  cwmMmh  m 
bit  &ce.  He  WM  the  very  embo*«ent  of  the  Kirk 
of  the  Adarrow,  ana  though  there  were  but  two 
miniiten,  with  no  eUer»  there  that  day  to  share  the 
rcspoimbiBtj,  what  did  that  tutm  i 

He,  Gilbert  Pedeo,  wcceMor  of  ali  the  (fcithful) 
RdonMO,  waa  thei«  to  do  indexible  and  impartial 

jviticc 

Joki  Biurdicaon  came  in  and  tat  drnvn.  The 
modentor  obMnred  his  prewnce,  and  in  his  ofllcial 
capacity  took  notice  of  it.  ,  ^       .. 

«This  $mknmt  of  the  synod^is  private,  he  laid. 
"Officer,  remove  the  strangers." 

In  hb  official  OHpacity  the  officer  of  the  court 
promptly  removed  John  Bairdicson,  who  went  moat 

unwillingly. 

The  nutter  of  the  examination  of  probationers 
comes  up  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
in  well-cegtthted  church  courts,  being  most  important 

and  vital 

«The  clerk  will  »nr  caB  fo"-  the  report  upon  the 
life  and  conduct  of  the  student  under  trials,"  said  the 
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The  cleric  called  upon  the  Reverend  Allan  Welsh 
to  present  his  statement  Then  he  sat  down  gravely, 
but  immediately  roee  ^ain  to  give  his  report.  All 
the  while  the  modcr  tor   at  impassive  as  a  statue. 

The  minister  of  imiarg  began  in  a  low  and  con- 
strained voice.  He  iad  observed,  he  said,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  diligence  and  ability  of  Master  Ralph 
Peden,  and  considered,  the  same  in  terms  of  the  remit 
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made  to  him  fi-om  the  synod.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  clearness  of  the  candidate  upon  the  great 
questions  of  theology  and  church  government.  He  had 
examined  him  daily  in  his  wwk,  and  had  confidence  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  aUe  and  spiritual  tone  of  all 
his  exercises,  both  oral  and  written. 

Soon  after  he  began  a  surprised  look  stole  over  the 
hce  of  the  moderator.  As  Allan  Welsh  went  on 
from  sentence  to  sentence,  the  thin  nostrils  of  the 
representative  of  the  Reformers  dilated.  A  strange 
and  intense  scorn  took  possession  of  him.  He  sat 
back  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  slight  figure  of  the 
minister  of  Dullarg  bending  under  the  weight  of  his 
message  and  the  frailty  of  his  body.  His  time  was 
coming. 

Allan  Welsh  sat  down,  and  laid  his  written  report 
on  the  table  of  the  synod. 

"And  is  that  all  that  you  have  to  say?"  queried 
the  moderator,  rising. 

«That  is  all,"  said  Allan  Welsh. 

« Then,"  said  the  moderator,  « I  charge  it  against 
you  that  you  have  either  said  too  much  or  too  little : 
too  much  for  me  to  listen  to  as  the  fiither  of  this 
young  wi,  if  it  be  true  that  you  extruded  him,  being 
my  son  and  a  student  of  the  Marrow  kirk  committed 
to  your  care,  at  midnight  from  your  house,  for  no 
stated  cause ;  and  too  little,  far  too  little  to  satisfy  me 
as  moderator  of  this  synod,  when  a  report  not  only 
upon  diligence  and  scholarship,  but  aiso  upon  a  walk 
and  conversation  becoming  the  gospel,  is  demanded." 

"I  have  duly  given  my  report  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  remit,"  said  Allan  Welsh,  simply  and 
quietly. 
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"Then,*  said  the  moderator,  «I  solemnly  caU  you 
to  account  as  the  moderator  of  thU  synod  of  the  only 
true  and  protesting  Kirk  of  Scotland,  for  the  gravest 
dereliction  of  your  duty.  I  summon  you  to  declare 
the  cause  why  Ralph  Peden,  student  in  divmity,  left 
your  house  at  midnight,  and,  returning  to  mme,  was 
for  that  cause  denied  bed  and  board  at  his  fiithers 

house.**  ,    , 

«I  deny  your  right,  moderator,  to  ask  that  question 
as  an  officer  of  this  synod.  If,  at  the  dose,  you  meet 
me  as  man  to  man,  and,  as  a  fether,  ask  me  the  reasons 
of  my  conduct,  some  particulars  of  which  I  do  not 
now  seek  to  defend,  I  shaU  be  prepared  to  satisfy  you. 

«We  are  not  here  convened,**  said  the  moderator, 
«to  bandy  compliments,  but  to  do  justice ** 

"And  to  love  mercy,**  interjected  John  Bairdieson 
throu'^h  the  keyhole. 

"Officer,"  said  the  moderator,  "remove  that  rude 

interrupter.** 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,**  responded  the  synod  officer 
prompdy,  and  removed  the  offender  as  much  as  six 

"  You  have  no  more  to  say  ? "  queried  the  moderator, 
bending  his  brows  in  threatening  fashion. 

"I  have  no  more  to  say,**  returned  the  clerk  as 
firmly.  They  were  both  combative  men;  and  the 
old  spirit  of  that  momentous  conflict,  in  which  they 
had  fought  so  gallantly  together,  moved  them  to  as 
great  obstinacy  now  that  they  were  divided. 

"Then,** said  the  moderator, "  there's  nothing  for  it 
but  another  split,  and  the  Lord  do  so,  and  more  also> 
to  him  whose  sin  brings  it  about !  ** 
"  Amen  ! "  said  Allan  Welsh. 
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<*  YoD  witt  ranember,"  ttid  die  raodentor,  addressing 
the  smntstsr  ot  DttUtcg  directljr,  **  that  you  Irald  your 
ofiee  ondcr  my  pkasure.  Tkere  it  that  aganst  you 
in  the  past  which  wonU  justify  me,  as  moderator  of 
d»  Kirk  of  the  Marrow,  in  Jtponng  you  summarily 
from  the  office  of  the  aainittry.  Thi»,  I  have  in 
writing  mider  your  own  hand  ami  confession." 

**  And  I,**  said  the  clerk,  rising  with  the  gleaming 
ligltt  of  war  in  his  eye,  **haye  to  set  it  against  these 
things  that  you  are  guilty  of  art  and  part  in  the 
coneodment  of  diat  which,  had  you  spoken  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  removed  from  the  Khrk  of  the 
Marrow  an  nnfiudifid  minister,  and  given  soase  one 
worthier  tluu  I  to  report  on  the  fitness  of  yom  son 
for  the  miniMry.  It  was  you,  Gilbert  Peden,  who 
made  this  remit  to  me,  knowing  what  you  know.  I 
shall  accept  the  deposition  which  you  threaten  at  your 
hands,  but  remember  that  co-ordinately  the  power  of 
this  assembly  lies  with  me — you  as  moderator,  having 
only  a  casting,  not  a  deliberative,  vote }  and  know  you, 
Gilbert  Peden,  minister  and  moderator,  that  I,  Allan 
Welsh,  will  depose  you  also  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  and  my  depositicm  wiU  stand  as  good  as  yoi    ." 

**The  Lord  preserve  us !  In  five  meenites  thet  11 
be  nae  Marrow  Kirk,"  said  Jolm  Bairdieson,  and  flung 
himsdf  a  vainst  the  (k>or  ;  but  the  nuklerator  had  taken 
the  precantion  of  lockii^  it  and  pladi^  the  key  cm 
lus  desk. 

The  two  mmistos  rose  simultaneously.  Gilbert 
Peden  stood  at  the  head  and  Allan  Wekh  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  table.  They  were  so  near  that  they  could 
have  shaken  hands  across  it.  But  they  had  otfao:  work 
to  do. 
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«  ABwk  Wefeh,"  sadd  the  moderator,  stretching  out 
hi.  hand,  «muwter  of  the  gotj*!  in  the  p«ish  o^ 
Dullarg  to  the  Faithfid  Contending  Remnan^  1  cau 
unen  you  to  show  cause  why  you  shouU  not  be 
depoKd  ibr  the  sins  of  contumacy  and  contempt,  tor 
STof  person  and  life,  confessed  and  communicate 

under  yonr  hand."  .  „r   ♦u- 

«GiH>ert  Peden,"  returned  the  mmister  of  tiw 
Dullare  and  clerk  to  the  Marrow  synod,  looking  hke 
acoek-boat  athwart  the  haw«5  of  a  levuthan  of  the 
aeep, « I  caH  upon  you  to  show  cause  why  you  should 
not  be  deposed  for  unfiuthfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
«oar  duty,  in  so  far  as  you  have  concealed  known  sm, 
and  bf  complicity  and  compliance  haw  been  sharer  m 

There  was  a  moments  silence.  GUbert  Pedai 
knew  well  that  what  his  opponent  said  was  ^ 
Marrow  doctrine,  for  Allan  Welsh  had  confts-rf  to 
him  his  wiHingness  to  accept  dcporition  twenty  years 

*^hen,as  with  one  voice,  the  two  men  pronounced 
against  each  other  Ae  solemn  sentence  of  deposition 

and  deprivation :  .  ,   i.    i        « 

« In  the  name  of  God,  and  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
the  Marrow  Kirk,  I  solemnly  depose  you  from  the 
office  of  the  ministry."  u    i^i, 

John  Eairdieson  burst  in  the  door,  leaving  the  lock 
hanging  awry  with  the  despairing  force  of  his  charge. 
«  Be  merciful,  oh,  be  merciful ! »  he  cried  ;  « let  not 
the  Philistines  rejoice,  nor  the  daughter  of  tte  un- 
circumcised  triumph.  Let  be  !  let  be  !  &iy  that  ye 
dinna  mean  it !  Oh,  say  ye  dinna  mean  it !  Tak  it 
back— tak*  it  a'  back  ! " 
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There  was  the  stknce  of  death  between  the  two 
men,  who  stood  lowering  at  each  other. 

John  Bairdieson  turned  and  ran  down  the  stairs. 
He  met  Ralph  and  Professor  Thriepneuk  coming  up. 

"  Gang  awa* !  gang  awa' !  "  he  cried.  **  There's 
nae  leecense  for  jre  noo.  There's  nae  mair  ony 
Marrow  Kirk  !  There's  nae  mair  heaven  and  earth ! 
The  Kirk  o'  the  Marrow,  precious  and  witiK»ing,  is 
nae  mair ! " 

And  the  bitter  and  honest  tears  burst  firom  the  old 
sailor  as  he  ran  down  the  street,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went. 

Half-way  down  the  street  a  seller  of  sea-coal,  great 
and  grimy,  barred  his  way.  He  challenged  the  nmner 
to  fight.  The  spirit  of  ths  Lord  came  upon  John 
Bairdieson,  and,  rejoicing  utat  a  worthy  foe  withstood 
him,  he  dealt  a  buffet  so  sore  and  mighty  that  the  seller 
9f  coal,  whose  voice  could  rise  like  the  grunting  of  a 
sea  beast  to  the  highest  windows  of  the  New  Ex- 
change Buildings,  dropped  as  an  ox  drops  when  it  is 
felled.     And  John  Bairdieson  ran  on,  crying  out : 

**  There's  nae  kirk  o'  God  in  puir  Scotland  ony 
mair !  '* 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PURGING  AND  RESTORATION. 

It  was  the  Lord's  day  in  Edinburgh  town.  The 
silence  in  the  early  morning  was  something  whicii 
could  be  felt— not  a  footstep,  not  a  rolling  wheel. 
Window-blinds  were  mostly  down— on  the  windows 
provided  with  them.  Even  in  Bell's  Wynd  there  viras 
not  the  noise  of  the  week.  Only  a  tinker  family 
squabbled  over  the  remains  of  the  deep  drinking  of 
the  night  before.  But  then,  what  could  Bell's  Wyn** 
expect — to  harbour  such  ? 

It  was  yet  early  dawn  when  John  Bairdieson,  kirk 
officer  to  the  little  company  of  the  faithful  to  assemble 
there  later  in  the  day,  went  up  the  steps  and  opened 
the  great  door  with  his  key.  He  walked  aU  round  the 
church  with  his  hat  on.  It  was  a  Popish  idea  to  take 
ofF  the  head  covering  within  stone  walls,  yet  John 
Bairdieson  vns  tliat  morning  possessed  with  the  lUest 
reverence  for  the  house  of  God  and  the  highest  sense 
of  his  responsibility  as  the  keeper  of  it. 

He  was  wont  to  sing  with  all  his  heart  that — 

«•  Rather  in 
My  Ood'i  hottie  would  I  keep  a  <*<>« 
Than  dwell  in  tenU  of  tin." 
MS 
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This  was  the  retrart  which  he  flung  across  at 
Tammas  Laidlay,  the  beadle  of  the  Establnhed  Kirk 
opposite,  with  all  that  scorn  in  the  application  which 
was  due  from  one  in  John  Baird!eson*s  position  to  one 
in  that  of  Tammas  Laidlay. 

But  this  morning  John  had  no  spirit  for  the  en- 
counter of  words.  He  hurried  in  and  sat  down  by 
himself  in  the  minister's  vestry.  Here  he  sat  for  a 
long  season  in  deep  and  solemn  thought. 

«ni  do  it!*  he  said  at  last. 

It  was  near  the  time  when  the  minister  usually 
came  to  enter  into  hn  vestry,  there  to  prepare  himself 
by  meditation  and  prayer  for  the  serrices  of  the 
sanctuary.  John  Bairdieson  posted  himself  on  the 
top  step  of  the  stain  whidi  led  from  the  street,  to 
wait  ft«  hhn.  At  bst,  after  a  good  many  passers-by — 
all  single  and  all  in  black,  ^  w:dking  very  fi»t,  had 
hurried  by,  John's  neck  craning  after  every  one,  the 
minister  appeared,  walking  solemnly  down  the  street 
with  his  head  in  the  air.  His  neckcloth  was  crum|M 
and  soiled — a  fact  which  was  not  lost  on  John. 

The  minister  came  up  the  steps  and  made  as  though 
he  would  pass  John  by  without  speaking  to  him  ;  but 
that  guardian  of  the  sanctuary  held  out  his  arms  as 
though  he  were  wearing  sheep  fi^m  a  dangerous 
pvcipice. 

»Na,  ru,  minister,  ye  come  na  into  this  kirk  this 
day  as  minister  till  ye  be  hwftdly  restored.  There 
are  nae  ministers  c?  the  Kirk  o'  Ae  Marrow  die  noo  ; 
we're  a  body  without  a  heid.  I  diocht  that  the  Kirk 
was  at  an  end,  but  the  Lord  has  revealed  to  me  that 
the  Marrow  Kirk  canna  end  while  the  world  lasts.  In 
the  nicht  season  he  telled  me  what  to  do." 
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The  miiiHter  stood  tnunfixed.  If  hu  futbM 
•ervuig-nian  of  lo  voany  yean  had  turned  agdnst 
bim,  wtdy  the  world  wat  at  an  end.  But  it  was 
not  so. 

John  Bairdieson  went  oo,  standing  with  his  hat  in 
his  h'i'^i  and  the  hairs  of  his  head  erect  with  the 
excitement  of  unflinching  justice. 

<*  I  see  it  dear.  Ye  are  no  minister  o*  this  kirk. 
Mr.  Webh  is  no  minister  o*  the  DuUarg.  I,  John 
BairdicKin,  am  the  onty  officer  of  the  s'lenod  left } 
therefore  I  stand  atween  the  people  aid  you  this  day, 
till  ye  hae  gane  intil  the  seenod  hall,  that  we  ca'  on 
ordinary  days  the  vestry,  and  there,  takkin*  till  ye  the 
elders  that  remain,  ye  be  solemnly  ordainit  ower  again 
and  set  apart  for  the  office  o'  the  meenistry.** 

**  But  I  am  your  minister,  and  need  nothing  of  the 
sort !  *  said  Gilbert  Peden.  "  I  command  you  to  let 
me  pass!" 

<*  Command  me  nae  commands  !  John  Bairdieson 
kens  better  nor  that.  Ye  are  naither  minister  nor 
ruler  j  ye  are  but  an  elda-,  like  myiel' — equal  among 
your  equals  }  an'  ye  maun  sit  amang  us  this  day  and 
help  to  vote  fo.-  a  teachin'  elder,  first  among  his  equals, 
to  be  set  solemnly  apairt.** 

The  minister,  logical  to  the  verge  of  hardness,  could 
not  gainsay  the  admirable  and  even-handed  justice  of 
John  BairdiesoA's  position.  More  than  that,  he  knew 
that  every  man  in  the  fiur-gathered  congregation  of  the 
Marrow  Kirk  of  Bell's  Wynd  would  inevitably  take 
the  same  view. 

Without  another  word  he  went  into  the  session- 
house,  where  ,in  due  time  he  sat  down  and  opened  the 
Bible. 
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He  had  not  to  wait  long,  when  there  joined  him 
Gavin  MacFadzean,  the  cobbler,  from  the  foot  of 
Leith  Walk,  and  Alexander  Taylour,  carriage-builder, 
eldera  in  the  Kirk  of  the  Marrow ;  these,  forewarned 
by  John  Bairdieson,  took  their  places  in  silence.  To 
them  entered  Allan  Welsh.  Then,  last  of  all,  John 
Bairdieson  came  in  and  took  his  own  place.  The  five 
elders  of  the  Marrow  kirk  were  met  for  the  first  time 
on  an  equal  platform.  John  Bairdieson  opened  with 
prayer.  Then  he  stated  the  case.  The  two  ex- 
ministers  sat  calm  and  silent,  as  though  listening  to 
a  chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  a 
strange  scene  of  ecclesiastical  equality,  only  possible 
and  actual  in  Scotland. 

"But  mind  ye,"  said  John  Baird^e8or^  "this  was 
dune  hastily,  and  not  of  set  purpose— for  ministers  are 
but  men— even  ministers  of  the  Marrow  kirk.  There- 
fore shall  we,  as  elders  of  the  kirk,  in  full  standing,  set 
apairt  two  of  our  number  as  teaching  elders,  for  the 
fulfilling  of  ordinances  and  the  edification  of  them  that 
believe.  Have  yo-i  anything  to  say  ?  If  not,  then  let 
us  proceed  to  set  apairt  and  ordain  Gilbert  Peden  and 
Albn  Welsh." 

But   before    any   progress    could   be   made,  Allan 
Welsh   rose.     John   Bairdieson  had  been  afiaid    of 

this. 

«  The  hss  that's  said,  the  better,"  he  said,  hastily, 
«an'  it's  gettin'  near  kirk-time.     We  maun  get  it  a* 

bv  or  then." 
'  "This  only  I  have  to  say,"      -l  Allan  Welsh,  « I 
recognise  the  justice  of  my  dept     ion.     I  have  been  a 
sinful  and  erring  man,  and  I  am  not  worthyto  teach 
in  the  pulpit  any  more.    Also,  my  life  is  worn  to  the 
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thread!,  and  quite  done.  I  »haH  looii  kiy  it  dowa  and 
depart  to  the  Father  whoic  word  I,  hopdew  and  cast- 
away, have  yet  tried  fcithluUy  to  pftach.*; 

Then  uproae  GUbert  Peden.  Hu  voice  was  husky 
with  emodon.  «Hasty  and  ilUdvi^d, and  fitted  tt> 
bnng  dUhonour  on  the  only  true  Kirk  in  Scodand, 
has  such  action  been.  I  confess  myself  a  hasty 
man,  a  man  of  wrath,  and  that  wrath  unto  sin.  I 
have  sinned  the  sin  of  anger  and  presumption  a^mst 
a  brother.  L«ig  ere  now  I  would  have  taken  it  back, 
but  it  b  the  kw  of  God  that  deeds  once  done  cannot 
be  undonci  though  we  seek  repentonce  carefidly  with 
tears,  we  cannot  put  the  past  away." 

Thus,  with  the  consecration  and  the  humility  of 
confession,  GUbert  Peden  purged  himself  from  the  sin 

of  hasty  anger.  ,  vt    u     » 

«  Like  Uzzah  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Nacbon, 

he  went  on,  «I  have  sinned  the  sin  of  the  I«»^ 

who  set  hU  hand  to  the  ox-cart  to  rtay  thearkof  God. 

It  is  of  the  Lord*»  mercy  that  I  am  not  consumed, 

like  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh." 

So  Gilbert  Peden  was  restored,  but  Allan  Welsh 

would  not  hear  of  any  restoration. 

« I  am  not  a  man  accepted  of  God,"  he  said.    And 

at  this  even  Gilbert  Peden  said  no  word. 

«Noo,"  said  John  Bairdieson,  "afore  thu  meetm 
scales,  there  is  juUt  yae  word  that  I  hae  to  say. 
There's  nane  o'  us  has  wives,  but  and  except  Alex- 
ander Taylour,  carriage-maker.  Noo,  the  proceedings 
this  mornin*  arc  never  to  be  yince  named  in  the  con- 
gregation. If,  then,  there  be  ony  soond  of  this  m  tte 
Le  to  come,  mind  you  Alexander  Taytour,  that  it»a 
you  thatni  hae  to  bear  the  weight  o't  I 
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Thb  wn  fek  to  be  fidr,  even  hf  Alexander  Tajlou^ 
carriage-maker,  who  minded. 
.  The  meeting  now  broke  up^  and  John  Bairdieion 
flent  to  reprove  A^gate  Truepenny  for  knocking 
with  her  crutch  on  the  door  of  tlw  house  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath  morning. 

"IXye  think,"  he  said,  « that  the  fowk  knockit  wi" 
their  staves  on  die  door  o*  the  temj^  in  Jerusalem  f  ** 

**Aiblins,"  retorted  Margate,  ^they  had  feller  door- 
keepers in  thae  days  nor  you,  John  Bairdieson.** 

The  mmtiing  service  was  past  Gilbert  Peden 
preached  from  the  text,  **  Greater  is  he  that  rukth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.** 

**Oor  minister  is  yin  that  looks  deep  intil  the  work- 
ings o*  his  ain  heart,"  said  Margate,  as  she  hirpled 
homeward. 

But  when  the  church  was  empty  and  all  gone  home, 
in  the  little  vestry  two  men  sat  together,  and  the  door 
was  shut.  Between  them  they  held  a  miniature,  the 
picture  of  a  girl  with  a  flush  of  rose  on  her  cheek  and 
a  laughing  light  in  her  eyes.  There  was  silence,  but 
fm-  a  quick  catch  in  the  stronger  man*s  breathing, 
which  sounded  like  a  sob.  Gilbert  Peden,  who  had 
only  lost  and  never  won,  and  Allan  Welsh,  who  had 
both  won  and  lost,  were  forever  at  one.  There  was 
silence  between  them,  being  both  of  them  aged  men, 
as  they  lodced  with  eyes  of  deathless  love  at  the  picture 
which  spoke  to  them  of  the  love  of  other  years. 

Walter  Skirving*s  message,  which  Winsome  had 
brought  to  the  manse  of  Dullarg,  had  united  the 
hearts  estranged  for  twenty  years.  Winsome  had 
builded  better  than  she  knew. 
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THKIADS   DRAWN  TOCITHBR. 

WiNSOMi  took  her  gnuidmother  out  one  afternoon 
into  the  rich  mellow  Augmt  light,  when  the  lower 
cornfields  were  glimmering  with  misty  green  shot 
underneath  with  fiuntest  blonde,  and  the  sandy  knowes 
were  fast  yellowing.  The  blithe  old  lady  was  getting 
back  some  of  her  strength,  and  it  seemed  possible  that 
once  again  she  might  be  able  to  go  round  the  house 
without  even  the  assistance  of  an  arm. 

**  And  what  is  this  I  hear,"  said  Mistress  Skirving, 
**  that  the  daft  young  laird  frae  the  Castle  has  rin*  aS 
wi*  that  cottar's  lassie,  Jess  Kissock,  an*  marriet  her  at 
Gretna  Green.     It's  juist  no  possible." 

**But,  grandmother,  it  is  quite  true,  for  Jock  Gordon 
brought  the  news.  He  saw  them  postin*  back  frae 
Gretna  wi'  four  horses  !  " 

**  An'  what  says  his  mither,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ? " 

"They  say  that  she's  delighted,"  said  Winsome. 

**  That's  a  lee,  at  ony  rate  ! "  said  the  mistress  of 
Craig  Ronald,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  She 
knew  the  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"They  say,"  said  Winsome,  "that  Jess  can  make 
them  do  all  she  wants  at  the  Castle." 
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<(Gui  the  g^  tliem  pit  doon  new  carpets,  shell  do 
wonders,"  said  her  grandmother,  addty.  She  came  of 
a  good  fiunily,  and  did  not  like  mesalliances,  though 
the  had  been  said  to  have  made  one  herself. 

But  there  was  no  misdoubting  the  fi^t  chat  Jess  had 
done  her  sick-nursing  well,  and  had  possessed  herself 
.n  indisputable  and  kwful  wedtock  of  the  Honourable 
Agnew  Greatorix— and  that  too^  apparently  with  the 
consent  of  ths  Lady  EBzabedi. 

"What  took  them  to  Gretna,  then?"  said  Win- 
some's  grandmother. 

« Wdl,  gnndmammy,  you  sec,  the  Castle  folk  are 
Ghthflii^  and  spouU  not  have  a  minister)  an*  Jesd, 
thMgh  «  ^uear  Christian,  as  woU  as  maybe  to  show 
her  power  and  be  raosaatic,  would  have  no  priest  or 
miir-^  aither,  but  must  go  to  Gretna.  So  they're 
back  ^dn,  and  Jock  Gordon  mys  that  sk^  kamc  his 
hair.  He  has  to  be  in  by  seven  o'clock  now,"  said 
Winsome,  smiling. 

«*  Wha'b  ben  wi*  yer  grand&ither  ? "  after  a  pause, 
^GstMBs  Skirving  asked  irrelevantly. 

<*Oaly  Mr.  Welsh  from  the  manse,"  said  Winsoane. 
«I  suppose  he  came  to  see  grandfrither  about  the 
packet  I  took  to  the  manse  a  month  aga  Grand- 
mother, why  does  Mr.  Welsh  come  so  sddom  to 
Craig  Ronald?"  she  asked. 
But  her  grandmother  was  shaking  in  a  strange  way. 
**  I  have  not  heard  any  noia^"  she  said.  "  You  had 
bottor  go  ia  and  see." 

Winsome  stole  to  the  door  and  looked  within.  She 
saw  the  minister  with  his  head  on  the  swathed  knees 
of  bar  gtandfiithcr.  The  old  man  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  grey  hair  of  the  kneding  minster.  Awed 
and  solemnised.  Winsome  drew  back. 
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81k  toU  her  gnmdmadMr  what  the  had  teen,  tad 
the  dd  hdf  mU  aothii^  fer  the  ipMe  of  «  qoirter  of 
aahoMT.    Atthecndefthat  eliaeiheMid: 
nnp  ne  ben* 

And  WfaMouM^  taking  her  ann,  guided  her  into  the 
htahed  room  where  her  hwbend  tat,  tdll  holding  hit 
hand  on  the  head  of  ABan  Welih. 

Something  in  the  pote  of  the  kneeling  nun  ttnick 
her— a  certain  helpkn  inclination  forward. 

Wtntome  ran,  and,  taking  AUaa  Wdth  by  the 
thouldb^  lifted  him  up  in  Imr  ttrcmg  young  armt. 

He  wat  dead.     He  had  patted  tn  the  act  of  forgtve- 


Waiter  Sk  trying,  who  had  Mt  rapt  and  tilent 
throi^h  it  ftii  as  though  hardljr  of  thit  world,  now 
taid  dead/  and  sharply : 

**  *  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  treipattet,  to  alto 
than  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  you.*" 

Waker  Skirving  did  not  bng  lurvire  the  man  in 
hatred  of  whom  he  had  lived  and  in  unity  with  whor 
he  had  died.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  or'v-  .>  u 
held  to  the  earth  by  the  necettity  that  the  tun  Kti  Lis 
life  should  not  go  down  upon  his  wrath.  Thit  (?one, 
like  a  boat  whose  mooringt  are  kxited,  very  gladly 
he  went  out  that  same  night  upon  the  tide.  The 
two  fonerab  were  hdd  upon  the  same  day.  Minister 
and  elder  were  buried  tide  by  side  one  gkniout  August 
day,  which  was  a  marvel  to  many.  So  the  Dulhrg 
kirk  wat  vacaat,  and  there  wat  only  Manse  Bell  to 
take  care  of  the  property.  Jonat  ShiUinghw,  the 
lawyer,  came  from  Cairn  Edward  and  communicated 
the  contents  of  both  Walter  Skirvrag't  will  And  of 
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that  of  AIlui  Wekh  to  thow  whom  it  concerned. 
Jonas  hid  made  teveial  journey*  of  late  both  to  the 
manie  as  well  u  to  the  steading  of  Craig  Ronald. 
Walter  Skirving  left  Craig  Ronald  and  all  of  which 
he  died  possessed  to  Winsome  Charteris,  subject  to 
the  appraral  <^her  grandmother  as  to  whom  she  might 
marry.  There  was  a  recent  codicil.  *I  desire  to 
record  my  great  satisftction  that  Winifred  Charteris 
or  Welsh  is  likely  to  marry  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
Gilbert  Peden,  minister  of  the  Marrow  kirk  in  Edin- 
burgh J  and  hearing  that  the  young  man  contemplates 
the  career  of  letters,  I  desire  that,  if  it  be  possible,  in 
the  event  of  their  marriage,  they  come  to  abide  at 
Craig  Ronald,  at  least  till  a  better  way  be  opened  for 
them.  I  commend  my  wife,  ever  bving  and  true,  to 
them  both  j  and  in  the  good  hope  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection I  commit  tapdf  to  Him  who  made  me." 

Allan  Welsh  left  all  his  goods  and  his  property  to 
Ralph  Peden,  **  being  as  mine  own  son,  because  he 
taught  me  to  know  true  love,  and  fearlessness  and  fiiith 
unfeigned.  AIm  because  one  dear  to  him  brought  me 
my  Irape  of  fwgiveness.** 

There  was  indeed  need  of  Ralph  at  Craig  Ronald. 
Mistress  Skirving  cried  out  incessantly  for  him.  Meg 
begged  Winsome  to  let  her  look  every  day  at  the  little 
miniature  Ralph  had  sent  her  from  Edinburgh.  The 
Cuif  held  forth  upon  the  great  event  every  night  when 
he  came  over  to  stand  at  the  tails  of  Meg's  cows.  Jock 
Forrest  still  went  out,  saying  nothing,  whenever  the 
Cuif  came  in,  which  the  Cuif  took  to  be  a  good  sign. 
Only  Ebie  Farrish,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  in- 
constancy of  Jess,  removed  at  the  November  term 
bock  again  to  the  **kugh  end"  of  the  parish,  and  there 
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plunged  madly  into  flirtations  with  wveral  of  hit  old 
sweethearts.  He  is  reported  to  have  found  in  numbers 
the  anodyne  for  the  uniaithfiUness  of  one.  As  to  what 
Winsome  thought  and  longed  for,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  not  begin  to  tell,  not  having  another  volume  to 
spare. 

Only  she  went  to  the  hill-top  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Ken  and  looked  northward  tvtry  eventide;  and  her 
heart  yearned  within  her. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


WINSOMl's   FA*IW11L  TaYST. 

It  was  the  morn  before  a  wedding,  and  there  had  been 
a  constant  stir  all  night  about  the  form-steading,  for 
a  brand-new  world  was  in  the  making.  Such  a  marry- 
ing had  not  been  for  years.  The  formers*  sons  for 
miles  around  were  coming  on  their  heavy  plough-horsw, 
with  here  and  there  one  of  better  breed.  Long  ago  in 
the  earliest  morning  some  one  had  rung  the  bell  of  the 
little  kirk  of  the  Dullarg.  It  came  upon  the  still  air  a 
foiry  tinkle,  and  many  a  cottar  and  many  a  shepherd 
turned  over  with  a  comfortable  feeling :  **  This  is  the 
Sabbath  mwn ;  I  need  not  rise  so  soon  to-day.*  But 
all  their  wives  remembered,  and  turned  them  out  with 

rifely  elbow. 

It  was  Winsome  Charteris's  wedding  day.  The 
flower  of  the  countryside  was  to  wed  the  young  Edin- 
burgh lad  who  had  turned  out  so  great  a  poet.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  district  that  her  "intended"  had 
unsettled  the  thrones  of  all  the  great  writers  of  the  past 
by  his  volume  of  poems,  which  no  one  in  the  parish 
had  read  j  but  the  fome  of  whose  success  had  been 
wafted  down  upon  the  eastern  breezes  which  bore  the 
snell  Wte  of  the  metropolis  upon  their  front 
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■*  Tn-k-h-A  A  !  **  chanted  the  cocks  of  Craig 
RomkL 

«Tr»-k-k— k-lif**  airily  «ng  the  soKtiuy  bird 
wfaich  Kved  iq»  among  the  pine  woods,  wliere,  in  the 
cot  of  JkGatfCM  Kiaock,  Ra^  Poden  occupied  die 
little  todrooBi  whidi  Meg  had  got  ready  for  Urn  with 
nich  caivand  honoiHr. 

*^Tm4ik4i.ka  !**  was  ochoed  in  ihe  airiett  dirainu- 
the  kT'mtnf  leader  of  dw  haiem  u  the 
Hb  cbaHenge  aoated  dK  wide  gdlf  of 
air  above  Loch  GrvMOch,  frem  «Hhich  in  the  evfiett 
morning  the  mists  rwt  rising. 

RalpllPeden  heard  aUdireebirdl.  ffclnrfadertght- 
fiiUjr  conhnakk  Mroom,  wnA  the  lowers  on  die  little 
white-covered  taUe  h«v«  come  from  the  ftvnt  square 
of  Mistress  KiMock's  garden.  There  was  a  pasMn- 
flower  on  his  tabic,  vi^ch  somehow  reminded Uti  of 
a  girl  who  had  pnt  poppies  in  hdr  of  the  rav 
hue.  It  certainly  was  not  grown  in  die 
oot. 

Yet  Ralph  was  out  in  the  earlmt  dkwn,  listening  to 
the  sighing  of  the  trees  and  taking  in  the  odour  of  the 
perfume  from  the  pines  on  the  stope. 

Ralph  did  not  write  any  poem  thtt  mfeming,  though 
the  Muses  were  abroad  in  the  stiHness  of  die  dawn. 
His  eyes  were  on  a  litde  window  once  more  over- 
clambered  by  the  June  roses.  His  poem  was  down 
diere,  and  it  was  coming  to  him. 

How  eagerly  he  kwked,  his  eyes  Kke  spy-glasses ! 
Then  his  heart  thrilled.  In  the  cool  flood  of  sfanting 
m<M'mag sunshine  which  had  jast  oveiiofwed  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  home,  some  one  swiftly  crossed  die  coort- 
yard  of  the  brm.    In  a  moment  the  sun,  winfcii^  on 
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a  pur  of  tin  pails,  told  him  diat  Meg  Kiasock  was 
going  for  the  water.  From  the  bam  end  some  one 
stepped  out  by  her  side  and  walked  to  the  welL  Then, 
as  they  returned,  it  was  not  the  woman  who  was  carry- 
ing the  winking  pails.  At  the  bam  end  they  drew 
together  in  the  shadow  for  a  long  minute,  and  then 
again  Ralph  saw  Meg*s  back  as  she  walked  sedately 
to  the  kitchen  door,  the  cans  iashing  rhythmia^  as 
she  swung  them.  So  high  was  he  above  them  that  he 
could  even  notice  the  adlow  (fimple  of  diffuse  light 
from  the  water  in  the  bright  pail  centrii^  and  scatter- 
ing the  morning  sunlight  as  it  swayed. 

Presently  the  one  half  of  the  blue  kitchen  door 
became  black.  It  had  been  opened.  Ralph's  heart 
gave  a  great  bound.  Then  the  Mack  became  white 
and  glorified,  for  framed  within  it  appeared  a  shape 
slender  as  a  shaft  of  light.  Ralph's  eyes  did  not 
leave  the  figure  as  it  stepped  out  and  came  down  by 
the  fivden  edge. 

Along  the  top  of  the  closely  cut  hawthorn  a  dot 
of  %ht  moved.  It  was  but  a  speck,  like  the  paler 
ecatre  of  the  heather  bells.  Ralph  ran  swiftly  down 
tlK  great  dyke  in  a  manner  more  natural  to  a  young 
man  than  dignified  in  a  poet.  In  a  minute  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  glen  in  which  Andra  Kissock  had 
giiddled  the  trouts.  That  flash  of  lavender  must  pass 
this  way.     It  passed  and  sta)red. 

So  in  die  cool  translucence  of  morning  light  the 
lovers  met  in  this  quiet  glade,  the  great  heather  moors 
above  them  once  more  royally  purple,  the  burnie 
beneath  singing  a  gentle  song,  the  birds  vying  with 
each  other  in  complicated  trills  of  pretend^  artkss- 
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It  irat  purdy  by  cl— cp  that  Wiiuome  Charterit 
piMfii  this  way.  But  a  kind  Providence,  supple- 
molted  on  Ralph's  side  hy  some  activity  and  observa- 
tion, brought  him  also  to  At  glen  of  the  elder-trees 
that  June  morning.  Yet  there  are  thoae  who  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  coincidence. 

When  Winsome,  moving  thoughtfully  onward, 
gently  waving  a  slip  of  willow  in  her  hand,  came 
in  sight  of  Ralph,  she  stood  and  waited.  Ralph 
went  towards  her,  and  so  tm  their  marriage  morn 
these  two  lovers  met. 

It  was  like  that  morning  on  which  by  the  lochsitte 
they  parted,  yet  it  was  not  like  it. 

With  that  prescience  which  is  a  sixth  sense  to  women. 
Winsome  had  slipped  on  the  old  sprigged  gown  which 
had  done  duty  at  the  blanket- washing  so  long  ago, 
and  ho*  hair,  unbound  in  the  sun,  shone  golden  as  it 
flowed  from  beneath  the  rejuvenated  lilac  sunbonnet. 
As  for  Ralph,  it  does  not  matter  how  he  was  dressed. 
In  love,  dras  does  not  matter  a  brass  button  after  the 
first  corner  is  turned,  not  at  least  to  the  woman. 

"  Sweet,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  are  awake  ? " 

Winsome  looked  up  with  eyes  so  glorious  and 
triumphant  that  a  blind  man  could  scarce  have 
doubted  the  &ct. 

^  And  you  love  me  ?  **  he  continued,  reading  her 
eyes.  With  her  old  ripple  of  laughter  she  lightened 
the  strain  of  the  occasion. 

"  You  are  a  silly  boy,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  will 
learn.  I  have  come  out  to  gather  flowers,"  she  added, 
ii^;enuously.  **  I  shall  expect  you  to  help.  No— no 
— and  nothing  else." 

Had  Ralph  been  in  a  fit  condition  to  observe  Nature 
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thli  ■wrning,  k  might  have  occurred  to  him  ^bat  when 
girii  come  out  to  gather  flowers  for  aomewhtt  eami- 
■ivt  decoration,  they  hring  widi  them  at  least  a  basket 
and  generally  ds»  their  fourth  bert  pair  of  scissors. 
Winsome  had  neidier.  But  he  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
careful  inductions. 

The  morning  Kf^ts  sprajred  upon  them  as  they- went 
hither  and  thither  gathering  towers  dew  drenched 
hyacinths,  ehntic  wire-strung  blueb^  the  colour  of 
the  sky  when  the  dry  east  wind  Mows,  die  first  great 
red  bushes  of  the  ling.  Now  it  n  a  known  6ct  that, 
in  order  properly  to  gather  flowers,  the  effectors  must 
divide  and  so  quarter  the  gnwnd. 

"But  ^ts  was  not  a  scientiflc  expedition,**  said 
Rriph,  when  the  folly  of  dieir  mode  of  proceeding  was 
pointed  out  to  him. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  that  diey  could  gather 
flowers  wdUting  with  the  palm  of  Ralph^s  left  hand 
kid  on  the  inside  of  Winsome's  left  arm.  The  thing 
cannot  be  done.    At  least  so  Raljrfi  admitted  afwwardi. 

**  Ne^*  said  Ralph,  "but  you  made  me  promise  to 
keep  my  shoulden  back,  and  I  am  trying  to  do  it 


And  hts  manner  of  assisting  Winsome  to  gather  her 
flowers  for  her  wedding  bouquet  was,  when  you  come 
to  dmik  of  i^  admiraUy  adapted  for  keeping  the 

SnOttMCrS  oBCK* 

**Meg  waked  me  this  nioming,**  said  Wmsome, 
suddenly. 

"She  did,  did  she  f  "  remarked  Ralph,  tneffectivdy, 
with  a  quick  enry  of  Meg.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  no  need  to  envy  Meg.  And  Winsome 
bhiriied  for  no  reason  at  tlSL 
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Then  the  became  raddenljr  pnctiai^  m  the  protec- 
tive instinct  tcKhe*  women  to  be  on  thcM  ocoeiom. 
**  You  have  not  leen  your  study,**  she  su^ 
**  ffOf'  said  Ralph,  **^bttt  I  have  heard  caomh  about 
it.    It  hm  occupied  sixteen  pages  in  the  kst  fhne 

Ralph  considered  the  study  a  (ood  tUag^  but  he 
had  his  own  views  upon  the  compositiea  of  love4«tters. 

**  Yoo  are  an  ungratefiil  boy,"  said  Winsome,  sMraly, 
*'and  I  shall  see  that  you  get  no  more  letter»— not  any 
more  !• 

**  I  shall  never  want  any,  little  woman,**  cried  Rjd|»h, 
joyously,  <*fer  I  shall  haire  yon  I" 

At  which  speech  it  was  a  bfessing  that  they  wcte 
passing  under  the  dense  shade  of  the  great  oaka  at  the 
foot  of  the  orchard. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  hter  they  came  out  into  the 
cool  ocean  of  leaf  shadow  whick  ky  fake  upo*  the 
grass  and  daisies.  Winsome  now  carried  the  tun- 
bonaet  over  her  arm,  and  in  the  morning  sunshine  her 
uncovered  head  was  so  bright  that  R^di  could  not 
gaze  at  it  long.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  look  at  the 
eyes  that  looked  at  him,  and  one  camtot  do  ewiythMig 
at  once. 

**This  is  your  study,**  she  said,  stsnding  back  to  let 
him  look  in.  Itwas  a  bng,  kyw  room  with  an  outside 
stair  above  the  6rthermost  bam,  and  WinaMne  had 
fitted  it  up  wonditMsly  for  R^.  It  opened  off  the 
orchard,  and  the  late  blossoms  scattered  into  it  when 
the  winds  blew  fi'om  the  south. 

They  stood  together  on  the  tofmost  step.  Thoe 
was  a  desk  and  one  chair,  and  a  bw  window-seat  in 
each  of  the  deep  windows. 
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«  Yott  wiU  new  be  dbturbed  here,"  md  Wiiaome. 
«  B«it  I  wMt  to  be  dirturbed."  «d  iUlph,  who  we. 

young  ina  did  not  know  any  better. 

•Now  80  in,"  «id  WlMome,  giving  him  a  httle 
pwh  in  the  way  thtt,  without  eny  offence.  «  proxi- 
S^  wife  may.  -  Go  in  and  .tudy  .  Uttk  thi.  morn- 
ins,  end  lee  how  you  like  it." 

Ralph   comid^   thi.   »   Mr   prtm«tto«.  and 

lumedTwith  bonds  and  impriKmment  m  his  mmd. 

But  Winaome  had  vanished.  ,  ^  »k. 

But  from  beneath  came  a  clear  voice  out  of  the 

"""If  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  come  round  and  teU 
me.    It  WiU  not  be  too  late  tiU  the  afternoon.    Any 

time  before  three ! "  .  •  j 

A  mere  man  is  at  a  terrible  disadvant^  m  word- 

pky  of  this  kind.    On  this  occasion   Ralph  could 

think  of  nothing  better  than—  .    u  fi>r 

"Winsome  Charteris,  I  shaU  pay  you  back  for 

Then  he  heard  what  might  either  have  been  a  beU 
ringing  for  the  fidrie.'  breakfcst,  or  a  npple  of  the 
merriest  earthly  laughter  very  &r  away. 

Then  he  sat  down  to  study.  . 

It  took  him  quite  an  hour  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion ; 
but  when  reached  it  was  a  momentous  one.  It  was, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  married  in  summer,  for  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  such  a  long  time  m  coming. 
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THB   LAST  OF  THB   LILAC  SUNBONNBT. 

C&Aio  Ronald  lies  bright  in  a  dreanwig  day  in  mid- 
September.  The  reapers  are  once  more  in  the  fields. 
Far  away  there  is  a  crying  of  voices.  The  cornfieUia 
by  the  bridge  a.*e  white  with  a  bloomy  and  mellow 
whiteness.  Some  part  of  the  oats  is  already  down. 
Close  into  the  standing  crop  there  is  a  series  of 
rhythmic  flashes,  the  scythes  swinging  like  a  long 
wave  that  curls  over  here  and  there.  Behind  the 
line  of  flashing  steel  the  harvesters  swarm  like  ants 
running  hither  and  thither  crosswise,  apparently  in 
aimless  fashion. 

Up  through  the  orchard  comes  a  girl,  tall  and 
graceful,  but  with  a  touch  of  something  nobler  and 
stiller  that  does  not  come  to  girlhood.  It  is  the  seal 
of  the  diviner  Eden  grace  which  only  comes  with  the 
after-Eden  pain. 

Winsome  Peden  carries  more  than  ever  of  the  old 
grace  and  beauty }  and  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who 
has  been  finishing  the  proofs  of  his  next  volume  and 
at  intervals  looking  over  the  busy  fields  to  the  levels 
of  Loch  Grannoch,  tell  her  so  as  she  comes. 

But  suddenly  from  opposite  sides  of  the  orchard  thia 
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girl  with  the  gradout  tomethlng  in  her  eyes  u  home 
down  hy  limultuieoin  amult.  Shrieking  with  delight, 
a  hoy  and  ft  girl,  drcMed  in  complete  defemive  »rmwtr 
of  dftisiet,  «nd  wiekHng  detpenue  arms  of  bth  mftnu- 
fcctured  by  Andm  KiMOck,  their  ikve,  rush  fiercely 
upon  her.  They  pull  down  their  quarry  ftfter  •  brisk 
chase,  who  sinks  helplessly  upon  the  grata  under  a 
merciless  fire  of  caresses. 

It  is  a  critical  moment.  At  such  timet  a  brutal 
ind  licentious  aoldiery  are  not  refponwNe.  They  may 
carry  sack  and  rapine  to  unheard-of  extremities. 

«You  young  barbarians,  be  careful  of  your  only 
mother— unless  you  keep  a  stock  of  them ! "  calls  a 
voice  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the 

study.  *-_ii. 

•Father^  come  out— hurrah !  Come  on,  ABm ! 
shouts  Fleld-Nfciahal  Winifred  the  younger  who  is 
leader  and  commander,  to  an  army  whose  tottery  and 
chubby  youth  does  not  suggest  the  desperation  of  a 
lbrk)rn  hope.  So  the  study  is  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bth,  and  the  banner  of  the  victors— a  croas  of  a 
sort  unknown  to  heraldry,  marked  on  a  white  ground 
with  a  Uue  pencil— b  planted  on  the  sacred  desk 

itMlf. 

Winsome  the  matron  comes  more  dowly  up  the 


**Can  common,  uninspired  people  come  in  f"  she 
wya,  pausing  at  die  top. 

She  looks  about  with  a  motherly  eye,  and  puis 
down  the  blind  of  the  windbw  into  which  the  sun  has 
been  streaming  all  the  morning.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  wife  that  her  husband,  especially 
the  we  literary  variety,  may  be  treated  as  no  more 
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thin  the  eUe»»  but  most  hclploi  of  tktbrt^  Itb 
Ao  true  that  R«lph  IM-I  HW  up  the  bhndm  order 
that  he  might  the  better  be  able  to  lee  hb  wife 
monng  among  the  reepert.    For  Wimome  wm  •ore 

than  ever  a  woman  of  aftira.  .     ^  .w 

She  ttood  in  the  doorway,  looking,  m  tpite  of  the 
autumn  .un  and  the  walk  up  li«n  ike  cornfieM, 
delidouslr  cool.  She  fcnned  heiaelf  with  •  broad 
rhubar^leaf-an  impromptu  fan  plucked  by  tte  wj. 
She  lat  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  upper  nep  of  Ralph^i 

study,  as  she  often  did  when  she  worked  «»«^ 
Ralph  was  again  within,  reclining  on  a  wmdow  mm, 
while  the  pack  of  recklcM  banditti   swarmed  ow 

hfan. 

«  Have  the  rhymes  been  behaving  themsehrea  ^ 
,«^i„gr  Winsome  said,  tooWng  acro»  .J  Ral^ 
as  only  a  wife  of  some  years' standing  can  bok  at  her 

husband-with  k«re  deepened  into  understanding,  and 

tempered  with  a  spice  of  ""-TTi^  *  JIllTto 
ge„^  toleiance-the  kK>k  •f  •j^'^ing  wo««to 
whom  her  husband  and  her  husband's  ways  are  better 
du«  a  stage  play.  Such  a  >«*  U  a  omificate  of 
happy  home  and  an  ideal  Kfe,  fcr  abew  heroics.    The 

tov7of  the  after-year.  depends  chiefly  on  thec^pacity 
of  a  wife  to  be  amused  by  her  husband's  pceuharities- 

and  not  to  let  him  see  it. 

-There  are  three  blanks,"  said  Ralph, a  fitde  wst- 
fully.  «I  have  written  a  good  deal,  but  1^ dare  not 
itad  it  over,  lest  it  should  be  nothing  wwtii.         ___^ 

This  was  a  well-marked  stage  in  Ralphs  LMpnn- 
tion,  and  it  was  well  that  his  wife  had  oouib 

« I  fear  you  have  been  dreaming,  instead  of  word- 
ing," «he  said,  kwking  at  him  with  a  kind  of  pityi«g 
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admiration.  Raljdi,  too^  had  grown  handsomer,  so  his 
wife  thought,  since  she  had  him  to  look  after.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 

She  rose  and  went  towards  him. 

**  Run  down,  now,  children,  and  play  on  the  grass," 
she  said.  "  Run,  chicks — oflF  with  you — shoo ! "  and 
she  flirted  her  apron  after  them  as  she  did  when  she 
scattered  the  chickens  from  the  dairy  door.  The 
pinafored  people  fled  shrieking  across  the  grass, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  riotous  heaps. 

Then  Winsome  went  over  and  kissed  her  husband. 
He  was  looking  so  handsome  that  he  deserved  it. 
And  she  did  not  do  it  too  often.  She  was  glad  that 
she  had  made  him  wear  a  beard.  She  put  one  of  her 
hands  behind  his  head  and  the  other  beneath  his  chin, 
tilting  his  profile  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  This 
can  only  be  done  in  one  position. 

«<  Well,  does  it  suit  your  ladyship  ? "  said  Ralph. 

She  gave  him  a  little  box  on  the  ear. 

"  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  you  wanted  to  come  and 
sit  on  my  knee ! " 

**I  never  did,"  replied  Winsome,  with  animation, 
making  a  statement  almost  certainly  inaccurate  upon 
the  face  of  it. 

"That's  why  you  sent  away  the  children,"  he  went 
on,  pinching  her  ear. 

**Of  all  things  in  this  world,"  said  Winsome,  indig- 
nantly, **  commend  me  to  a  man  for  conceit ! " 

"  And  to  winsome  wives  for  wily  ws»,ys  ! "  said  her 
husband,  instantly.  To  do  him  justice,  he  did  not 
often  do  this  sort  of  thing  now. 

**Keep  the  alliteration  for  the  poems,"  retorted 
Winsome.    "  The  truth  is  good  enough  fiw  me." 
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After  a  little  while  she  said,  without  apparent 
connection : 

« It  is  very  hot." 

*^  What  are  they  doing  in  the  hayiield  ?  **  asked 
Ralph. 

**  Jock  Forrest  was  leading,  and  they  were  cutting 
down  the  croft  very  steadily.  I  think  it  looks  like 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,**  she  continued,  practically ; 
**  so  you  shall  have  a  carpet  for  the  study  this  year,  if 
all  goes  well." 

**  That  will  be  famous !  **  cried  Ralph,  like  a  school- 
boy, waving  his  hand.  It  paused  among  Winsome*s 
hair. 

''I  wish  you  would  not  tumble  it  all  down,"  she 
•aid ;  **  I  am  too  old  for  that  now ! " 

The  number  of  times  good  women  calmly  perjure 
themselves  is  almost  unbelievable. 

But  the  recording  angel  has,  it  is  said,  a  deaf  side, 
otherwise  he  would  need  an  ink-eraser.  Ralph  knew 
very  well  what  she  really  meant,  and  continued  to 
throw  the  fine-spun  glossy  waves  over  her  head,  as  a 
miser  may  toss  his  gold  for  the  pleasure  of  the  cool, 
crisp  touch. 

"Then,"  continued  Winsome,  without  moving 
(for,  though  so  unhappy  and  uncomfortable,  she  sat 
still — some  women  being  born  with  a  genius  for 
martyrdom),  "then  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Meg." 

"And  the  babe  ? "  queried  Ralph,  letting  her  hair 
run  through  his  fingers. 

"y/»</  the  babe,"  said  Winsome;  "she  had  laid  it 
to  sleep  under  a  stook,  and  when  we  went  to  see,  it 
looked  so  sweet  under  the  narrow  arch  of  the  corn  I 
Then  it  looked  up  with   big  wondering  eyes.     I 
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believe  he  thought  the  inside  of  the  ttook  wu  at  high 
as  a  temple.** 

**It  is  not  I  that  am  the  poet!**  said  Ralph, 
fransierring  ha  attention  for  a  moment  fix>m  her 
hair. 

"Meg  says  Jock  Forrest  is  perfectly  good  to  her, 
and  that  she  would  not  change  her  man  for  all  Grea- 
torix  Castk.** 

**  Does  Jock  make  a  good  grieve  ? "  asked  Ralfrfi. 

**The  very  best;  he  is  a  great  comfort  to  me^** 
repKcd  his  wife.  **I  get  fiu*  more  time  to  work  at 
the  children*s  things— and  also  to  look  after  Ursa 
Major ! " 

*«Whatof  Jess?**  asked  Ralph;  «did  Meg  say?** 

**  Jess  has  taken  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to  call  oa  My 
Lord  at  Bowhill !  What  do  you  think  of  dut  ? 
And  she  leads  Agnew  Greatorix  about  like  a  lamb,  or 
rather  like  a  sheep.  He  gets  just  one  glass  of  sherry 
at  dinner,**  said  Winsome,  who  loved  a  spice  of  gossip 
— «s  who  does  not  ? 

**  There  is  a  letter  from  my  father  this  morning,** 
said  Ralph,  half  turning  to  pick  it  off  his  desk ;  **he 
is  well,  but  he  is  in  distress,  he  says,  because  he  got 
his  pocket  picked  of  his  handkerchief  while  standing 
gazing  ir.  zt  a  shop  window  wfaorein  boda  were  dis- 
(dayed  for  ss^e,  but  John  Bairdieson  has  sewed  another 
into  his  breast-pocket  at  the  time  cf  writing.  They 
had  a  repeating  tune  the  otlier  day,  and  the  two  new 
licentiates  are  godly  lads,  and  turning  out  a  credit  to 
the  Kirk  of  die  Marrow.** 

**  And  thtt  it  more  dnn  ever  yen  would  have  done, 
Ralfih^''  said  hia  wifo^  candtifly. 

**  i^ia  is  to  be  married  in  October,  and  there  is  a 
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young  man  coming  to  tee  littk  Keren-happuch,  but 
Jemima  thinks  that  the  minds  of  both  of  her  yoanga 
sisters  are  too  much  set  .^n  the  frivolous  things  of  this 
earth.  The  professor  lu..  received  a  new  kindof snufF 
from  Holland  which  Kezia  says  is  indistinguishable  in 
its  efiects  from  pepper— one  of  his  old  students  brought 
it  to  him— and  that's  aQ  the  news,**  said  Ralph,  ckwing 
up  the  letter  and  laying  it  on  the  .able. 

**  Has  Saunders  Mowdiewort  cast  his  easy  affections 
on  any  one  this  year  yet  ?  **  Ralph  asked,  returning  to 
tfa»  consideration  of  Winsome's  hair. 

Saunders  was  harvesting  at  present  at  Craig  Ronald. 
The  mistress  of  the  farm  laughed. 

**I  think  not,"  she  said,  *< Saunders  says  that  his 
mother  is  the  most  *siccar*  housekeeper  that  he  kens 
o^  and  that  after  a  while  *  ye  get  to  mind  her  tongue 
nae  mair  nor  the  mill  fanners.*  '* 

**  That*s  just  the  way  with  me  when  you  scold  me,** 
said  Ralph. 

« Very  well,  then,  I  must  go  to  the  suoimer  seat 
and  put  you  out  of  danger,**  replied  Winsome. 
**  Since  you  are  so  terribly  imposed  upon,  I  shall  see 
if  the  grannymother  has  done  with  her  second  volume. 
She  never  gets  dangerous,  except  when  she  is  kept 
waiting  for  the  third.** 

"  But  before  they  ]^d  time  to  move,  the  rollicking 
storm-cloud  of  younglings  again  came  tumultuously 
up  the  stairs — ^Winifred  hr  in  front,  Allan  toddling 
doggedly  in  the  rear. 

"See  what  granny  has  put  on  my  head!**  cried 
Mistress  Winifi^d  the  youngest,  whose  normal  manner 
of  entering  a  room  suggested  a  revolution. 

**  Ooy**  said  Allan,  pointing  with  his  chubby  finger, 
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Mjook,  700k  i   mother's  sitting  on  fewer's 

But  Ralph  had  no  eyes  for  anything  but  the  old 
suhbonnet  in  which  the  piquant  flowr.r  bet  of 
Mistress  Five-year-old  Winifred  was  all  but  lost. 
He  stooped  and  kissed  it,  and  the  five  undr^  it.  It 
was  frayed  and  fiuied,  and  it  had  again  kwt  both 
strings. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  kissed  the  wife  who  was 
still  his  sweetheart,  for  the  bve  the  lilac  sunbonnet 
had  brought  to  them  so  many  years  ago  was  still  fresh 
with  the  dew  of  their  youth. 
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ONtfte,  a  low  ttool. 
Onoy,  intimate  friend. 
Oidf;  limplctoa— «a^.    (Buraa.) 
Oalrtt  cait— MMT.   (Buma.) 
Ootttticut. 

OaMjt  a  cutty  pipe— from  E.  tm, 
u^  cut  thort. 


TM%,  inaane,  fboliib 

DuB-teod.   draught-board  —  Du. 

JvH-iorJf  cp.  F.  dmmtr, 
IMiT'.rK   an   esdamatioa  «  I'm 

dumfeundered — from  iawr,  to 

•tupefyt  benumb. 
DMina,  dare  not. 
Dawtto,  darling— «p.  M.E.  dtmiyH, 

Jtmttn,  to  fondle,  O.F.  dtmmtr, 

Lat.  dimur*,  to  tame. 
I>M<r%  drafc^i— A.S.  di/M  (Jk 

SMVln',  deafening. 
I  DMd,  indeed. 


GLOSSARY. 


Mi,  d«Ti»-A.S.  Mfii. 

IMlf;  Mnck,  drovt. 

Waui»,    tIatfiH    cnttd    by    ■ 

ttrokc. 
SIT.  do. 

Dp«,  aicat,  M(wwd. 
StUML  (npM.     (IsfM.) 
»*—«■«*.  KiwolmMttr,  tutor. 
BNMIt,  ttapid. 

Po*.  botht,  twin* 

Sow,  down. 

Doolk  dovbt— P.  iuMr. 

MM*,  ia  •  MM*  oTdotaic. 

BVWiflb    dnnMtd  —  Cp.    i*«^, 

aMlMchoiy  (RsoMojr). 
Dovp.    the   poitnion,    butt-end, 

probably  cooMctcd  with— Iccl. 

dSf,  the  rump,  A*  (b  Norwajr). 
Bnff-fMk,  bog  for  boUing  g>au» 

— loei.  ilrtf. 
tnS-tulk,  vMd  a*  a  tcnn  of  con> 

tempt. 
Dn^l^ti  dropped, 
DrMl.drilL 
JtKBM,  done,  down. 
DoBC  beaten. 

POBC'doea,  knocked  down. 
VmA,  ttrokc— AvS.  dpu. 
Vfk»,  waU— A.S.  Jk. 


IWl,  ■•  »»K^»— A.S.  tom. 

Bm,tyt»     M.E.jfi--   (Chaucer.) 

IBlHy%.  c     m — ^A.S.  tUhgt. 

BrMrt.  waard,  unnatural — per- 
hapt  tmm  AJL  tr^  an  t\£,  and 
rfttf    r"-*>     i.t^    aboisnctinf    in 

BrttWIf  vising    to    the 

EtUbUK.         *m<h. 
KttM. 


■y  i  iiam  a 
<i  llofrie. 


ni'x  Horaio^ 
children'! 


nittV.fcthcr. 

tmi,  huU—A.i./md. 

iMk,  trouble. 

PIUW,  Airther. 

riUH  P'vf'y  ****  quarter  of 

tkia  oat  or  meal  cake,  oAia 

uied  tor  the  whole  cake. 
tmk,  Umlt—T.fom. 
fKftmt,  to  meaabk,  to  be  like 

any  of  one'i  relativct. 
rMM,Atbt— AJ./S«lr. 
tmk,  •  conaidc    Sk  number— I. 

tftct.    (&*N.b.D.) 
rMklMUlaeble— E.«jf?rriSrti.    (&* 

N.E.D.) 
Y«g%  into}.,  a  mincing  oath. 
ratat-a-Mfe-to  ••dcvU  a  bit**— 

A3./M,  enemy,  fiend,  devil. 
r  4,  tttoog,  lometirace  uied   aa 

very  I  ••if  t  ftll  cauld." 
rnd,   provide  — F.  Jr/nubt,  to 

defend. 
ra»,  dirty— A.S.j9!bi,  to  befoul. 

nt,foot. 

naBkfla',  fluttering. 

FlM,  a  Hy—A.S.JUift. 

nmbag,  flying. 

n«y«d,  frightened— Icel.  Jieyifst 
to  caute  to  fly. 

FUflbtadB',  fluttering. 

nisbtmaflMllMn,  romping,  ••  go- 
ings on." 

niadin,  tplinttn — M.S.  jfiaitr  | 
cp.  Q.fiindtr,  a  tpangle. 

nyto,  to  Kold— A.S.  JiUm,  to 
quarrel. 

ForbMn,  ancctf  "  tk )-.  who 
are  before  "  —  .rom  ftrt  and 
b*. 

rwb^,  betidca. 

roxwfti,  toe  end  of  itocking. 

ForotbOdtt^  foraight— A.S.  /»$• 

ForiBlohtk  ev.-uing — A.S./arraad 

mkt. 
FORtt,  forward!. 
TnM,  fiom — \tA.jri. 
Tot,  drunk,  lit.,^— A.S.>A 
FBle,  fooL 


GLOItAJtY. 


o. 
•m  wa'  «r  y%  go  MMjr  wMi 


Mr,  to  Mlu,  wnpd,  • 
Icd.j»«i 

—,  irtM  <lwrw    r.  rtp* 
Cmt,  ffopiftif  Of  til  kiww~4fNi 

OlYgif;  |iw  tad  takt. 
4t  javagkit   i"i>>f 


ttnlB',  iriMii^— M.I.  |<nMib  to 

gria. 
ttoC  •  kit*— A.S.  gndt. 

mm,  f««*y.  •j»-toi.  1%^. 

dovir. 

^.twUiiht. 
,  fooliw  pcnon. 

1,|0«. 

0«««d,  stand   itaiUly  —  fMw. 
(BurajO 

■la  (7),  (randmothcr. 

,  criaZ— A  J.  ^A. 

OTMi   to    eff-A.S.    gr/.-s  to 

ONftMrt,  >')  e.rthen  bott!  . 
Onim,  turn      '.Mfu,  ovtmc}— 

OnqvMk  teiaad— E.  ritf"'- 

nafldlt.  to  catch  fiali  with  the 

hndt  wider  itooei,  Ac. 
(hiA,  good— A.S.  god. 


tty,  odd,  oat  of  the  way. 


H. 


>t^  to  aaft,  pwiif  >■    Cp.  MJ. 
k^m,  m  iiliw  I  Dm.  Mfii 

•Wo  4MHMi 


w 


feetiahtalk. 

wild— C^  E 
viaeaor  Kok 

MPK    iHdr   TOMi    HtaoM 
riotiMM)  OM   wot   whom    tha 


ita.) 


,  cafteft  OB  which  haaa 

;    (Atlaoka.) 
■hMi^hioboM. 

iB'.throwiH  atMN  ^i*''^ 

iag  the  hand  alaog  the  hip, 


haw. 


,  later  on,  alUrwarde 

A^.  iiMiur^  after,  and  tmJi,  ood. 
_Jb»,  behind— A.S.  AmiM. 
IDr^  to  move  haltiaffy. 
ho«r. 
how  ie. 

,  hottie— A.S.  iat. 

VMU,  Boofl  a«m,  iatetj.  mycee- 

«ir  of  unbelief. 
j'jpt,  a  hollow  Mwaaa  two  hiUa 

^A.5.  *8^e. 
jfOW^  to  dig. 
BnllUNi,  a  ilovea. 
BVBktn,  poiteriorf. 

irtkmt    O.F.      myta      (aaod. 

BM<ltt  the   cropper,  tiie    hipe. 

(Barae.) 
Horkto-Mukit,  bent    back— Du. 

tmrhm,  to  aquat. 


Ilk,  Oka,  each— A.S.  fdr;  WJ, 

nk  Alld  B07,  the  deviL 

m-tU^heU. 

Xn  BodiT,  the  deriU 

lBm,faitn. 


OLOSSART. 


44kl»l«t^  •  iwgi  ctaif  kalli. 

f»  ntmUf, 


,  comk— A.S.  etfi  i  *  kuat 
kklM>ir/'to«<Mttk"buB. 
S«,  td  kaew— kil.  Aan*. 

I',  kaewfai(. 

IB— A.S,«9fi; 

r,  cHcUai— A.S.  tfftm. 
j-llBI^  tint  of  tha  ftnm 
tioaof  th*  CovMMfMn*. 
Ilttttf.  tMkH  iifb 
Bt^  pwith'"iA.S»  tftit, 
ttnif  CAiifD  » A«S*  rvnia 
nn^  the  fc*Uval  of  Mnmt  honw. 
Urt.  cbMl— A.S.  tiM. 
Awwib  hillock— A.  S.  mff. 
^fVi  cow^'^AiSi  tff  pL  of  <W| 


L. 

MM  who  lliti  from 
•M  piMi  to  BnodMr}  an  in- 
tnricr— Do.  kmHiifir. 

lUgk,  low. 

&u^  long— A.S.  Uf 

IlBftyaa,  long  ttaoe— A.S.  W 

Lmt,  leamini— A.S.  Air. 

Lt9,  Mtehood. 

lMr.lkr. 

Ltl  «^  ackaowledifc 

UaM»  Ught— A.S.  im. 

Udm,  a  beating. 

UA,  akj^  firmament— A.  S.  Ijfi. 

Hum,  a  water  %U—A.S.  Uyim,  a 

Loai^  LauU',    broad    roadway 

between  fieMe* 
LodUlake — Gael.  &r4. 
Loop,  jump. 

Urn,  calm,  iheltered— IceL  kgn. 
,(ekioaa. 
•,  term  applied  to  aa  elderly 


Vlt,th»t«t. 

talk,loidt. 

twUp,    ckiaiwy    top— Wdl. 

/Sawib 
IMM*,  fin.    (&r  A-hiat) 


dividing 

two    propertlw— M.I.    mtrtti, 

a  boundary}  A. P.  mtrtit. 

WUM,    ■  .«Mt— IceL   mmm,    "it- 
1.  —  *t 

DCIV. 

MMlrtM,  a  tbrnth— T.  matmii. 
Matrix  a  mi^'ot— M.E.  «Mw>lr. 
ll«Mfta'  polite,  mannerly— A.S. 

wumitt,  **  humamM." 
MM!  Jolia,  a  jocular  term  for  a 

priest  or  miniater  of  a  pariah. 
lUelit,  might. 
WalilM^  BM,  iafcrior  chwch 

officer, 
mild,  remember. 
Mianiab  mother. 
lOBt,  to  declare,  hint— A.S.  mnptl. 

gUm,  to  call  to  any  one't  mind. 
MUk,   darkneaa  —  M.E.    mrk  f 

Icel,  myrkr. 
Wlwwwln*,  caUing  namei. 
lUadOOt,  doubt,  doubting. 
MtfiOTtBT,  pteaidrat  of  aa  eecla- 

liaatical  court. 
llMjr,  many. 
Moo,  mouth. 

]Iui'fOWO-li)088,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 
Mer*^  great,  large — A  A  n ,  \ 
Ml      «-moo'd.  Urge  monthk^ 
MnUi,   churchyard   aarth— A.S. 

mddt,  mould. 
KbMi,  a  woflua'a  cap    Da.  i 

N. 

Va,  no— A.S.  ttd. 


GLOSSARY. 


Wamt,  aoat — A.S.  ikk. 
||«to|  noM,  beak— A.S.  hM. 
MM,  next. 
VMk;  comer— M.E.  «M. 

Vo  tlUKk  ffl,  not  to  bad. 

Moo,  now— A.S.  mL 

■ooo  ud  tluuMk  BOW  and  tbca. 

Voobtk  Bothing— A«S.  Ml. 

Hot,  than — <o  in  many  northern 

dialcctt  in  Entland. 
VotOV,  notoriottt— F.  rnuir*. 
Wtmt,  cattle— M.E.  mwfi  Iccl. 

war  I  cp.  E.  mutf  A.S.  «Ar, 

OS,  cattle. 

o. 

On  tiM  iMMk  O'X,  immediattly. 

afterward!. 
OBMUf ,  unlucky. 
OBjr.  any. 

OQf -gat*.  any  way. 
Oot,  out— A.S.  tit. 
Owtr,  owr — ^A.S.  ^. 
Own  tif,  oya  the  way. 
Omr-CuUt  over-fold. 
Oitar ,  amt'pit ;  wmetimet  uKd 

for  the  arm — Cp.  A.S.  Jitu. 

P. 

Paddodt*.   <rogi— M.E.   fatUtki 

from  loeL  faJJa. 
PalrMAa.    partrid|et  —  F.  ftr- 

drix. 
Paixlteh,  ponidge.  Parrttch-time, 

lupper-time. 
PMpla',  chirping  like  a  bird. 
Plek,  choice,  selection. 
Pldf;  ttr— M.E. /yi  I  A.S./tr. 
ran,  pick. 

PUaclo,  a  tmall  quantity. 
Pltawta,  pouto. 
PItnltlitfli  fumiahed. 
Foka,  a  bag,  pouch. 
Poo'd,  pulled. 
PrOTOrt,  mayor  of  a  burgh — A.S. 

frafia. 


Poad,  a  pound- A.S.  /mA 

QutO,  quiet. 

QMf,  young  cow— 'loci.  Imp,  ■ 
young  cow. 


AJ. 


to 


,  real,  reaU;f . 

Bunpoctn.  raging. 

Budy,  riotous. 

Bl»«,rope. 

EMUnlBC,   frothing — from 

r/fw,  cream. 
Botk,  smoke — A.S.  r/r. 
Bodgr,    smoky— A.S.   r^xM, 

smoke. 
B«d  oet,  find  out. 
Red  up,  settle,  tidy— IceL  rjISjti 

to  clear. 
Rig  aad  flir,  ridge  and  furrow, 

in  ploughing  or  weaving — ^A.S. 

hrytg  waifirA. 
Rla,  run. 

RlTO,  to  tear— IceL  rtfi. 
Boattl,    plenty  —  M.E.    rwmikt, 

space,  urgeness ;  A.S.  r^ariS. 
Boattn',  bellowing— A.S.  hrSunt 

to  m^  a  noise. 

S. 

8«e,  so. 

Bair,  sore. 

Saytai'  elMop,  keeping  silence. 

lenlt,    dispersed;     "the     kirks 

scaled,"    the    congregation    has 

dispersed. 
SeoBO,  a  thin  cake  of  wheat  or 

barlry  meal. 
gCimiehin',  screaming,  shrieking. 
genoTlii',  moving  swiltly — Icel. 

tkrtft,  to  stride. 
Ber,  serve. 

Sork,  shirt— Icel,  ttrhr. 
VUtOt,  shaped.  . 

SIUtnolMlt,    twisted,    distorted— 

Cp.  E.  thufflt. 
S&enm,  sherift— A.S.  t^jtrlft. 
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GLOSSARY. 


r,  ihottldcr— A.S.  irJaMr. 
,iliOM— M.B.  teimm.  (V.y- 
dytk.) 

■O^  related  to— AS,  M. 

Wt»,  tttch— A.S.  iwyU. 

MMUr,  utt—A.%.  lietr. 

mOA,  light— A.S.  {g^)iik. 

nitar,  monejr — ^A.S.  ta/Jir. 

Mn,  linoe — ^A.S.  dVSsn. 

Mndnr,  tundry,  uuadcr — A.S. 
tyadrig. 

Htm  m%  esdamatioaBdcar  me. 

Ikartta',  Kntching. 

VUlp,  a  (harp  tlapt  a  blow — M.E. 
Mf.   (yorkPIajn.) 

nmMbUn',  tcicaining. 

Itaqp^  an  opening  ia  a  wall,  also  a 
narrow  pan  between  two  hillt. 
(Jamieaon.) — Cp.  '*tJtf,  to  enter 
at  a  breach  or  opening."  North- 
umberland, E.D.S.,  No.  71. 

IIMI17,  aljr,  deceitful. 

■OMOr,  imoke,  dmt  —  Flemish, 
«iMgr,  imoke. 

laair,  mow — A.S.  Ww. 

,  anuff— from  tneesing. 
,  neat,  tidy. 

lOO^atow. 

■otmln  bowrd,  tounding  board. 

S30p^  to  (weep. 

Son^  to  sponge  on  one;  to  live 
ronnly  on  others — A.F.  lejtrmr, 
to  (ojoum. 

Spat*,  a  flood— Cp.  Iri(h,  tptid. 

•pMr,  uk — A.S.  ifyrian. 

SpMTla*,  asking.  ''Speerin'  at 
the  la((,"  asking  her  in 
marriage. 

IptUron,  awkward — Cp.  "</r/- 
Jtr,  to  toss  the  legs  awkwardly 
in  running."    (Jamieson.) 

I^Clf  C*t>  sprigged. 

Upwiilri^  will-o'-the-wisp — St.,  a 
small  fire;  from  Gael,  ifong, 
sponge,  tinder;  Irish,  tfonc, 
tinder,  touch-wood. 

WtmA,  a  place,  as  in  homestead — 
A.S.  atdt. 


,  stone, 
•taaaia',  standing— A.S.  ttmdaii. 


•li^^  itavt.    "  A  slap  eot  o'  ycr 

bicker,"  a  reduced  quantity. 
Itwr,  disturbs  wa — A.S.  tljrum,  to 

stir,  disturb, 
lUr^  a  steer  or  heiftr  between 

one  and  two  years  old— A.S. 

uyt. 
Itowr,    dust    in    motion  —  O.F. 

(itMir,  the  storm  of  battle;  £. 

U»rm. 

ItralM,    sharpening     strop     for 

scythes,  tet. 
•true,  strong— A.S.  ttraiig. 
ItrMUt,  laying  out  a  corpse— Cp. 

A.S.  urtcesn,  to  stretch. 
Ivmpli,  stupid. 
twnplllll',  sulking. 
■711%   then,   since.    (&»    Lang* 

syne.) 

T. 

Tm,  to. 

Tmi,  toes. 

TUO.  toad— A.S.  tdJt. 

TUzgtr.  tiger. 

ttX-%n!t,  take  care — Cp.  F.  fimf, 

atundrt, 
T»p,top. 

TvUin'malr,  more  to  the  purpose. 
TIiM^  those — A.S.  ^d. 
ThMk,    thatch  — Icel.    ^i>,   to 

thatch. 
Tboam,  thumb. 
Tlmwil,  distorted,  cross-grained 

— A.S.  ^rdwtn. 
ThrMip,  to    assert   pertinaciously 

—  A.S.    pr/ti^in,    to   reprove, 

correct. 
Ttotwonw,  three  together — A.S. 

prit  lum. 
Thruob  itaae,  flat  gra>re-stone — 

A.S.  ^M-tidn. 
Tbnnncr,  thunder. 
TUl,  to— A.S.  til. 
Tlaktar,  peddler,  tinker. 
Tod,  a  fos — toJ,  a  bunch  of  wool, 

flax,  ivy,  &c.      The  name   ia 

probably    from    the     animal's 

bushy  taiU 
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OLOssMir. 


_  tmmt  In  SMttaaA  fcn»> 
bvMiHi  an  olM  a  im  AJ. 
«ii^«ytH,«niiM'nii<  |l«ifc 

TIMk,  ttwH    A.S.  ft-rffc. 
nyH,   u    •— oiaimat  —  aF. 

/riiM,  (imtrr),  a  place  for  iTlag 

in  wait  te  (amt. 
TfjlMU  bctiattMd. 
Twa,  tw»— A.S.  twd. 
Twta0,  to  Kfarata— M.E.  mmk 

1^*,  do|— loci.  lO,  a  biuh. 


U. 
VBM.  •trance,  very  great— AA 


W. 

Wa,  wall. 

Wad,  woatd. 

Wad,  a  pledge,  wager— A.S.  tM«L 

WaM-BM,  anaxdaautieniBWoe  U 

to  me. 
▼aat,  the  faellf— A.S.  vmA. 
Waaoliaiie*i  unlucky — M.E.  WM, 
it  a  prefix  denoting  want,  de- 
ficicacjr,**  ia -umikft,  immtm. 
Warl*.  world. 
Wiztk,  worst. 
Wat,  know— A.S.  wdt. 
Wanr,  wone. 
Wmuu,  children. 
Vm,  wm  a«nnan  latrdla,  UM. 

KiogOcorfe. 
WMl-aumd,  good^ooking  — E. 

wtU-firvcm-tJ, 
yMgbt  9ft,  hlame  of  ic 
m,  with. 
WlOklt,  back  door  of  a  btm  or 

byre— A.F.  wtto ;  F.  pititt. 
Wbat  for  BO,  why  not. 
Whaap,  curlew. 
WHaiir,  whcTb 


applied  by  EpiicafaUiw  to  Pn» 

byteriant. 
waited  timtfimm 
WUIk.  whicb-nA.S.  imUc. 
WUacw,   a  ahort  awovd,  lb* 

wHmumd.    PcikafairM  A.S. 

A««wi  (kaL  i«H>  t*^  • 

whiaiing   aMad,   and  gia^  * 

yard,  rad. 
WhvtOm,  wborb. 
¥llMi«nj.  TfliitiWiiij 
WoA,  wood. 

lVtdl,»>lL 
WBb,  wind. 
Woida,  window. 

WVItnUk,  II  Mill  Thit  word 
(or  the  waaMl  appeal*  in  Soot- 
tiak  in  OMBy  foima    wtitr^k, 

wMlrit,  vMtrtt,  wlittrH,fmUtnd, 
fMurtt.  In  Mid  Yorkahim 
the  weaael  ia  called  wfmr  or 
vMtrttttK.  The  aaaae  it  pro- 
bably a  compowod  of  mUtt  and 
r«.  Cp.  Scot  wiKt-tkMt.  the 
weaKl,  alao  Comiah  mMmtdk. 
In  Northumberland  a  common 
•aying  i^  "to  run  like  a  «fa»- 
rtU.'" 
WjU,  bhune— M.E.  wfUi  A.S. 
wMa,  to  hlaae. 

Y. 

Ta*,  one,  a. 

TamiMr,  incetiant  tadk. 

Ta,  you. 

T«r,  your. 

TwktMB.   lart    night— E.   jant 

$'m  (for  mm). 
Tttt,  g»te— M.E.  t«f, }  A.S.r«r. 
Tank,  itch— Dtt.  ;««*«<  0.;bb««. 
Tla,  one. 
YlBM,  once. 
Tnk,  jerk. 


^ 


mnm  BRonma  inonD.  nenetaxi,  vmtam  »m  loxsoil 
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